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CHAPTER VIL 

of the application op calcvlatiox to 

probabi'litt. 

SECTION X. 

OF TESTIMONY APPLIED TO NBiyTRAL FACTS^ 

^"^j^^. Calculation cannot be applied to thclc 
before it be known what clafs of fafts they 
approach moft to, and their ftate may be 
calculated accordingly. See ante No. 495. 

SECTION xi; 

TESTIMONY APPLIED TO IMPR >BABLE FACTS, AS THE 

EXTRAORDINARY. 

573. We may ftate the improbability of 
exiraordinary fa<fts at from — to ~^> and of 

extravagant fafts at ^ — > and of unnaturaJ 

fads, at — ^ — , but thefe vary in different 

toooooo ^ 

countries. 

The calculation being the fame in all cafes, 

where the improbability may te known, or 

conjeftured, 1 fhall inftance it in ii^nple 

cafes only. 

X 574. ImprohahJe 



? 
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^74* Impfohalti fafts, vouched by a witnefs, 
whofe credibility x^equqJ to the improbability 
of the fad, that is, who is juft as credible as 
the fad is improbable, or (more technically) 
"whofe favourable chances are as much above 

~9 as the unfavourable arc below it, if 16 

10 • 

be the denominator, (or above doubtful, if 
there be any other denominator,) are rendere4 
doiibifuly after fuch atteftation, , No. 561 
Thus if the improbability of the faft is'^, 
and the credibility of thp witnefs — , here 8 is ' 

as much above C, as z is below it; for the 
difference from 5 in both cafes is 3 ; then by 

the affirmative fiirinula, No.* i;6o, r-iV/» we 

Have 'ba=:zxS, and b'a'=Bxz, confequently 



16 16 



._ ^=i-=-~ or doubtful, 

5*'5, If the improbable faft be dented by 
fuch a witnefs, it becomes more improbable; 
for, by the negative formula, No. 561, we have 

Tcrhra' ^^^^y ^^^ ^^^ whofe improbability is -^ 

be denied by a w itnefs, whbfe credibility is 

We have ha'z^zXZj and i'^z=?:8x8, thea 

4 ^ i _ ,1 



8 
10 > 



-xr=7^^T7=Tr inftead of -— i which it at; 

44-64 68 34 17 5 ' 

firft was. ' ' 

- 576. If 
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57^* ^^ t^^ idfi probable fa6k be affirnied by 
a witncfs of a degree of credibility inferior tp 
the degree of improbability of the faft, its 
improbability is leflcned, but not deftroyed. 
No. 50^ ; for, by the affirmative formula, as; 

above, the improbable faft being -^, and the 
credibility of the witnefs — > we have Ja=i8 

X 6, and ^V=8 X 4. then _^'-=:il=-i-=^. 

577. But if the improbable faft be dented ^ 
by a witnefs oi inferior probability, its impro- 
bability is increafed, No. 504. Thus, as in 

the above cafe, the ftate - of the fad is — > 

and of the witnefs — ; then by the negative 
formula, wd.have ^^'=2X4, and J'a=8x6,. 
confequently -^-^=^=-±-±=^=-1. 

578. If the improbable faft is affirmedhy a 
witnefs, whofe credibility is fuperior to the 
improbability ofthefadl, it htcomts prohdbh 
or certain according to the degree of fuperio- 
rity. Ante J 504; 

Thus if the improbable fad Jic -~, and the 

credibility of the witnefs^, then ba^^zXg, 

andJV=8xi,then45=ii=:^' 

X2 syg. After 
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579, After what "was fecn, N6. 577, it 
were hecdlefs to ihcw, that if an improbable 
faft \f etc denied hy fuch a witncfs, it would 
becom6 highly improbable. It would indeed, 

in the laft inftance,. become -^ Ante, 504. 



SECTION XIL 

OF TESTIMONY APPLIED TO SUPERNATURAL AND' MH 

RACULOUS FACTS. 

580. The teftimony ncceffary to induce a 
belief of fuch fafts, muft be fuch as to produce 
a certainty^ and not a mere probability. For the 
fads themfelves being naturally impoj/iblef 
cannot be proved by teftimonies, whofc truth 
is merely probable ; but that there may be 
teftimonies capable of producing a moral 
certainty 9 and particularly that thofe of chrif-* 
tianity are fuch, I hav6 already flicwn, No. 
^^z, &c. and may be feen at large in Dn 
Pale)*s excellent treatife. 
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SECTION XIII. 

OF THE BELIEF OF A WITNESS. 

581.* The belief of a witnefs is the opinion 
which he forms, concerning the exiftence of 
a fa<ft, whether affirmative or negative, or of 
the caufes, circumftances, or motives, that 
concern its exiftence. It is, therefore, rather 
an authority than a tejiitnonyj and confequently 
is of greater or lefs weight, according to the 
intelligence of the pcrfon that holds an4 
delivers it. 

581. Note alfo, that the affirmative tefti- 
mony o{ ocular witneffes is preferable, or more 
to be relied on, as to their objeifl, than the 
tcftimony of auricular witneffes, as to their 
objefts; for what a man does, is more eafily 
perceived th^n what a man fays. This laft 
may be mifunderftood, or miftaken, or not 
diftin<ftly heard. 
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SECTION XIV. 



6F PLURAt TESTIMONV. 



582. By plural teftimony I underftand, 
cither that, which, originating infimultaneous 
obfervations made by two or more perfons, 
may be called original; or it may be delivered 
by the original witnefs to another, who 
deliyers it to a third, by the third to a fourth, 
:&c. This rpay be called Jhcce^vs, ox tranf^ 
mitted teftimony. I fhall firft treat of plural 
original teftimony ; and as this teftimony may 
htconcQrdantfdifcordant, or contradi^ory^ each 
llhall be Separately confidere^. 



SECTION XV. 

OF CONCORDANT ORIGINAL TESTIMONY. 

583. rThc credibility or force of concordant 
and independent witnefles, is as the produdl 
of ^he chsmcps favourable to each, multiplied 

into 
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into each other, (this produft forms the 
numerator of the fraftion, that cxpreflcs their 
credibility,) and divided by the produdl of the 
chances unfavourable to each, that is, of their 
Icveral dejictenctes ; thelc two produds added 
to each other, prefent the fum of the feveral 
chances, both fanxmrahle and unfavourable, 
and therefore form the denominator of the 
fradion* Tlius, if there were two witnefles, 
and if the credibility of one of the witnciTcs 

were — > and of another -^y the favourable 

chances of each are 6 and 7, and ^their 
produft is 42. The unfavourable chances or 
deficiencies are 4 and 3, their produ<^Js iz\ 
then their refulting combined credibility, is 

4^ 45_ TLL. 

4J-|-i X 54 io©o 

And if there were three witneflcs, wHofe 

crcdibililies were refpeftively — * -^y and — > 

then the product of the favourable chances 
would be, 6x 7X 8=336 ; and their feveral 
deficiencies being 4, 3, and 2, and the pro- 
dud of thcfe being 4x3x2=24, the frac- ^ 
tion reprefenting the combined credibility is 

-4t— =^=»^' Hence we fee the immenfc 

336-1-24 360 1000 

X 4 force 
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« 

force of the teftitpony of numerous concor- 

« 

dant witncfles. 

584. . Thus the force of the combined teA 
timony of ten of the apoftles, that of each 
feparately, (abftracfting from their fufFerings, 
and other circumftances,) being rated at only 

— , would amount to 3486784401^1 ==l4l6^85^z 

585. Hence we fee the ftrefs our law juftly 
lays on the concordant opinion of twelve 
jurymen, if obtained without coercion, and 
formed by men of fufficient integrity and 
knowledge; otherwifc their verdid: is in reality 
of little or no worth. 

586. Obferve, however, that the credibi- 
lity of one witnefs of i&/^/f credibility,, may be 

fuperior to the combined credibility of two 
witncfles, whofe feparate credibilities are lower. 
Thus if the credibility of one of the con- 
cordant witncfles, be — , ?ind that of the 

other -~> then their combined credibiUty is, 

5lfe=74:=S- Whereas the credibility of 
one witnefs may be ---=—; and the differ- 

■ ■ r 10 100 

encc would be fl:ill greater, if the credibility 
•f the finde witnels were -^r=-?^f 

S^7' It 
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587. It is fuppofcd alfo; as has been already 
mentioned, that thefe witnefles are indepen- 
dent, that is, have not agreed with each other 
to make the fame report. This, indeed, is 
implied in the degrees of integrity and vera- 
city which we fuppofe them to, poflefs, and 
the want of which, without fufficient reafon^ 
we fhould not fufpeft ; but if we have fuffi- 
cient caufc to fufped:, that the concordancy 
of their teftimony arifes from any other reafbn 
but their joint perception of the fame objcft, 
the force of their joint teftiniony is weakened, 
in proportion to the probability of the truth 
of that reafon. Now, to find how much the 
credibility of the combined teftimony is 
thereby diminifhed, let the probability of the 
cxiftence of the undue caufe of the concor- 
dancy of the teftimony be ftated ; then, 

588. Let the chances favourable to the 
credit of the joint teftimony =;:^, and thofc 
unfavourable to it = ^' ; let the chances 
favourable to the exiftence of a finifter caufe 
=&, and thofe unfavourable =&'; then the. 
refulting credibility of the joint teftimony is 



ay 



ay^a'h 



^ 

X 
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589. As there is no prccifc meafure of the 
credibility of any witnefles, and as different 
pcrfons may denote the credibility of witneffcs 
by different fractions, I think an intelligent 
jury Ihould ftrifee an average meafure of all 
their particular eflimations, as alfo oF their 
cftimations of the internal probability of the 
fa6t attefled, and upon the refult of the 
application of thefe average meafurcs, form 
their joint opinion; the fame mode may be 
followed in references. 

590. The concordancy even of two dubious 
independent witnelfcs, is of fome weight ; and 
of four fuch witneffes, the credibility is ftill 
ftronger, and fo much the greater, as they arc 
more numerous; for in proportion to their 
numbers, their difagreemcnt is much more 
probable than their agreement, in any parti- 
cular ftatement. If therefore, they do agree, 
this agreement mufl have fome caufe ; and in 
the fuppolition that they are independent, that 
is, have entered into no concert with each 
other, no other caufe of their agreement can 
be affigned, but the reality of their having 
jointly perceived the objeft atteftcd. 

591. The credibility therefore of their 

concordant 
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concordant atteftation, is equal to the impro* 
bability of their agreement, which is found by 
fubt raiding the produft of the fractions, re-** 
lulting froni their union, from one. Thus 
the probability of dach of the witncffes bein^ 

•-, the produft of two of them is ~X7=-^* 
and ~ fubtracfted from i =-, for -i4--=i: 

4 4 4^4' 

~ therefore expreflfes the improbability of 

their agreement, and confcquently is the 
meafurc of the credibility of their joint 
atteftation, 

59^. To make this conclufion perfcAly 
clear, let us notice the chanqe of throwing a 
head upoiji ist }%d^^QXiny : this is but one chance 
out of two, for a harp is equally poflible*^ 
Therefore, the chancy of turning a head is 

-9 for only two events can happen; but the 

chaxiipe of turning a bead twice, or on two 

halfpence, is only -$ for four events may 

happen, and this is one of them,; for upon on^ 
of thcna yo\» may turn ^.head^ and upon the 
other a harp ; or upon the firft you may turn 
a harp^ an4 on the other a bead\ or you may 

turn 
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turn harp^ upon both ; ^or, laftly, you may turn 
heads on both. 

593. Hence the credibility of three fuch- 
witnefles being ixix|^=;;-|-, the credibility of 

thek concordant atteftation is i— 1=-^=— 

^ o 1000 

3^-E. nearly. 

^94. This refult of the combined tefti- 
mony of doubtful witnefles, is comfortable to 
a jury, to whom the credibility of the wit- 
nefles is frequently unknown ; but to ?i Jingle 
doubtful witnefs, even if he fiiould agree with 
others that are credible> I fliould pay no 
regard. 

595. As to witnefles whofe credibility is 
belo\v ^, I think them unworthy of confider- 
ation, even if they fhould agree ; for, as they 
are aflumed to be falfe witnefles, their agree- 
ment raufl: be imputed to fome finifl:er caufe. 

^g6. From what has been faid. No. 586, 
and 593, we may deduce, that the credibility 

of ^ witnefs of high credit, as/^i is fuperior to 

that of three witnefles of doubtful credit, and 
often of many more. 
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SECTION XVI. 

I ■ ■ 

OF DR. HALLEY's ESTIMATION OF CONCORDANT 

TESTIMONY. 

$gy. Dr. Halley, 3d Phil. Trans, abridged, 
66^, lays down the following principles : 

Firft, that mora/ certainty confifts in that 
affurance, in which the mind abfolutely ac- 
quiefces, and ,which being had, it requires no 
further aflurance. 

Secondly, that prohahiUfy confifts in an 
incomplete certainty ; therefore, \{a denotes a 
Ihare of certainty, and c the complement or 
fliare wanting to render that certainty com- 
plete, then -^ will reprefe lit that probability. 

Thus if ^==5; and c=i, then ~=-|-; all 

which is right, and conformable to the prin- 
ciples above laid down, 

598. But then he adds,* where tlierearc 
two concurrent witneflcs, of equal credibility, 

* Phil. Trans, vol. 21. No. 257, p. ^6i» and Phil, 
^rans. Abn vol. iii. p. 66j. 

the 
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the fccond docs no more than Icflcn part of 
the deficiency of the firft ; thus, fays he, if the 

firft witnefs gives me a probability of -|, here 

-J is wanting to make that probability a com- 
plcte certainty ; and the fecond witneis gives 
me -|- of that deficiency, -j—-^ ; thus, if one of 
them gives a fhare of certainty for J[i200, 
amounting, to ~> there remains but an aflur- 

ance of ~ , or of ^206, wanting to me for the 

whole, and the fecond witnefs gives mc that ; 

that is, to the y before had, he adds — of the— 

which was wanting; fo that there is now 

wanting, but y of -^^j^, and confequently 

their joint atteftation gives an aflurance of* 

~ ; (for fincc only j is wanting to make a 

certainty, the fradtion muft be -^O 

599. It muil be owned this is a ftrange 
^ode of calculation ; for, in the firft place, it 
is fupppfed, that the aflurance of the firft 

\ * • ■ ■ t 

witnefs reaches to no more than to | of the 

^1200, that is, to jCiopo, and that, as to that 
iiim, it amounts to a certainty^ (and indeed 
he calls it fo ;) whereas^ it is evident that it 

reaches 
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reaches to the whole of the i zoo, as the witneis 

cxpreffly aflerts; and the -wanting, relates 

to the credibility of the witnefs, and not at 
all to any particular part of the fum or thing 
attefted* 

Suppofe fuch a witnefs attefted that fomc 
man were dead, could it be faid, that he gave 

an aflurance of ^ of his death ? 

Again* the teftimony of the fecond witnefs 
extends to the whole ^i:,oo; and not to any 
particular portion of it ; and therefore, confin- . 

ing it to ~ of that fum, viz. ^^i^oo, is merely 

arbitrary, and without any foundation. 

600. As to what he adds in the corollary, 

-I allow the inftance he gives to be true 
though deduced from falfe principles ; and it 
pcrfedly agrees with what I laid down. 
No. 59 1 V namely, that the combined attefla- 

' tion of two dubious witneflcs, gives f of a 
certainty, and of three fuch witnefles, f of a 
certainty, &c. 



lEQTlOM 
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SECTION XVII. . 

* OF VARIANT ORIGINAL TESTIMONY. 

60 1. By variant teftimotiy I underftand 
that in which the reports of two or more 
witnefles differ, without being cither con- 
trary or cohtradicftory to each other. If therk 
be three witnefles, all three may differ,* oi: 
two in ay agree and one differ; if there be 
four, three may agree, and one differ, or two 
cfnay agree and two differ, or all four may 
differ, &c. ; hence ^11 the poffiblfe variations 
of witnefles, relative to ajtngkpoint, are equal 
to the number of witnefTes lefs i. 

602. Again, variation^ of teflimony may 
tefpeft either the fubfl:aiit:e of the fa6t> or its 
adjtrnds, or its circumilanccs* > 

Thus, in the relation of a battle by throe 
witnefTes, one of them may fay, that three 
regiments purfued the enemy five miles; 
another may fay, that two regiments purfued 
the enemy three miles ; and the third may fay, 

th^t 
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that the enemy were purfiied, omitting the 
number of miles. 

603. Here all three agree as to theslub* 
ftance of the facft, viz. the purfuit, but they 
differ ^s to the adjundl, that is, the number of 
rtgiments that purfucd, and as to the circum- 
ftance, that is, the iiiunber of miles to which 
the ptirfuit extended. 

604. The fubftance and circumftances of a 
fa6t, are comprehended in a Latin line^ quh, 
quid, guot, ubi, quibus auxUiis, cur, qUotnodo, 
quando. Here quid denotes the fubftance of 
the fa<ft, quis and quot the agents^ or adjundi, 
and the remainder the circuinftances^ 

605. Affertion of a fad: by one wltnefs, 
and its omiilion by another, equally capaMe 
of obferving it, amounts to a variation in the 
fubftance of the fad, as is evident. 

606. A variation as to the fubftance of the 
fad, in the teftimonies of two witneffes 
equally credible, renders the teftimony of each 
of them doubtfiil; for fmce^ the objed, ifh 
cxHted, ihould have been obferved by both, 
thete is as much reafon to difbeliev? its 
^iciftet^ce, from ttie omiiBon of it, by one 
capable of difceming it, as there is of believing 

t it 
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it frpm the aflcrtion of the other; and confc- 
quently they are to be confidercd as contra- 
dictory witne;(res* 

607. A variation in the attcftation of the 
adjun^s of the fad, does nob always invalidate 
their credibility as to the fuhftance of the faft ; 
for the completion of an adion, often requires 
a confiderable fpace of time. One witnefi 
may have obferved it in its beginning, another 
in a middle period, and a third, towards the 
end ; confequently, all may not have obferved 
the fame adjunfts. Thus in the cafe No. 602, 
two regiments might have purfued the enemy 
in the beginning, and three at the end of the 
conflid ; thus the two demoniacs mentioned 
in the Gofpel of St. Matthew, chap. 8, and of 
St. Mark, chap. 5, might have been fucccf?- 
fively cured. 

608. Matthew may have obferved both 
cures, others, only the laft. But if the adion 
were inftantaneous, and the refiilt not notor 
rious, then it feems to me that a variation in 
teftifying the adjunda of the faft, would 
afFeft the fubftance, and, if the witneffcs 
were equally credible, render their tcftimony 
doubtful. 

609. A 
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609. A variation in the atteftation of the 
drcufjtftajtces of a faft, does not afFe A the cre- 
dibility of the witncflcs, as to tht fuh/iance c£ 
that faft: for their attention being princi- 
pally direfted to the fubftancc, rriiflakds may 
arife as to the timey and often even as to the 
place and manner^ which arc of little Im- 
portance* 

did. From what has been thils ftated, It 
follows that variant witneffee, may in fome 
points be confidercd as concordant^ and their 
tcftimony jointly calculated; in other points, 
as in No, 606, as contradtSioiry ; and in others, 
as merely difcordanty but not oppofitc, and' 
their credit feparately efti mated. 

611. If there be Icvqral difcordant V^it-^^ 
nefles^ the teftimony of thofe that agree, muft' 
be calculated, as that of concordant witnefles ; 
and if all difagree, each muft be calculated 
apart. 
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SECTION XVIII. 

or IKCOYISISTENT ORIGINAL T£STIM0HI£$. 

Thcfe arc either contrary or contrndidory to 
each other, and rcfpcdt either indifferent or 
probable fads. 

Of Contrary T^lm^mes. 



r 



6 1 2c Contrary teftimonies confift of afler- 
tions equally general, or equally particular ; 
whereof the one denies what the other afferts^ 
or as logicians call thetn, that agree in quan-> 
tity, but difagrcc in quality, 

6i.3^ Thus if one witncis afferts, that all 
tie T^4rks were put to fhej^vwd at the taJdug of 
I/hiail; and another afferts, that none of the 
Turks were put to the fword on that occajion ; 
both thefe affcrtions cannot be true, but both 
may be falfc ; for fome Turks may have been 
maffacred, and fome not ; or one may be true, 
as that all were mqffacredj and the other falfe, 
that none were majfacred. 

614. If 
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6 14. If both aiTertiom vrcrc /<ir//f»/ar> as 
th^Ltyame were put to deatht andfotne not, they 
may be both true, or one may be true and thjc 
other falfe, though incorapletcly. Thus, if 
all were maiTacred, it were falfc that fomc 
were not maflacred, and the aflertion that 
fotnc were maflacred would he thii, but 
incompletely. 

With rejpefl to Indifferent and Neutral FaSts. 

615. General aflertions of two witneflcs of 
e^iial crediVtUtyy contrary to each other, dc- 
ftroy each other, and no judgment can be 
paffed upon them. 

6^16. But if their credibility he unequal ^ the 
tcftimony of the moft credible of the two 
witneflcs, is diminiflicd by the oppofltion of 
another, though Icfs credible. And to find to 
what degree, let the chances favourable to the 
credibility of the mofl: credible, be multiplied 
into the deficiencies of the les^fl: credible, and 
let this produiSt be the numerator <pf the 
fraftion ; then let the deficiencies of the mofl: 
credible, be multiplied into the chance^ fa- 
vourable to the credit of thq lels credible or 

Y3 the 
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the two witncffes, and let both thcfe produ<St?, 
added to each other, form the denominator of 
the fradion that exhibits the remaining cre- 
dibility of the moft credible of the two 
witneffes. 

As in the following formula,* the feparate 
probability of each of the two witneffes being 
cftimated and marked. 

Let the fcbanccs favoyrable to the. credit of 
th^ moft credible of the two witneffes be a* 
^nd his deficiency =:.a' ; 

Let the chances favourable to the credit of 
the lefs credible of the two witneffes 9=i, and 
his dchciency =i^ : 

Then jj?r^==the credibility remaining tq 

the moft credible of the two witneffes. 

To find how niucH the credibility of tlietefti- 
mony of the le/s credible of the two witneffes 
is diminiflicd by the pppofitjqn of th^ v^o/i 

credible, thp formula is T^rr^r 

617. Thus if o^e attending phyiician iays 
his patient labours under a difbrder in the 
lungs, and apother, of Ipwer yeputc, affcrts the 

♦ See I Lofft'f Gilbert on Eyidencci p. 294, ^c. 

difbrde^; 
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diforder to be feated iq the liver ; here is an 
iniifferent fa<ft ; . for, to all unskilled in medi- 
cine, one appears as probable as the other; 
and the aiTertions arc contrary, though not 
contradidory, for both may be falfe. 

Then let the credibility of the firft, whom 

I Ihall fuppofe the moft credible, = — , and 

that of the leaft credible ^ ; then the chances 

lO ' 

fevourable to the afTertion of the firft phyfi- 
cian arc nine, and thofe unfavourable to that 
of the fecond phyfician =:?; then 9X^=18 
is the numerator of the fraftion. The chances 
favourable to the alTertion of the fecond phy- 
fician are 8, and the deficiency of the firft 

phyfician =1, and 8x1=8; then ~z=,^^ 

is the remaining credibility of the affertion of 

the firft phyfician =7-; fo that his credit, by 

means of the oppofition, is on this occafion 

confiderably reduced, viz. from -^tQ nearly -. 

And by the fecond formula, the credit of the 
teftimony of the fecond phyfician. is, by the 
oppofition of the firft, reduced to —-, for 

¥3^-^-9=8^1=^==^ u' ^^^ confequently bcr 
low credibility. 

Y4 618 If 

/ ' 
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6i8, If in the cafe of the |>h^iipiand above 
racntionpd, tlie aflcrtion of the firft phyfician 
t^cre opposed by the cmcordant . ^flcrtions of 
tyeo phyficians, whofc rei^eftive credibilities 

were — , we muft find the combined credibi- 

lO ' 

I 

IJty of the concordant aflertions, as in No. 583, 
and then compare the refult with the credi- 
bility of the firft phyficlan, , 

Now the combined credibility i^. 8x8=64^ 

and\:3Xj2=4, then we have 7~~=4f==— =— » 
thus >ve fee their joint aflcrtion is fomcwbat 
more credible, than the aflertlon of the firft 
phyfician; for, 16. i7i-9> 411, &c. 19. 

619. What has been faid of the different 
ppinions of phyficians, may be obferved alio 
of the opinions of lawyers, and other varying 
reports, made by perfons fkillcd in fubje^^ 
Wt geqerally undcjjflood by the public. 

JVttp rf/peQ to PrQhabk Fam, 

^zo. If the credibility of the witpeffes that 
oppofc each other be equal, two opiniQn5 
may be held; firfl, that thefc teflimpnie3 

lleftpy each other, an4 fecondly, that the 

' ' * ' ' . "^ 

affirmative 
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laffiriiiative teilimony^ coinciding Vvith (he 
Iptrobability of the fad, ihould on this occafipn 
)bc preferred to the other. The firft opinion, 
however, feems to me the jufter; for if the 
firft teftimony i^vere preferred, and the fa^ 
thus eftabliflied, the oppofite teftimony would 
fee of no effeA, which is abfurfl ; for, then it 
might as well not exift. It feems therefore, 
^h^t in this cafe, the fa6l remains as if unat-* 
tefted, and can be maintained only by its 
internal probability. 

6zi» But if the credibilities of the wit- 
pcffes that oppofe each other, be unequal, the 
refiilting probability of the faA may be found 
jby thp following formula. 

62Z. Let the chances favourable to the 
probability of the fadl ==&, and the unfavour* 
^ble =i'; 

Let the chances favourable to the credit of 
the witi^efs who affirms it =^ and his defi* 
eiency isic^ ; 

Let th^ chances favourable to the credit 
of the witnels yjrho denies it, =«, and his 
deficiency =»' ; 

Theu the refulting probability of the faft 

Thus 
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Thus if the probability of the feft be 
and the credibility of the witnefs who affirms 
it — » and of the witnefs who denies it — > 

10 lO 

then we have 9x8x3 =i2i 6, the numerator 
of the fradion. And iX;:X7=i4, added to 
216= z so, the denominator of the fraftion 

'^^o=7rs=-^ «^^^b^ or more exadly, ^^. 
whiph exceeds the original probability of the 
fad: by a fmall fradionj for ^y, 281 75: 19, 
38.10. 

6z$. Thus we fee, the refults muft vary 
^cording to the various probabilities of the 
object, and the various credibilities of the 
affirming and oppofing witne^es, 
. 624. What U here faid of probable ^^^, 
may alfo be extended to probable opinionsj^ 
iiipported and denied by unequal authorities, 
, It is well obferved by Dr. Marfh, in his 
notes an Miqhwlis, vol. iii. p. 8 ; 

" When we have certain knowledge of the 
cxiftence of a fadl, ^s ^hat of an engagement 
between two armies, no contradictions in the 
accounts of that faft can difpiDve the cxift- 
ence of the fa<9: itfelf But when the queftion 
is in agitation, whether an alleged fad be 

true 
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tmt or T^U ow cofwiSlhn o( th^ truth of it, 
-will : jcertainly l>o afFeded by the concurrence 
X)r contradidion of the teftiraonics in its 
&vour. And if the contradidions are fuch, 
as to be wholly incapable of a reconciliation, 
the proof gf the fad: will certainly not be fo , 
fatisfaftory, as it would, if the witnefles 
agreed. But (Ince not every deviation is a 
contradiAion, and the fame fa<9:, as viewed 
by different perfons in different lights, not 
pnly may, but muft be reported by them in 
different ways; we muft examine, whether 
the deviations are fuch, as may be explained 
pn this principle. If they are, and the wit- 
nefles are in other refpe^Ss credible, we have 
no reafon for refufing our affent. Further, 
we muft diftinguifli variations, in refpcft to 
concomitant cireumftances, from variations ia 
reipeft to the main fa^ ; for the former are of 
puch lefs irnport^nce than the latter.'* 

With refpeSi to Intprohable FaSfs, 

• • / . • •/. ^ ■ •■ ■ ■ ' 

, 6^5. li affirmed and denied by the f^me num- 
ber of witneffcs equally credibly, their impro* 
Ability remains unaltcrc4| as faid. No. 6zo. 

A 

6z6. But 
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&a^. But if the credibilities of the oppoiite 
witnciTcs be unequal, the refultingiftate of tht 
{%& m^y be £ou\\d by the formula No. 6a2» 
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JTitb reJj^eSl to canfradicHbry Original Tef-^ 

timonies. 

6zy* The credibility of thefe is calculated 
9& that of c(H)trary teftimonies ; the only 
difference is^ that one muft be true; and the 
other falfc> whereas contrary teftimonies may 
b? both falfe. 

6:?8, The method tccommcilded by Mr. 
Hume, in his EiFay on Miracles, p^ 344, 345, 
for comparing and balancing contradi^ftoty 
tcfttmonies, confifts in deduAing the iftferi&r 
credibility from the fopcrior; the remainder; 
lie ikys, will fhow, how much thie fuperior is 
weakened. If lb, this abfurdity would follow, 
that the credit of the moft refpedlable witnefs 
would be dcftroyed by the oppofition of one 
whofe credibility is doubtful; for, fuppofe the 

credibility of the one to be — , and of the 

other only -^, then ^==-^, whipb being 

below 
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bctew^, denotes improbability, or incredibi- 
lity. In the above cafe, the credit of the 
firft phyiici^n would by fuch fubtradion be 

reduced to — • 



SECTION XIX. 

or 8i:rcCESSlY£ ox. XRANSMITTSiy TESTIMONIES. 

6zg. If A relates to me a faft, which he 
heard from B, and that B heard it from C, 
and that C heard it from D, and that D was 
the immediate witnefs of the fa<^, here is a 
fajft conveyed to me thfoiigh four witnelTes;^ 
but there is • but one witnefs to the faft, 
namely D* And befides this principal faft, 
tiiere are three diftinft fuhorSnate fk6b» 
nanaely, that D reported it to C, that C 
reported it to J5, and that B reported it to ^ ; 
each pf th^^ caa atteil no more, than hisowa 
reception of the iaA, from the next preceding 
witnefs, and of the perfons through whom he 
w« informed it was conveyed. 

Hence it is {dbiin^ that the aggregate 

credibili^ 
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crfedibHity o£ thefe witndSos cannot be e^i 
culated like th&t of limultaueous witneiFes^ 
by multiplying the GhaQces^ favourable to the 
truth of each, ihto each other, as in No* 583 ; 
for there all the teftlmonics were fuppofed to 
bear upon one fad, but here, they all relate to 
different fafts, namely, their feveral reception* 
of the principal faft. Let us fuppofc the 
general credibility of each of thefc witneiTes 

bo known, and to be, for inftMice, — ^ then I 

have -^ of a certainty, that A received the 
report from B ; but though the general ere-' 
dibility of B is alfo fuppofed to be ^, yet 
that he received this report from G, I have 
only the probability of the ~ which I re^ 

ccived from A, that is, ~ of 5* -^* For, if 

B made the report immediately to royfcjifi I 
could have ho greater probability of its truths 
than -^ by the fuppofition ; „and it were ab-: 

furd to fuppofe, I could have the fame portion 
of certainty, when I krtew it not by my 
own fenfes, as if I had fo received it. 

630, Hence, the rule is to multiply the 
fraftions, indicating the general credibilities 

: of 
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of. each of< the luoccffivc. witneffes into each 
other; the product gives the aggregate credit 
bility of all the witaeffes. 

^31, As the credibilities, thus found, coti- 
tinually dccreafe, it is needlefs to pufli the 
calculation further than the point at which 
the aggregate becomes doubtful; that is> equal 
^ : this point, if the credibility of each of the 

witnelTes be fuppofed equal, (for inftance— #) 

Ms found without tedious multiplications, by 
dividing the given credibility by its deficiency, 

and multiplying the quotient into—-; thus 

the original credibility being •— , it is not 
rendered doubtful, until it is tranfmitted 
through fix witnefles; for the deficiency of™ 

is i.and i)9(9and9X-f~=^, 3. 

652. If the original teftiraony of each of 
the fucceeding be ~, it requires only a fuc- 

ceffion of three witnelTes to render it doubt- 

■f . 

ful; for the deficiency is 3 and 2) 8 (4 arid 4 
xi=3,88, and ineffed -^X-^X—^- 

^^ 10 ' 10 10 10 1000 

633. If the credibility of the original tcfli- 
mony were ^, it would become doubtful only 



/ 
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by J2 trarifmifliotis, and if' it wcrd ^^^ i* 

would require a* fucceffion of 699 witnelTes, 
to, render the Credibility dotfbtfuL 

634. If in the relation of modern fa6lsy the 
original witnefs'is ftot nained or unknown, •• 
and the fail fuch as fhould not be pr^medy 
or is deftitute of internal probability, it feems 
to me, that the fuccceding relaters of the faft 
are not entitled to any credit. 

^'^^^ But it feems othefwife as to the re- 
laters of antient fads, as rftany ai>tient tefti- 
monies are irrecoverably loft, in which the^ 
original witnefs might have been mentioned. 

^'^^^ If any of the fuccpffive witneffes arc 
of dubious credibility, or through credulity 
unworthy of credit, the whole chain is- in- 
terrupted, and the fuccceding witneffes def- 
titute of fupport- 

6i^^. If any of the fucceffive witneffes 
Ihould vary from the preceding, or the origi- 
nal teftimony, by the addition or fubtradion 
of fome circumftances, yet this does not alter 
his credibility as to the fubftance of the fa^. 
See No. 60;?, &c. 

638. From the weakncf^ and continual 
4ccrcafe of fucceflive teftimony, fome have 

' inferred. 
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inferred, that even the objcft teftified might 
become dubhur, or even improbable ; but 
fklfely ; the ufmoft that can be inferred is, 
that it may be left deftitute of external tefti- 
monial proof, but its internal prohahtlity re- 
mains unaltered ; and in many cafe, this is 
Sufficient to prove its cxiftence. This always 
happens, when the prefent ftate'of any obje<Sl 
is evidently the confequcncc of fomc paft fadt. 
Thus, -if we had no human teftimony of an' 
univerfal deluge, the confufed heaps of marine^ 
(hells frequently found in all countries, onl 
the fummittof high mountains, as well as a: 
few feet uHder the aftual furfaae of the earth, 
ivould fuffidantly prove it.' If wc hadno 
account of the conqueft of Gaul by thct 
Franks-, or of Spain by the Moors, yet the 
mixture of Teutonic words in th^ modert* 
French language, and of Arabic in the 
Spaniih, w^ould futficiently prove thefe fafts, 
to fay notbing of medals and other monu- 
ments. 

639. The above obfervations relate to a 

Jingle chain or feries of fucceffive witneflca ; 

but if there were two or more collateral feries 

pf fucceffive witnefles of an indirferent, or 

'Z probable, 
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probable, or even an improbable faft, fulRcicntly 
credible and independent on, and yet agreeing 
with each other, their credibility could never 
become dubious, from the improbability, that 
their agreement could arife from auy thing 
elfe but the reality of the objcft teflified. 
This improbability is as the^ produd of tbeir 
deficiencies, divided by the produ^ of the 
chances favourable to their credit. Thus, if 
the credibility of the original vritnefles in 

each ferics be — , and if there arc two col- 

10 

lateral ieries of concordant witnefles, the det- 
£ci(piicy of each original witneis will be two> 
and the chances favourable to the credit 6f 
each, eight; the improbability of their agree- 
ment from any other caufe, bdt the reedity df 

the objca will be ^^i^^-^l and if there be 
^ree fuch ieries, the Improbability will be 
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SECTION XX, 

OF WRITTEN TESTIMOKIES. 

646. Hitherto we have cotifidetcd fuecef- 
dve teftiiiionies in the abftraft, and thci Coti- 
dufiofts laid down relate chiefly to oral tcfti- 
ffiotiies; but the credibility of teftiraonics 
Cdffifriittcd tb writing, is vallly ftrongcr^ 
bccaiile liot only the original witncfs has more 
leifure to weigh his account, and retider it 
fflore aecfurate, atid his te^mony may be 
prefcrved, without any alteration^ at leaft otid 
hundred years, and often three or four hun- 
dred years ; but alfo, bccaufc withiri that fpaxit 
cf tiitie, innumerable copies of it may be 
t^ken, and if taken, it is fcarce poflible, that 
ifi the greater number of them, any mi^tcrtaf 
error can be committed, or at leaf):, that the 
iame ihould be found in all of them ; if atirf* 
ftich be committed, it would eafily be cdr-^ 
ceded by refereace to the original. 

641. Hence if the credibility of a written 

teftimony be -^j the credibility of the firft 

Z z copy 
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copy IS not barely -^ of that -^, but ap-? 

proaches very nearly to the credibility of the 
,.v iirft tcftimoriy ; and the re^fon is, that the 
cxiftence of the firft teftimony being perma- 
nent for a number of years, its agreement with 
the copy may be frequently examined q^pd 
afbertained,. a.nd if important, the comparifpn 
will undoubtedly be qften made ; wherejis oral 
teftimony being fugitive, its exiftence c?n bp 
proved only by tlje credibility pf the feeorid 
witnefs, and the exiftence of this, only by 4 
third "witnefsi &c. The credibility of the 
cppy is, therefore, to be dpduced fropi the 
probability of its agreement with the originals, 
which in material points, expcpt parfy ^e^l 
interferes, is indefinitely great. 

64,2. If there are two or more original 
wTitten tcfti monies, concordant in all ma-, 
terial points, and copies are takjen of eaclj, and 
tlicfc copies arc foynd to agyee, ?it leaft i^ 
fubftance, their credibility with refpeft to th^ 
qbjed: teftified, is nearly equal to the eoncor- 
dant original teftimonies : the feme pbferv^-r 
tion extends to all the fucccflivc copies, ^nd 
the more numerous they are, the more they 

Jftrcngthcn each other. 

^43. The 
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643' The true reafbn, why the copy of a 
deed, whofe conformity with the original is 
well atteftcd, is refufed to be received as a 
proof in our courts of juftice is, that with- 
holding the original, when it can be produced, 
induces fbme fufpicion of fraud; for if the 
' original be proved to be loft, or accidentally 
deftroycd, the production of a copy is 
allowed. 

Oflllujtve Probability. 

^ , .... 

644. Under this head I comprehend every 
imaginary probability, derived from fources 
'that have no connexion with the reality of the 
objed: fuppofed probable, originating from. 
hopCyfear, hatred^ or fome other ftrpng paffion. 
That fuch illufions ftiould exift, is indeed 
furprifmg, yet daily experience may ' fully 
convince us, that we moft readily believe 
what wc wifli to be true ; or, at Icaft, we be- 
lieve it more firmly than we fliould, if wc 
were lefs interefted in its truth, or had wifhed 
it to be falfe. We find a degree of pleafiire> 
in contemplating the objeft and the nsafons 
favourable to its cxiftence, and of pain>^ in 

Zs oontemplatmg 
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contemplating thofe that dcilrojr this im« 
preflion* Hence, thefe laft, arc cither over- 
looked, or flightly furveyed ; the fo;i^er of 
icpyrfe prevail, and the obje<Jl appears pro* 
baWe* 

645. Qn the other hand, when a danger 
apprehended is inconfiderable, and our ima* 
ginatioA alarmed, though its probability may 
be remote, or inconfiderable, fear collets, 
and attaches our attention to the unfavourable 
chances only; we become incapable of ba- 
lancing them with the favourable, and the 
danger is confequently magnified mt^ch above 
its real limits. Under the dominion, therefore, 
of intruding paifions, we can form no trpe 
eiiiiinate of probability.* / 

*See I Search> p. 291, and 3^8; s^nd Leland DeilK 
Writers, Letter XL p, 176. 
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SECTION XXI. 

•F TJIE I»08SIBILITY OF HENOTING THE OEOREBS 
OF PROBABILITY AND CREDIBILITY BY NUMBERS. 
RULES FOR THE NOTATION OF CREtolBlLITIBS, AND 
THE ADVANTAGES RESULTING FROM SUCK NO- 
TATION. , 

646. It is allowed, that the chances on 
dice or cards, and confequently the probabi- 
lity of any event relating to them, may be 
afccrtaijaed with the greatcft accuracy, as the 

numbers, favourable and unfavourable, are 

«■ 

accurately ' known ; but it is thought by 
many, that the eftimation of the events of 
CQipmon life, and of the credibility of wit- 
neiTes in numbers, is mpoffible ; becaufe, we 
have no ftandard meafure, wherewith to 
compare them, no units, from whofe repetition 
a number can arife; confequently, that all 
prectie eftimation muft be arbitrary, and 
therefore ufelefs. 

647, Nevcrthelcfs, it Ihould be obferved, 
that all meafures were originally arbitrary^ 
and became fixed, only by convention and 

Z 4 agreement. 
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agreement. Thus a foot is a conventional 
quantity, arbitrarily fixed upon, and without 
any determinate foundation in nature, and 
therefore different in different countries. The 
fame may be faid oi weights ^ and of meafurcs 
of capacity, ts pints or gallons \ and of meafures 
of qualities, as oi heat, cold w//, dry, &c. : in 
the fame manner, probability and credibility 
are real, though invilible quantities, of which 
there arc different degrees, which have their 
foundation in nature; for probability is founded 
on the number of cafes in which an event 
happened, compared with the whole number 
in which it happened and failed, in circum- 
ftances fubftantially the fame. And in the 
fame manner, credibility is grounded on the 
experience we have had, of the qualities of a 
witnefs, requi "te to render his tcftimony mpre 
or Icfs credible. Thus, we everyday lay, 
that fome events, fome arguments,' fomc 
opinions, arc more probable than others; that 
one IS .highly probable, 'dnothcv fear cely pro- 
bable, another douhful, another improbable *f 
and we are convinced, that the teftimony of 
Bergman is more credible thart that of 
Paracelfus, &c. 

Still 
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' Still it may be replied, *' thstt of fenfiblc 
quantities or qualities we may have fenfibk 
mcafures, but of invifible quantities, fuch as 
the different degrees of probability refpefting 
human events, or of credibility, knowledge, 
integrity, &c. wfe can have no determinate 
mcafure, by which to eftimate their inequa- 
lity.'' Yet the contrary is well known; the 
ratio which the value of any thing bears to 
the value of any other thing, is an invifiblc 
quantity, which is fettled, merely by the 
cftimation of the parties concerned ; thu9, 
the value of a horfe may be deemed y«^^r/<?r 
or equivalent to that of a certain number 
of cows or (hcep, &c. a number fettled by 
cftimation. For the convenience of all par- 
ties, this value is eftimated by certain quan** 
tities of coin, and thus money becomes the 
standard, to which all valuation is referred^ 
Now, the different degrees of probability, are 
equally referable, and, in faft, are daily 
referred to that ftandard, by infurcrs, whether 
of lives, or houfes, or voyages, &c. grounded 
on experience of the number of times the 
event infured has happened or failed, in a 
certain number of years. A jury may fettle 

the 
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the degree in which they hold a witncfs 
credible, and this is better than yielding to a 
majority. 

648. There are many quantities, the ratios 
of which, to other quantities, cannot be af- 
certained, yet approximations thereto arc 
highly ufcful. Thus the ratio of the diameter 
of a circle to its circumference, cannot be 
cxaAly ftated, yet none will deny the utility 
of approximations towards it. 

649. The merit of painters has been de-* 
duced from the degrees of excellence which 
they have feverally attained, in the different 
parts of that art, exprefled in number, as 
d^Jigrtj colourings expreffion^ and compo/ttlon, 
multiplied into each other. See Mem. of 
the Roy. Acad, of Paris, for 1755. 

, 650, The principal advantages arifmg from 
a fpeeific potation of the degrees of probability 
and credibility, are, 

Firft, that it fixes the vague diftiaftioM 
•^hich we naturally make of thcfc degrees, 
renders them more precife, and thus enables m 
to deduce conclufions, other wife unattainable* 
For inftance, we may conclude that, in fom^ 
cafes, tb« teftimony gf two doubtful witn^ffef 

is 
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is more crediU^ than that of one witnefe oflow 
credibility. See No. ^90, &fc. And that the 
opinions of two phy ficians or lawyers of inferior 
note, may poflibly be preferable to that of one 
eminent in either of thofe profeffion*. No. 
618. And this obicrvation rtiay be extended 
to many cafes, that occur in common life, 
unlefs fome paffion or partiality interferes; 
for when that happens, no certain eftimation 
of probability can be had. 

Secondly, it enables us to ftrike a balance 
betwixt oppofite probabilities, or teftiraonics^ 
and fliew w^ith prccifion, wbieh of them i» 
prepQnderant, and by how much. 

^ Thirdly, as in a courfe of years we ourfelvcs 
change our opinions, calculation may fhew us 
the precife weight of the proofs or caufcs^, 
that induced the change* 

6^ I . Solidity of judgment confiib chiefly 
in the juft cftimation of probabilities, and [oM 
when the requifite data are known, it is 
ieldom that any mtftake can occur ; but in 
many caifes, thefe are difficultly procured. 

65^. To help to form an eftimate of the 
credibility of witnefles, whether known to us, 
or ablblutely unknown, I have formed the 

following; 
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following fcalc; which, if judged dcfcftivc, 
may be amended by others. 

Unknown^ and of the lowcft clafs — 
Ditto, fworn - -^ ^ ^^ 

Unknown f but of fuperior condition. 
Ditto, fwom 

Known and credible , - 
Ditto, fwom - - 

Mbre credible . - - 



Sworn 



20 

I± 

20 

IL 

10 

20 
20 

20 

il 

20 



More credible - - - 

Sworn - - •» 
Still more credible 

Sworn • - - « -li 



17^ 
20 

20 

iL 

20 



20 
19 



Of the higheft credibility 

and this ^ not increafed by an oath- 

65s. In affigning to any perfon a particulair 
degree in this fcale, it is plain, that regard 
fhould be had to his age, education, rank in 
life, and general charader, befides the general 
qualifications mentioned No. 445, &c. 

654. The 
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654* The credibility of the opinion of a 
profedional man, is in general as his repute or 
lituation, if fairly obtainied. Yet there arc 
numerous exceptions to this rule. Many, of 
the higheft merit, either through bafhfulnefi, 
or indolence, or contempt for certain artifices, 
havp never acquired that celebrity, to which 
their acquirements entitled them. For in- 
ftance, in the medical profcffion, the late 
Dr. Black ; and in the legal, Serjeant Hawkins, 
who was n^med, from his want of praftice, 
the hrieflefs Serjeant. 

^^5. But the opinions of profcffional men, 
can feldom be as credible as the teftimony of 
a credible witnefs to a faft, and commonly 
only in very clear cafes, being for the moft 
part conjefturaK Hence I eftimate the opi- 
nions of perfons of the higheft repute, at 

from — to ^, and thofe of lower repute, at 
from H to -^ 



20 : 20 
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SECTION XXII. 
«r tnt, rKoBABititY, Mtiiity and tozMMt.it at 

BOMAft ACTIOBS.. 

6^6^ When men arc free from phyiical 
ccMiftraint or reftraint, their a<%ions arc the 
refults of the aiflual conflitution of their 
kiiinds, and of the general motives that 
influence the human will^ modified by cir<- 
cumftances peculiar to each cafe. 

^57- '^hc a<ftual conftitution of the mind 
confifts in its previous difpofitions, arifing^ 
partly from natural temper, partly from 
education, partly from preconceived opinions, 
faaf)its, company, age, obfervation, iind ex- 
perience. 

^58. The motives that generally inSuence 
the v^ill, are natural inftinA and paffions^ 
whether felfilh or moral, benevolent or male- 
volent ; their energies arc various, in different 
individuals, and in all modified by the pre- 
fence or diftancc of their objeAs, and the 
fetcility, or difficulty, or danger to be cncoun- 

tcre4 
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tered in attaining them. Plflant vievirs are. 
Indeed^ generally attriljuted to reafon^ m 
contradiitinilion to pajfion\ yet, in reality^ 
reafon does no more than difcover the impor- 
tance of the objcift, and the means of 
purfuinjg or avoiding it ; the true principle or 
motive of its purfuit or avoidance^ is tbo 
pailion it excites. 

6c^^. Motives of any particular tendency 
^re often io complicated with thoie of an 
opposite tendency, that the agent himfelf 
hefitates, which of them he fhall obey ; much 
more muil tboie, who attempt to conjefture 
wh^ his determination fhall be.^ 

€60. However, if the aftual conftltti^n 
of the mind^ and the general habitual motives 
of its anions were known, the refulting 
determination, might in moft cafes be in- 
ferred, to a great degree of probability. A» 
on a. die, having ^^ faces marked with an actf^ 
and pnly one with a deuce, we muft judge 
thp turning up of an ace moft probable. 

66 i. This almoft cohllant connexi<m of 
humai) adions, with particular kiiown mo^ 
tives, has been, by many, confounded witb 
ncceffity, but, in my opinion, very unjuftiy ; 

for 
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for a being cannot be deemed to a<ft through 
ncccffity, whofe choice is, in all cafes, direded 
by what he himfclf thinks bell, while there 
is /carce any motive, which may not, in f(;mc 
point of view, be thought beft ; or, if to him 
apparently equal, the very necefljtj of making 
ibmc choice, is fufficient to chufe in confor* 
mity to one or other. 

662. And though an ablblutc certainty of 
the determination be unattainable by any 
but Him who reads all hearts, yet in fimple 
cafes, experience and obfervation inform us, 
that a very high degree of probability may be 
obtained. 

66^. As human adlions may be traced 
from a knowledge of the mental conftitution 
of the agent, and of the motives by which he 
is generally governed, fo the motives may 
themfelves be difcovered, by a knowledge of 
the conftitution of his mind, and of the adlions 
produced by him; fo that any two of thefc 
being known, the third may be fairly inferred. 

664. The merit of an adion conlifts in 

its conformity to moral law, in oppofition to 

all occurring difficulties, and under the 

guidance of proper motives. 

66^. Demerit 
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665,. Dcnacrit, on the contrary, or gbilt^ 
urifes from a wilful breach of that law, through 
the influence of motives, of whofe malignit/ 
the agent is confcious, or may and ought ta 
difcerri. 

666. Hence it frequently happens, that a^ 
the merit or demerit of adlions depend chiefly^ 
on the motives, from whence they originate, 
not only the aAion, but alfo the previous 
mental conftitution or charader of the agents 
and the circumjacent circumftances, ihould be 
fully confidered, before the intention or motive, 
and confequently his guilt or innocence, can 
be determined. 

667. In many cafes, however, the adl itfclf 
naturally fuggefts the probability of a depraved 
motive, and conftitution of mind ; and con- 
fequently requires a juftification on the part 
of the ageut, as may thus be (hewn. 

668. Guiit confifts in a wilful tranigreffion 
of a known moral law ; a law in rtioft cafes 
known to all niankind; its IcnQwIedge in 
particular cafes, may therefore be prefumcd, 
that is aiTumed as certain, until the contrary^' 
appears. In the iame manner, humji|i adion;, 
l^ing feldpm the eff^^ of conftraint^ muft 

Aa be 
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be deemed wilful^ until proved not to have 
been fo. Now, all adions proceeding fronn 
the will of an agent duly informed, being the 
fefults of Ibme motives, thofe motives that 
induce a wilful tranfgreffion of the moral 
law, muft themfclves be incompatible with 
that law, or at leaft be deemed fo, until the 
contrary appears. 

This fubjedl is well illuftrated by Mr. Cape! 
Lo^, in his Law of Evidence, vol. ii. p. 879, 
4th edition ; which, as bis illufttation relates 
to a matter of the greateft importance, and of 
tiniverfal concern, I ihall here fet it down in 
his own words* 

*^ Prima facie, nothing in the general 
confideration of the fa<ft at large, can juftify 
one man*s killing another,* under the protec- 
tion of the fame laws, 

*^ The n>alic€ therefore, is in the faft 
itfelf, without juftifiable caufe fliewn, or a 
legal excuie ; and this will be according to 
the circumftances proved, if ' the evidence 
is OjCr killing without provocation/ (and it 
lies on the defendant to fliew fuch provoca- 
tion as the law allows in excufe,) no par- 
ticulia: malice, a» we have feen, needs to be 

< — 
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proved ; but, if the defendant prove a pfoVa- ^ 
cation by aflault for inftance, of the deceaffsd^ 
the prefumptioti agalnft him from the afl: of^ 
killing, is now rebutted, until .the profecutof 
fliew that fuch provocation was fought 
malicioufly as a colour y fo whete the evidence 
tend^^to prove * the killing an officer,' or that 
the party * who killed,' was committing an 
unlawful ad:, and that death enfucd to fomc- 
body ori that adlion ; or, ' if the a6l* appears 
deliberate, ' naturally' tending to the per- 
fonal hurt of any one, ' and prefumably to 
death ;' in thefe ' fcveral' cafes the law 
implies the circumft^nce of malice, ' dif* 
provable by various evidence, according to thi 
general or fpecial fafts which fupport it;* 
and this implication of the law is in defence , 
of mankind: for all malice (^ which in thcJ 
legal fenfe is a difpojiiion to do an unlawful 
a^y) is a fecret quality of the mind: and it 
is the fa6l only that appears, and can be 
brought in proof; and it is from the circum- 
fiance of the faft, that a ihan mull colle<ft the 
offence of the niind, ^ and the legal degrees 
of that offence :' now, when a man kills 
another, that {%, prima facie, fo iil-natured arid 

A a ;? bloody 
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bloody an adion> that it is preiumed to be 
malicious, * till the contrary be proved ;' and 
^ therefore, the * apparent' offender, to cover 
himfelf from the fuppofition that the law has 
made in tendernefs to mankind, miift (hew 
fome ' juft ncceffity,' fome * provocation,' 
or fome accident, in *' juftification, extenua- 
tion, or exdufe of the faA ;' or, if he cannot 
thus mollify or cxcufe the adion, the fuppo- 
iition of the law remains, and he ought to be 
puniihed with certain death/* 



CHAPTER VIII. 

SECTION I. 

OF AXIOMS, MAXIMS, AND APHO&ISMS. 

66g. j4xioms are univerfal propofitions, 
wTiofe truth, when the terms which cxprcfi 
them are underftood, is felf evident. 

Thus the axiom, whatever is, is, every one 
who underflands the import of the words 
wiat/oever, and is, inftantly perceives to be 

true; 
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true ; but thefe terms being abftraA, their 

iignification is not immediately perceived by 

children, nor by perfons in a ftate of mental 

imbecility. 

670^ Mr. Locke, lib. iv. chap. vii. fee. 10, 

is partly right in denying, that they are the 

principles" or foundations of our knowledge ; 

for, from many of them, no conclufion can be 

drawn; as, for inftance, from that here quoted; 

yet there are others, from which conclufions 

may fairly be deduced. Thus, if a definition 

of any being be agreed upon, properties 

included in, ©r excluded from that definition, 

may juftly be inferred or denied, as the cafe 

may be, firom the principle that // is mpojfihle 

to he and not to he at the fame time, and in the 

fame rejpe^. Thus, if it is allowed that God 

may be defined to be a being, infinitely per- 

fed:, and that veracity is a perfeftion, wc muft 

conclude, that veracity is afcribable to God, 

other wife he would not be infinitely perfcft, 

and confequently would he and not he God, 

which is impofilible. In the fame manner, 

the unity of God may be proved, and thus 

alfb all imperfe&ions are excluded from his^ 

nature. 

A a 3 671, la 
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6yi. In geometry, frequent ufe is made of 
axioms ; Euclid lays down fc veral, and on 
them refts the final proof of his demon - 
ftrations, 

Care muft be taken, .that axioms be pro- 
perly underftood. Thus, that the whole is 
equal to its parts colleSiivefy taken, is evident, 
lyhcn it is underftood that npne of thefe parts 
include the other, as is the cafe in continued 
quantity; but if any of thefe parts include the. 
other, (as in numerals) it is falfe ; thus 7 and 
8 are parts of i^, but as 8 includes 7, thefe, 
numbers, taken together, exceed i2i, fince 
they amount to 15, 

67a* M^ximji and aphorlfms, are alfo general 
truths, but not felf evident. In experimental 
fciencesi they sire fummaries, or final refults, . 
from numerous fa<9:s, and are highly ufeful, 
as from them, feveral new fails may often be 
deduced fjy analog. In Jpeculaiive fcienccs, 
fUi metaphyfics^ theology, morality, jurifpru-r 
dence, logick, &c. they arc either the prin-'! 
piples;, pr the immediate and moft general 
infeirienceSii from the prhicipies . of thofe 
fciencesi. Thus in theology , {rova the pria-^ 
pipip, that veracity is one of the attributes of 

(jod^ 
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God, it is inferred, that whatever God reveals 
is true ; and, that any propojttion confirmed by 
miracles, is either mediately or immediately, (as 
the cafe may be") revealed by God; on thefe 
maxims, both the Jewifh and Chriftian reli- 
gions are founded. So in kgick, that things 
that are in any reJ^eEi the fame withp or equal to 
another, are in the fame ref^Sis the fame with, 
or equal to each other, is a maxim, on which 
all reafoning is founded ; and demonilrations 
ah abfurdo, on the maxim that of two con- 
tradidory propofitions, if one be falfc, the 
other muft be true. So in chronology, and 
criticifin, certain canons or maxims are efta- 
bliflied, by the application of which, many 
fadts are afccrtained, or reje<5led, &c. 

6y^, Locke alfb well obfervcs, t/iat axioms 
and maxims being well underftood, and rcu 
dered familiar, are very convenient in ratifying 
and as it were fealing the convidlion of fome 
particular truths, which arc fhewn to agree 
with them, and are lefs familiar, and in faft 
not originally derived from them.* 

SECTION 

* la the nth fe£kion of the chapter above quoted, ho 
iifes the word revelation in a new« and therefore improper 
ienfe^ faying, that when we find out an idea, by whofe 
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SECTION H. 

or SOME CENERAL DEFINITIONS, 

674. T6 Mfiderjiand, is to difqern a relation ; 
thu8 to underftand words, or terms, or propo- 
fitioris, is to difcern their fignification. To 
underftand a language, is to difcern the figni- 
fication of its words and idioms. A relation 
is peffe&ly difcerned, when its fubjeft, term, 
and foundation, are known ; but imperfedily, 
if only the fubjecl and term, or pnly the 
fubjecft and foundation are known, 

6yc^. To know a thing, pr the truth of 
a propofition, is to judge it on proper motives 
to be true, or to be convinced of its truth. 
To know a fciencc, is to difcern the truths, 
and the foundations of thofc truths, which it 

intervention the connexion of two others is difcovercd, 
this is a revilatiqn from God, by fh? voice ofreafon. Wha^ 
he adds of revelation by the voice of the fpirit^ is mere 
cant, which, from the bigotry of the times, he vvas obliged 
tQ chime with ; and what he fays of reafoh, being a reve-^ 
Jaiion, biB cpDtradifis, lib« iy, chap, xviii. fee. ^^ 

contain;. 
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contains. Thus, to know a faft, is to judge 
if it be true, either on the teflimony of our 
Ipnfes, as having witneffed it, or by confciouf- 
nefs or demonftration, or on other indubitable 
tcftimony ; thus I know my own perceptions 
by confcioufnefs, the truth of the propoiition^ 
of Euclid by demonftration, and that there 
was fuch a king as William the Conqueror, 
fuch an enaperor as Auguftus, &c. by indubi- 
table teftimony. Hence knowledge and ccr^ 
tainty arc nearly the fame; knowledge de-^' 
noting judgment or convi6lion, and certainty 
the reliance or aflurance of the truth of that 
judgment. However, knowledge founded on 
any foreign teftimony is indireSf^ and more 
commonly called he/iefy yet, may I not fay, / 
know the fun rofe many years before I was horn, 
or thatj had an anceftpr 5000 years ago ? 

676. To conceive a thing, is to form an 
idea or an adequate notion of it. Thus if 
any thing be explained or defcribed to me, if 
I can form an idea or adequate notion pf it, 
I may fay / conceive it. So if I read ^ 
defcription of London, and from that defcrip- 
tion I can form an idea of it, I may fay 
J conceive wb?it fort of tovv^ij it is; but I 

pinnol 
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cannot conceiv^e a triangle, one of whofe fides 
h equal to the other two, for I can form no 
idea of fuch a triangle. 

6^2. Theic three terms are frcqiiently ufed 
indifcriminately, in common language, and 
even in philofophical difquifitlons ; which oc-. 
cafions much confufion. Thus a perfon is 
faid to know a language ; whereas^ it would be 
more proper to fay, he underjiands ?i language. 
Some propofitions may^ be imperfe<^ly under-*' 
flood, which can by no means be conceived. 
Thus when it is laid, that the world was 
created, the propofition may be underftood, 
other wife it could not be affirmed i but it 
cannot be conceived, as of the power by 
which it was cfFcftcd, no adequate notiou 
can be formed. 



SECTION III. 

OF CEKERAL LOGICAL AMD PHlLOdOPHiCAL j^AXIMS. 

678. All terms art more or iefs intelltgibky 
whofe Jignification is more^ or Iefs perfectly 
hiown^ Thus, men blind from their nativity, 

may 
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may ncverthclefs form fome notion, thoiigh 
not an idea, of light and colours ; fincc Drs* 
Saunderfon and Moys> who were thus cir- 
cumftanccd, have been enabled to give Ico- . 
tures on opticks, and certainly knew more of 
the properties of light and colours, than the 
generality of mankind, See 370. Thus, terms 
denoting Jeiifib/e objects, or other ftates of the 
mind, know^n only by confcioufnefs^ or hy 
intimate, conviSiiofi and reajon/dis the exiftencc 
of our own roirid ; or by analogy y as the exift- 
ence of other minds ; or of privations ^ as dark- 
nefs, blindnefs, filence; or of negations^ as 
impoffibility, non-exiftence, annihilation, ni- 
hility or nothing: or complex terms, that 
denote an unknown ohjeSly together with a 
known relation to a known ohjeSi, or to 
an unknown ftate of a known objeit, are alfb 
intelligible; thus x+i = V 2. Here x is^ an. 
unknown quantity, and ^+1 is a complex 
term : = denotes the relation to the known 
quantity J2, as does the cubic root the un- 
known amount of a particular intelligible 
ftate of that complex term, or terms that de- 
note the unknown caufes of known effedis^ di^ force, 
(It t ration, eJe^rifcfl or magnetic powers, &c. 

6yg. Terms 
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6/9- Terms that denote a known fa&^ though 
eonneSIedwith an unknown caufe or circuntflan* 
ceSf are perfeBly intelligible^ as nutrition, vegc-t 
ration, fecretion, eleftricity, magnetifm, &c/ 

For we cannot deny general and well-known 
faftsr of which there miift be fome mode of 
caufatioh, (nor confequently deny undcr- 
ftanding the meaning of the terms that cx-^ 
prefs inch fafts, together with their unknown 
niode of caufation.) merely becaufe we arc 
ignorant of the immediate or general caufes 
of thofe fads ; or how, or in what manner, 
or by what degrees, or for what end, they 
operate ; or of the preceding or concomitant 
circumftances. An American favagc cannot 
underiland how Europeans convey their 
thoughts to one another by writing, and yet 
many of thofe favages are well acquainted 
>yith that fa<ft. 

680 -. Complex terms that exprefs vbbat is 
evidently repugnant^ (as a round fquarc,) are 
unintelligible; for the fignification of the one 
is incompatible with the fignification of the 
other. Such terms may be called repugnant. 
(So Berkeley, Min. Philof. Dialogue 7, fee. 
yI.) and Mem, Bert, 11789, 4129. 

6Su Simple^ 
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<j8i. Simple or complfx terms ^ to which an 
unintelligible Jignijication is cffixed^ may alfo he 
denomtfiated unintelligible ; thus the internal 
mould of Bufibn, is a complex unintelligible 
term. So alfo the Archeus of Stahl, and the 
fubjiantial forms of the peripatetics. 

Such terms may alfo be c?\\tAfenfelefst and 
the potentia animq/iica of Borelii, lib. ii, de vi 
percuflionis. See i Baxter 2^. 

6^2. Complex terms that denote fomevohat 
phyjically impoffible^ are intelligible y but not 
thofe that exprefs a metaphyfical or mathematical 
impojibility. Thus wc underftand what is 
meant by perpetual motion^ or the philo/ophers. 
Jlone\ for the iropoffibility of theie arifes 
merely from their inconfiftency with the 
laws of corporeal nature, which the Author of 
nature may fuipend or vary. But metaphyfi- 
cal or mathematical impolfibilities, imply a 
contradi6tion ; fuch as a mortal and unju/i 
God^ a triangle, one of who/ejides is as long as 
the other two, &c. ; thefe alfo may be called 
repugnant. 

68^. Terms~to which no Jigntfication,wbet}ier 
direSf, or analogical, or relative, is affixed, are of 

courfc 
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coiirfe unintellig^k^ and may he called fenf cleft f 
z.%Blytre. 

684, A fropojiitonj njohofe extremes (that is, 
whoJeJiibjeSi and predicate J are intelligihle, may 
he eitfier true or falfey rfitelligihle, of uninfelli^ 
gihle. Thus a propofitioh aflerting that men 
arc mortal, is true, thotlgh they may be ren- 
dered immortal by Divine Power ; and fb a 
propofition aflerting a natural or phyfical im- 
poffibility is falfe j as that a dead man may 
be reftored to life, by barely commanding him 
to rife ; though, by fupernatural power, this 
may be efFefted : but a propofition aflferting 
what is clearly difccrncd, to be cither mcta- 
phyfically or mathematically impojjihley fcems 
to me to be, not only inconceivable, but alfo 
unintelligible, as that God is tinpiftj or that he 
is the author of moral evil. Though the terms 
expreffing the fubje6l and predicate, are per-, 
fe£Hy intelligible ; and the reafon is, that their 
connexion cannot be underftood, as they ex- 
clude, and are incompatible with each other j 
and their connexion being utterly unintelli- 
gible, the propofition muft be fo too; as to an 

- « 

affirmative propofition, a copula or connexion 
is etfentially requifitc : without that, it is ftot 

a 
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ti propofition, and an unintelligibly connexion 
is the fame as none at all. So in mathematics, 
the affertions that a part is equal to the whole, 
or that tffrom equals you take equals, the remain^- 
derjhall he unequal, are unintelligible ; but it 
is faid, an unintelligible propofition can nci* 
ther be affirmed nor denied ; whereas, the 
above affertions are denied. The anfwer is 
obvious ; a propofition unintelligible, becaufe 
cither its fubjeft or predicate, or both, are 
fenfelefs, cannot be affirmed nor denied ; 
becaufe fenfelefs terms are incapable of any 
relation, being mere empty founds, and there- 
fore ^/Jw/J/^, as at No* 683. But propofitions 
that are. unintelligible, becaufe one or other, 
or both, their extremes are repugnant, arc not 
only falfe, as many perfeftly intelligible pro- 
pofitions are, but can by no poffibility be 
otherwife than falfe, and confequently can 
and muft be denied. Their falfehood, then, 
is perfedly intelligible, and therefore may be 
affirmed ; in this fenfe, their meaning is per- 
fectly intelligible; for falfehood is all their 
meaning imports; and, for the fame reafbn, 
propofitions, whofe copula is impoffible, muft • 
be denied. r ■ 

6S5. mere ' 
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685. Where tJie extremes of a propofitton are 
tntelUgihk, and are not evidently incompatible 
with each other , the proportion may he true, and 
confequently on proper proof may he credited^ 
though the relation tliat connects the extremes, is 
not under jioody or imperfeSlly under/lood. Thus 
in the proportion, aflcrting that the iquare of 
the hypothenufe is equal to the fum of the 
fquares of the other two fides, the terms 
fquare of tJie hypothenufe^ and thofc of the 
other two fides that form the fubjc<ft of 
which equality is predicated, arc well under- 
ilood by every mathematician, though he 
may forget the demonftration,* and confe- 
quently not adually difcern the conncAing 
relation pf thoie extremes; io alfb another 
perfon, who has never feen this propqiitiotn 
demonftrated, but who underflands the im- 
port of the terms, may yet believe, upon the 
teftimony of all mathematicians, that it is 
true, though he does not difcern the relation of 
equality attributed to thele fquares, nor con- 
quently the truth of the prbpofition. Nay, 
in fuch cafe, though the relation be indif- 
cerniblc by all hunian underflandings, yet« on 
proper proof, its exigence may be believed* 

Thusi 
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^ithus in the proportion fome being is iitiok 
ginated, the term being is intelligible ; io alfo is 
the predicate unortginatid\ and thbilgh the 
ihtrinfic fbuildatioti of the relation that cbn- 
nc6ls them, is impcrfedly intelligible, yet we 
know fuch relation to exift ; for the truth of 
the propofition has been demohftrated a priori 
and indifeftly by Dr. Hamiltori, who Ihews 
that a propofition cohtradiding it, is necef* 
larily falfe, fince if no being was urtbriginated, 
lio being whatfoever could now exift ; and it 
has evermore been demonftrated a pojlertori ; 
.but the origination of all created beings is 
perfcdly intelligible, as they are the terms of 
the relation of infinite power, which reqixires 
ilo fiibjeft to aft upon, otherwife it would not 
be infinite ; confequcntly creation is perfeftly 
intelligible, though inconceivable, as it is not 
analogous to any of thofe efFefts with which 
we are acquainted. 

685.*" But a fad: or dodrine inconceivable, 
and alfo deftitute of pr#of, cannot be admitted. 
(Proofs may be either dired or indired), 
thus the caufation or power of any creature 
cannot be admitted, being unintelligible and 
dcftitute of proof. 

• Bb 68$, A 
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686. Apropofitton not underjioodi and confer 
quently while fo unmteUigible, by the per/on to 
whom it is propofed, cannot he diredlly believed, 
or denied by bini, but it may he believed or 
rejjeSied by him hidire£lly, inferentially^ tJiat is, 
an proper extrinfic proof \ for truth coiififts in 
the reality of the relation betwixt the fubjcft 
qnd attribute of a propofition. Then if the 
Signification of neither of them is known^ it 
is plain their relation to each other cannot be 
difcerned, nor conlcquently can the truth of 
the propofition be directly and explicitly be* 
lieved. Yet where fufficient extrinfic reafons 
are adduced, for believing that the .terms are 
intelligible to others, and not mere emp^y, 
founds, and that a relation betwixt them does 
exift, the propofition may be aflcnted to, and 
thus may indiredlty, and inferentially be be- 
lieved; Thus, as Dr. Watts remarks,* if a, 
fkilful mathematician fhould tell a» plough TO an 
that an elUpfis is ntfide by afediion of a cone, the 
peafant may belieye hinj, though he does npt 
underfland what is meant by a cone or an 
tllipfts. Thus alfo, an illiterate perfoa who 

* P. 213. 
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^^tlnot read the Bible, may yetbelietc it td 
he true, as moft Chriftians did, befofe it was 
tranflated into a language they underftood. 
Thus, Newton's Priticipia are believed to be. 
tnie by thotiiands, who do riot underftand th^ > 
various propofitions they contain. This, how- 
'ever, is improperly 'called a belief of ah unifi- 
telUgible proportion ; it is rather an admiffioii 
^f the unintelligible propofitioh, grounded on 
a belief, that the teftimony of the perfons 
who aflert its tr^th may be relied on ; much 
5efs can fuch belief be called knowledge.* 
See No. 366, ^nd 370. 

€87-* H^nce (viz. from No. 684 td 685),' 
^he MERE or bare MnlnteUlgthtUty of a propofi^ . 
iioHy wbofe eictr ernes are not evidently repugnant ^ 
it n^ ^r oof either of its truth, or of Its falfehood. 
For fome iach ^opofitions are true; as that 
%ht world Wds formed by ah tiiiorlgmated behig, 
^vfiich is only ittiperfeAly intelligible, the 
mfrlnjtc foundatioh, of the ifelation, conne^ng 
ib«'/r^ with //>/(9ri^m^//o//, being unknown. And 
others are falffe, as that the world %Jbds for we J 
hy an untritelH^eni beings J'or, as the Hvorld 

♦60 Locke, lib. iv. €hap. kv. fee. i. 
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includes intelligence, and the predicate ex- 
cludes it, the relation of caufation implied b/ 
the co^xi\2i formedy is unintelligible, and defti- 
tute- of any foundation, either intrinfic or 
extrinfic* Therefore, in fuch"* cafes we can 
diftinguifti a true from a falfe propofition, 
only by the proofs which fumilh a foundation 
for the relation ; if the propofition is deduced 
from known and certain fads, or from premifes, 
whofe truth is certain, it muft bt true, and 
confequently believed ; but without indubi- 
table proofs, (there being in that cafe, no. 
foundation for the relation of the fubjeft and 
predicate,) its truth cannot be difcerned, and 
confequently it cannot be believed. 

688. Where the terms of a propo/iiion arg 

INTELLIGIBLE IN THEIR LITERAL SENSE, 

hut in thatfenfe, repugnant to the nature of the 
being of whom they are affwrned^ and yet are 
demonfirahly true^ in a fenfe hearing fome ana^ 
logy to tlu literal^ thoughJhiSlly inconceivahk by 
H$, they rmijlhe underfiood metaphorically ; 

* It U not fufficient to call it inconcdvable^ for the for- 
matiou of the world, even by an intelligent caufe, is 
inconceivabU, for Want of any analogy, but not oinin- 
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their real mode of extjlence evidentfy lies beyond 
the extent of our faculties . 

Thus many of our own rnere intelle^ual 
ftatcs or operations, are exprefled by terms 
borrowed from the corporeal, and confequently • 
ihtelligibk only by bearing fome analogy to 
thefe laft ; thus we fay, we apprehend, we com^ 
prekend, we conceive, ^c judge, (from judicare, 
whofc etymology is jufdicere,) we reJleSI. So 
the vf or diS evidence, certainty, from cernere to 
decree. But of the real manner or mode in 
which thefe mental operations are formed, wc 
can form no notion. 

So alfo we muft allow, that God poffeflcs 
knowledge, ^nA foreknowledge -, for we ourfelvcs 
know, and even foreknow, many things ; but 
his mode of knowing or foreknowing, muft 
differ from ours, and agree only in the cffeft, 
and is in that fenfe, analogous to ours ; but, 
in reality, infinitely more perfeft, and the 
mode abfolutcly inconceivable; fo that to fay 
he can know future events, only through the 
medium, of their caufes, as we do, feems rafli 
and prefumptuous. Can we corfceive how 
God knows painf or even any fenfatibn, 
which he can neither feel, nor fornji an idea 

B b 3 of. 
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^f, in the fcnfc in which we undcrftaii^ 
thofe words ? 

68p. Hence, we may believe what is cer-. 
tain» though conneded with fomething incon-- 
Gcivable> as Defcartes long fince remarked^, 
abjurdum enim effety propUrea quod non compre^ 
h^ndimus unam rem^ quamfcmus ex naturafum 
nobis effe debere incoinprehen/ibiletny de aliq^ dubi^ 
tare, guam tTUime comprehendimus at que apud 
tiQS met ipfos expeirmujrl |Viax;ip. part* \., 
:^. xli. 

.690* Mmce objpBloM to the mode of ex^K 
ence of an ohje5f known to extjly but not to tbe^ 
qbjeSl itfelfy if any>fuch be, may be insoluble^ 
hexiaufe^ tie mode is inexplicable, but furni/b no, 
frmf (f the faJfehoqd offorne inafJignaUe, mode of 
exifte^ce\ they, merely prove^ that, to cotuceive fuch 
mode, exqe^ds the limits of our aSlml knowledge,., . 
qr even, in fomt^ cafes^ exceeds^ the limits (f our 
faQtilties. 

69 J . To, explain a thing, is to Jbew its^ con^ 

formity or analogy to fome known, truthx to ex-^ 

plain a phenomenon, is tojhew^^ its confm'mty tQ, 

fome general lam, or to affigna caufe or aferieS: 

offubprdinqte caufes, of which we can form Oi 

qlmr and preqife idea or notion, that contributes , 
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to lis produSlkn. So Dr. Black explained thd 
cfFcrrefGence arifing during the folutibifi of 
limcftone and of alkalies, and the caufticiiy 
of lime, &c. ; Priefily, the cortipofition of thS 
atmofphere ; Cavendifh, the formation of 
water, and of nitrous acid; Schcele^ the com^ 
pofition of vol. alkali, &c. ; Bergman, the fo^-* 
mation of fulphurated waters ; Lavoifief, the 
folution of metals, (zc. So to explain the 
mechanifm of a clock, the mCGhariift begifti 
by fhcwing, how the weights pull round the 
main wheel, and boW that by it« teetk 
catches hold of the neit wheel, &c. and thus 
exhibits the fcriesof fubordinatc caufes feadittg 
to the motion of the hammer, which flrikes 
the bell, aiid the motions of the hour and 
minute hands and pendulum. So to explain^ 
tL word or a fign^ is to fhew its SgniScation in 
intelligible terms. 

6gi2,. Neither truth nor evidence admit of any 
degrees; for truth conlifts in a perfcdl confor- 
mity, either of a fign to the thing fignified, ot 
of a copy to its origina:l, and therefore is in- 
compatible v^ith any excefs or Atft^. So 
evidence confifts in a full and accurate dif*- 
ccmment of the relation betwixt thd fubjed 

B b 4 and 
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and the predicate of a propofition, or, that no 
luch relation is difccirncd or difcernible, if the 
propofition is evidently f^lfe. But falf^hood 
and probability are fqfceptible of many degrees, 
the former deviating more or lefs from truth, 
and the latter more or Icfs diftant firom 

certainty. 

6gg. Neither does' metaphyfical or phjifical 
necejjity admit of degrees ; for what is metaphy" 
iically neceffary, is abfqlqtely impqffible to be 
otherwife, and impoffibility evidently has no 
degrees. What is phyfically neceffary, cannot, 
gonfiftently with the eftabliflied laws of 
nature, be altered, or happen Qtheywife than, 
pouformably to them, 

694. Buf ptoral necejf$ty fsmetpnesy though 
rarely^ admits of d^gr€es : moral neceffity is 
pnly a very high degree of probability, as that 
of a million to one, and therefore admits of 
foroe, but comparatively exceeding few, excep- 
tions. But in its fupreme degree, it coincide? 
>yith metaphyfical neceffity; thus ^motive of 
fome kind is pecdTary to all afts of the will. 
No man can prefer adual pain to adua| py 
future pleafure, &c. 

^95. Copditional neceflG^y is ^hat^ \vhich i$ 

aircrte4 
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aflfertcd to cxift in the relation of means to 
an end, fbppofing the attainment of that end 
to be intended. It is commonly of the moral 
kind, and fufceptible of degrees. 

6g6. But liberty hjufceptihle of many degrees^ 
as the difficulties of making a choice are more 
or lefs prcfling. 

697. Rvery judgment founded on a real rela^ 
tton betwixt its fuhjeSi and predicnte^ if the 
judgme7it be ufjirmativei or on the impoffibiUty of 
Jiich relations^ if the judgment be negative^ mt0 
he true. 

For the truth of a propofition (and a 
judgment is a mental proposition,) confifts ia- 
the agreement of its extremes with each other, 
if the judgment be affirmative j or in the 
. exclulion of fuch agreement, if the judgment 
be negative: now this agreement is rW, when 
it is dempnftrated, or felf-cvident, or certain ; 
•and fo alfo is its abfence, when it is neither 
demonftrated nor felf-evident ; and ftill more 
fo if, on the contrary, fuch relation is excluded, 
qv proved to be impoflible. But, though the 
t-cality of a relation be not evident, yet tho 
i^xiilence of fuch relation may be probable. 
^98. Partial, or inadequate ideas or notions 
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if loHy obje^, furntjh afuffictent foundation jftr 
t^afoningj if the conclnfons inferred from them 
extend no further than thefe ideas or notions, or 
their neceffary confequences. 

Thus, in mathematics, wc may feaibn upon 
ibme of the properties oi figures, without 
knbwing all their properties, or even confider- 
ing them, if they be known. So, in natural 
Jciences, we may reafon on ibme of the pro- 
perties of bodies, though wc cannot be faid>^ 
in any inftance, to know them all : for in- 
flance, we can reafon oh the gravity and 
elaflicity of the atmofphcrc, though we are 
far from knowing all its properties. So in 
f^etaphyfics, though otir notions of the human 
£>ul are partial and inadequate ; for the capa- 
city of perceiving, and the powers of judging 
and a^fing, arc the only with which wc arc 
acquainted ; yet from thefe wc infer its im* 
mortality, ficc. So though we know but few* 
of the divine properties, yet, on thefe whicly 
we do know, we may reafon accurately,, 

6^g. But to morality, jurifprudence, and^ 
politics, this maxim is not always applicable ; 
for to reafon accurately on particular qiieftionsc 
relative toi thefe fcicn?es, a;3 different eircum- 

fiance^, 
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ilances wiay alter the reftitude of the cfecil|on^ 
it is neceflary that every fuch circumilanoe. 
ihould be weighed and confidered. 

700. Things that are. in any reJj^eEt identi- 
jkd "i^iih a third thing, are in that fame reJpeSi 
identified with each ether. 

Thus, a thing appearing in differen-t ftatcs, 
^frequently glumes different names, though in 
each of thofe ftates it is effentially the fame ; 
for inftance, fome infeds appear fucceffivclj 
in three or four different ftates, and in each 
differ fo much in external appearance, as to 
be denoted by different names, as eater pillars^ 
chryfalis, and winged or papilUons. The cater- 
pillar is the fame animal as the chryfalis, the 
papiUion is alfo the feme animal as the chry- 
falis, therefor?, the caterpillar and the papil- 
lion are the fame animal. So water is flif- 
ceptible of three ftates ; firft, that of liquidity^ 
which in our climate is its common fl:ate; 
jfecond, that of /<:< ; and third, thdit o( vapour z 
now, as: water is effentially compounded of 
hydvogen and oxygen^j and fipce in the ftatc 
of ice it retains the fame compofitioix,. and 
iifuce vapour alfb retains the f^me compolition, 

it 
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it follows, that in that rcfpcd, ice, water, 'tind 
vapour arc the fame thing. 

70 1 . Things whofe pbyjical, metaphyjical, or 

. moral properties^ are in any reJ^eSi fimilar to 
thofe of a thifd, are, as to thofe properties^ 

Jimilar to each other » Thus, different bodics^ 
having the fame weight as a third body have 
the fame weight with each other, and equa- 
lity admits of no degrees, as is evident. But 
(Qualities, as colours, heat, cold, &c. may be 
faid to be fimilar, though differing in degree. 
Thus water heated to 200 degrees, and water 
heated to ziz degrees, are both called hot. 

705. But things whofe relations are Jirnilar 
to. the relations of a third things do not therefore 
hear a Jimilar relation one to the. other, hut 

<rather relations fimilar to the relet iom of each 
other. Thus, if A and J5 are both fathers, 
and in that refpeft refemble C, it does not 
follow that A is father to £, or -B father to A; 
for pot only the fubje^ of each relation arc 
different, hut the terms alfo, and confcquently 
it is impoffible that the fubjeft of one fhouW 
be the term of the other. It is in th.c foun^ 
Ration only of the relation, that the three 

relation! 
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,rektions agree^ or are iimilaf to Mch 
other. 

703. Nay, if two obje(^s bear fimilar fela* 
tioiis to a third objeft, as the term of each of 
them, it cannot follow that either of them 
Ihould bear a llmilar to the other, but rather 
that the relation of one of them to this term, 
is limilar to the relation of the other, to this 
fame term ; thus, they agree not only in the 
foundation, but alfo in the term. 

Thus, if A is fubjeft to B, and C alio fub-, 
je<ft to jB, it does not follow that either A or 
C arc fubjeft to each other, as is evident. 

704. Ratios or proportions if aid to hejimilar 
to each other y are inja6l not merely Jimilar^ hut 

' exaSily the fame- in each cafe, the one being con* 
fianily reducible to the other. Thus, the ratio 

of two to four, is exaftly the fame ais that of 

6 to 1 2, or of J2O0O to 4000. 

705. Two things are not tJiefame, hutfome 
hoxv di/iinguipiable when what can be c^rmed 
of the ov£, may he denied of the other. 

706. A propofition is- necejfarily true, if a 
propq/rtion that contradicts it is neceffarily falfe^ 
^/^ VICE VERSA. Hence, two truths can 

/never contradid each other. 

706. Many 
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7^6;^ Mmyjlightfrohabilities coAcurnng^ a^ 
t^uwalent to ajirong pfohahility. Thus, many 
iarthiing candles burning together, itnay give as 
Urong a light as a thicker candle. 

joy. By a^fon I underftand, that difpdfition 
<)f a being, by whofe immediate interrention, 
the exiftence or deftrudion of another beings 
or any change in the ftate of a being, has 
lenfued^ To aft, theref6re> is to intervene itl 
^ procuring the exiftence or deftrud:!on of, of 
tjliange m, another being, or in one's own* 

708. The fubftance in which this difpofi- 
tion cxifts, is called an agent. 

709. A being, therefore, by whofe intimc* 
diate aaion another being exifts, or h de- 
ftroyed, or altered, is faid to hdiWt produced it^ 
and is called its efficient caufe^ or limply iti 
caujey or the caufe of its deftruAion, or altera- 
tion, as the cafe may be. And even the end^ 
reafon, occafipn^ condiiiony model, or inflrument 
of the aftion of an efficient cauie, as, they^ 
contribute, though remotely, to the exiftence 
of the efFeA produced, are frequently called 
itscaufes. 

710*. Gi«/i//W, denotes the relation which 
has connefted a. caufe with its effed ; the 

fecundation 
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foundation of this relation is the a^lion of the 
caufe# Its fubjed: is the caufe itfelf> atid its 
term, is the cffedl produced. 

71 1 . ^y change I wndcrftand a fucceffion of 
ftates* 

yiz* Every being that exi/is, except one, has 
had a caufe ^ This is abundantly proved by 
Dr. Clarke, Mr. Locke, Dr. Hamilton, and 
many others, in treating of the exigence 
ofGod. 

713. Fiver y being is necejfarily prior to that 
being which is its effe£l. For<> if they be fup* 
pafed contemporaneous, they muft have obi* 
tained their exigence together, at one and the 
famcinft^nt, and confequeaUy one of thcta 
cannot be fuppofed to have received it from 
the other. Thus, if the fun be liippofed to 
have been always luminous, the firfl rays 
mufl have been created with it, though in the 
fubfequent inftants, light (according ta the 
jr^ceived opinions,^) may have been emitted 
from it. 

7 1 4. But a being coffered as a cause., nm^ 
ifl that rejpe£i be cottiefnporamaus with its 

^ea. 

For, confid^eired as a cau&« it bears a rela* 

tion 



tioh to Its efFeft, fince it cannot be dcnottii-a 
nated a cati/e, until it has produced its effiS^ 
which is its term* A relation \srithout at tcrmir 
cannot exift* A man cannot be fcallcd a 
father until he has had a child. 

715. Hence the diftindtion of priority o( 
feature, and priority of time^ is unfounded. 

yi6. Hence alfo, every caufe miift be dif^ 
tinguifhed from its cffcA, either phyfically, Of 
modal ly. 

717. Natural orfecondary caujesy as tbty, ar^ 
commonly called, are in faSl not the CAUSfrs 
hut the SIGNS of the various changes which they 
precede, and which on that account are deemed 
hy many to he effected by them ; whereas, thefoU 
efficient caufe of thefe changes, is . the fupremt.^ 
Author of nature htmfelf 

718, The order in which they follow each 
" other, and the diftinft or different appearances 

they exhibit, in each particular cafe, and, in 
different fubjeds, is conftant and uniform iit 
iimilar circumftances ; and thus bearing every 
charaftcr. of a fixed conftitution, they ate 
" ncccffarily deemed the refults of general lawi 
by which they are regulated, 
• 7 1 9v That they are the ^»i of the changes 

they 
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they precede^ is certain, for, when ottcfc thtit 
connexion with thefe changes is knowii, atid 
a fimilanty of fubjed and circunl{i:ahc€i ii 
obfcrved, thefe changes may Vith cettainty b* 
J)redi<5led ; oii this knowledge, all the pto^ 
ceffes of all arts af e founded. But, that thdy 
cannot be deemed the caufes of any cJhangc 
in the ftrift fcnfe of that appellation, li 
equally appareftt; for to fuppofe thertx tAuJei^ 
we muft fuppofe them to pofftfs power, or, i*i 
other words, that power is one ttf their pto^ 
pertics. Now, thalt pow^r fliduld hi k phy-* 
fical property of *ny body, is both inconceivable 
and tmneceflary ; for all the real properties of 
bodies, in dvefy other dafe, atid, indeed^ 
eiTeiitially, are fuch as rftay, by poffibiltty at 
leaft, be fuppofed perdcfptible* by oiii' fcnfes J 
but power, feeing an iflCofporeal of metaphy^ 
fical property, can in tiO cori6civablft cife bd 
en objed of any df our feAfos. Hinct, fkdthei 
Sir Ifaac Ne<vt6ti, rior tht ih6^ 6nBghfened 
of his followers, have confidertd attraftloit tti 
an inhdreftt propeifty, n6* 4h efBcicnt baufe, 
but rather sLi the uttkttowii prindpk of th6 
tcAdeilcy 6f bodies to titch tithit. N6#, aft 

iA6ondeivftble ^tcspetty fhould iieVdr be ad-* 

C c mitted 
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mittcd wiAotit neceffity, and here the ad- 
xniifipn of iiich a property is totally unnecef-* 
fary> as the exertion of divine power^ regulated 
by eftabliihed laws^ adapted to every Gafe> is 
fully iufHcient to anfwer the purpofes of 
geneml or particular inherent powers. 

ys^o. Men alfb have a dominion over thefe 
changes. Of thdir own volitions^ they are the 
real' and eiEcient caufes. but to thefe volitions 
a limited povver over their own bodies, is 
generally annexed ; by the motion of their 
own bodies^ they can alter the dates of other 
bodies; but the changes ariiing from the 
motions thus communicated, and the order 
accordmg to which they fucceed each other^ 
are ftill conformable to the laws of nature^ 
that relate to thefe new circumftances ; how- 
ever, as the volitions of men are the original 
occqfions ^of theie changes, from whence the 

iuccecding derive, men, or their volitions,r 

' ' • 

are .with fufficient propriety coniidered as 
their occafional caufes. 

JZI. -Hbw any being has its exiftcncejcitheift 
from any other, or without receiving it from 
any other, is equally inexplicable, and it rriuft 
be fo| for how denotes manner, inftrumenta- 
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llty, or mediation* And to explain thefe, 
tlidy muft be fUppofcd to have exiftcd; tut 
they have not exifted in the cafe of a teiii^ 
unofigihatedy nor in creation, which can have 
no intelligible caufe, but the will of the 
Creator. 

72:3. Every power is referable to fomtjub^ 
Jiance. Thus, the power of willing c\rfts iii 
the human mind, the power of creating, in 
the Supreme Being; in Ihort, every power 
inuft be the power of fbmcwhat, as cvtry 
property muft be the property of fbmewhat.^ 

723. We can never attribute power to attjf 
being, but by having obferved it, or by analogy, 
or by its being included in the definition offuch 
being.^ 

724. Nece^ty can in no cafe be conftdertd as 
the ground or caufe of exiftence.^ For neceflity 
is a mere abftraft term, denoting the impoffi- 
bility of the non-exiftence of that, whatever 
it be, whofe exiftence is aflcrtcd. * This im» 
poflibility has undoubtedly its foundation in 
the nature of the thing, to vvhich it is afcribcd, 
but this foundation is nothing diftin<ft from 

* Hamilton, 39. t Ibid» 83, 83. , 
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the thing itfelf, and therefore cannot be th€ 
caufe of it. Thiis we fay, the three angles &f 
every triangle are necejfarily equal to two right 
ones ; pr if is nectary that the three angles of 
every right-lined angle ^ Jhould he equal to two 
tight ones :. we cannot mean, that neceffity is 
the caufe of this equality, but fimpjy the 
mode in which we conceive it to exift. 

7:2^.. A laWy inafmuch as it refers to the 
will of ^ lawgiver, may well be denominated 
^ caufe\ whether phyfical or moral, as the 
cafe may be, but without fuch reference, it is 
ji^ mci'e fcnfelefs term^ 

7^6. The adaptation of means to an end can 
proceed only from an intelligent caufe. For this 
adaptation prefuppofes a difcernment of the 
relation, which the means bear to the end. 
Now the difcernment of relations is what 
.conilitutes and difcriminates an intelligent 
£9iXX^.(xoxn all other fuppofed caufes. And 
J>ence, the more complicated the means, the 
greater muil: be the intelligence of the cgufc. 

7^7. An effeSt is not always proportioned to 
the power of its caufe: nor is the power of (^ 
caufe necejfarily proportioned to its effeB. Thus, 
an artift, who can make the liioft complicated 

machine. 
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machine, may alio make the iimpleft. But 
this is to be underftood of real efficient caufes^. 
and not of thofe improperly fo called^ as 
mechanical and inftrumcntal caufes ; for thev 
cfFcds afcribed to fuch caufes^ are certainly 
^/gtw of the power exerted by the xcid efficient 
caules. " 

7^8. There cannot he two caufes of exa£lly 
the fame effeSi. For, in that cafe, each would 
be the total cauic of the effedl:, and not the 
total ; fince, beiides it, there would be another 
alfo ; the efFeft vy^^duld be entirely produced by 
one caufe, and yet not entirely, fince the 
whole was alfo produced by another c^ufe, 
which is evidently contradictory. When a 
load is drawn by two horfes, one part].of the 
weight is drawn by each ; it would be abford 
to fiiy, that the whole weight was drawn by, 
each, as well as contradictory to common 
experience* 

7^9. An affirmative propofiiion^ unlefs fdf-- 
evident^ requires to be proved; for, an affirma^. 
tivc propofition afferts the exiftcncc of its 
fubjeft, at fomc period of time. Koyy, the 
<;xiftcnce of any being cannot be fuppofe^A 
without being proved, unlefs we already 

C c 3 know 
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know that all pofliblc beings exifl;, which wc 
arc certainly far from knowing. 

Hence, an hypothecs cannot be deemed 
true, from the mere circifmftance, that its 
faliehood cannot be (hewn. 

J2^. Beings fhould not be multiplied 
without neceffity. 



SECTION IV. 

or THE AGREEMENT OF FAITH AND R^^ASON. 

730. By reafon^ I here undcrftand, firft, 
intuitive, or dcmonflxated tmths, whether 
metaphyiical, mathematical, or moral, 

731. Or, fecondly, the intelledual faculty 
of the human mind. 

j^z* Or, thirdly, the known laws of cor- 
poreal nature, and high probabilities. 

7SZ* Or, fourthly, expedations founded on 
the ufual train of moral events, or the ufual 
effedls of human chara<flers. 

734. Faith denotes truft, or confidence in, 
or a perfuafion of the veracity, probity, or 
integrity of any pcrfon, and in this fcnfe, we 

are 
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arc faid to believe in him; or, fecdhdly, it 
denotes the credit given to his teflimony, in 
any particular cafe. This is grpuridcd c^n the 
firftfenfe. ' 

735* Faith is either human, or divine, ac- 
cording as it is given to the teftimony of men, 
or to that of the Supreme Being j thii^ 1^ Is 
fimply called^/M,* 

y$6. Divine teftimony to any truth', is called 
a revelation of that truth. + This teftimony is 
given either immediately y by a fupernatural 
communication, or infpiration, of which we 
know nothing more than that it has exifted, 
as fuch communicatiori has commonly had 
no analogy to our ulual inlets of information, 
(though Ibmetimes it has beeij given by 
angels, appearing in a human form, and con- 
fequcntly in a manner, fimilar to that, by 
which wc receive information from each 
other) ; or mediately, by the pofitive aiTer- 
tlon of perfons poffeffed of fupernatural 
powers, exerted in proof of the credit due to 
them., and of the truth of the fads or doArines 
they announce. Or, laftly^ and mojre rc» 

* Locke, lih. iv. chap. xvi. fcc, i^. 
•)• Ibid. chap, xviii. fee. 2. 
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motdy, by tra^tthn^ from pcribns, to whom 
fuch proofs b^ve been exhibited.* 

737. Thwj Chrift received his doArinc by 
inipiration ;f for^ he aflerted that his dodlrine 
^^s Qot his^ but rather His that fent him iX 
^nd the ancient prophets^ as Jeremiah, EzekieU 
Hoica^ &c« aflerted that the word of God, 
that is^ a revelation, was made to them ; the 
9.poille$ received their dodrines from Chrifl, 
who^ by miracles, proved his veracity, and 
i;i\liaberi$ received them from the apoilles. 

739- Confequently, Chrift and the ancient 
Bro|)het3 believed the fa<£b or dodlrines they 
j^nnovmccd^to be true» through the conviAion 
^hat they received theoi from God, who can 
9f ither deceive^ nor be deceived ; which con* 
yiftioQ Wrought on their minds, as powers 
fully a& the evidence of a mathematical 
propoiition. 

739* But the apoftles believed thcfe truth; 
%Q have been revealed, not through a con^ 
virion imprei&d on their minds, by imme- 

* For the fenfe of this word, as here applied, fee Grot, 
ia Matth. chap» XV. fe(;. 9. 

t Fleury, ?cclcfiaft. Hift. 1.249. 
X John, vii. i6. 
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diate infpiratioh^5 but by the intermediation 
of realbn, for they muft have argued thus. 

740. Doftrines, which God has attefted, 
muft be true ; but God has attefted by ml* 
racles; which. we ourfelvcs have feen, the 
truth of the dodrines which Jefus has 
preached^ and which we ourfelves have heard 
him deliver. Therefore, the doftrines preached 
by Jefus, are true. Their faith, therefore, 
was founded on reafons perfedly evident and 
concluiive, refting, firft, on the evidence of 
their fenfes, and, laftly, on a demonftrativ« 
argument, that theie dodrines proceeded 
from God bimfelf 

741. Again, the perfons who received thefc 
do^Srines from the apoftles, believed them to 
have been revealed, that is, miraculoufly at- 
tefted by God, becaufe they were announced 
to have been fo, by perfons, who could have 
been impelled by no human motive, whether of 
ambition or pleafure, to impofe upon them ; 
who afferted them in oppofition to their 



* Not, even Peter, when he confcffed Jefus to be the 
Son of God ; for, otherwife, it were no merit in him to 
to have done fo. See Hammond's note on Matth. xvi. 
16, and Woltogcn. 
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carlieft and moft flattering prejudices, deterred 
by no menaces, dangers, or fufFerings; nay, 
they knew that many of them had lufifered 
death, in confequcnce of their atteftation, 
that they had feen the author of thefe doc- 
trines alive, after he had been notorioufly put 
to a public and ignominious death. 

74^. Confequently they had a moral cer- 
tainty of the veracity of the apoftles, and 
confequently, of the truth of the doftrines 
they announced, as originally attcfted by God 
•hirofcjf 

743, Laftly, all fucceeding generations be- 
lieved thefe doflrines to have been revealed,^ 
on the authority, that is, the atteftation of the 
preceding generation ; that they received thofc 
dodtrines, or rather the books that contained 
them, from the former generation, and fo on, 
in a retrograde oirder, terminating in that 
which received them immediately from the 
cvangclifts or apoftles thcmfelves. 

744. The apoftles who received thefe doc- 
trines from Chrift himfelf, were certain that 
they were true mfome fenfe, yet they did not 
underftand theni in the true fenfe, until they 
had received a new illumination at^ or after 

the 
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tfcye day of Pcntecoft ; thus, before, and even 
after the rcfurrcftion, they expefted Chrift to 
cilabltfh a temporal kingdom. 

745. Hence, it is plain, that the lenfe'of 
do^rines taught by Chrift himfelf, might be 
miftaken by thofe, to whom they were im- 
mediately announced, lince it was mifunder- 
Hood by the apoftles ; thus, when he informed 
them and others, that he was the Chrift, or 
Meftias, they miftook the meaning of that 
word, for they imagined the Mcffias would be 
a temporal prince. 

746. We fee alfo, that the faith of perfons 
to whom revealed doctrines were mediately 
conveyed, was in every progreffive ftcp, from 
the generation that received them from the 
apoftles to that now exifting, grounded on 
reaibns evincing their derivation from God 
himfelf; hence, in every cafe, faith is founded 
on the evidence of fenfe, or on moral cer- 
tainty, that fuch evidence had been given, 
and, therefore, can in no cafe contradid cither 
reafons metaphyfically evident, or the ; cvi-* 
dence of fenfe; for, if it could, it would 
fubvert itfelf, being, as we have fecn, grounded 
on both; and the reafons for believing the 

troths 
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truths taught by revelation, cannot be ftrongef 
thaii thofe wc have for believing any other 
evident truth. 

747, In examining, therefore, whether any 
do<Srine has been revealed, we are to obferve, 
whether fuch docftrinc be conceived in inteUi^ 
gihie terms ; and if fo, whether it contradidls 
any intuitive or demonftrable truth, whether 
Hietaphydcal, mathematical, or moral; or fa<£b 
whereof wc have a moral certainty ; for, if it 
does, it cannot be fuppofed to have been 
revealed.* And, if found not to contradi<ft 
any fuch truth, whether there be a moral 
certainty of its having been revealed, that is, 
whether it be certain that the texts faid to 
imply it are genuine, and irrefragable, and 
undoubtedly contained in the books either of 
the old or of the new Teftamcnt, which all 
Chriftians allow to contain revealed truths. 
And, if lb, whether the palTages faid to contain 
it, arc to be underftood in the literal, or in a 

* So Mofes commanded a prophet tempting the Jevrs 
to worflitp falfe Gods, not to be believed, but, on the con- 
trary, to be put to death, though what be tells ihouldcome 
to pafs. Deuteronomy, chap. xiii. v. i — ^5. 

figurative 
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figurative' fcnfc ; ajul whether it be morally 
certain that they arc to be taken in that par- 
ticmlar fenfe, or whether they are fufccptible 
of a double icnfc. 

748. If any faft or doftrine, contrary to an 
evident or demonftrable truth, has the appear* 
ance of having been revealed, it mufl, not- 
withftanding fueh appearance, be rejefted ; 
for, the certainty that we rightly underi^^id 
texts, prcfenting a fenfe incompatible with 
evident or demoni^rated truths, can never be 
ib gtes^ as the certainty of thofe truths, which 
that fenfe oppoies. 

749. Thus, though it is expreflly faid in 
the writings of the old Teftament, that God 
made man after his own image, that he rs* 
pented having made man, that he remembered, 
&C. ; and, confequently, that God had a 
body, which that of a man refemblcs; that he 
is fubjed to human infirmities and palfions ; 
yet, as the plain literal fenfe of thefe texts, in 
which this dodrine is apparently revealed, is 
evidently contradidory to thofe perfedlions, 
which are dcmonftrably attributed to the 
Supreme Being, this fenfe (which anciently 

impofed 
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xmpofed upon many,*) is now rejc<Scd by all 
Chriftians* 

750. Here I canttot omit ftating^ a cdc- 
brated diftindion taken between things, (aid 
to be confbnant to, or according to reafon, and 
thofe faid to be contrary to tiafon, and thofe 
feid to be above reafon. 

75 1 • Reafon, in thcfe cafes, is taken in two 
different fenics ; for it' either denotes the ge- 
neral and well-known maxims of that fciencc, 
to which the matter alleged is fuppofed to 
relate, or, it denotes the adlual or poiSble 
extent of the faculty of reafoning. Thus, \v^ 
natural icience, a phasnomenon is faid to be 
according to reafon, when it is conformable to 
phyfical laws and general expenence, fuch as 
the laws of gravity, elaflicity, chymical afBni- 
ties, &c. or even to the ufual efFe6ls of the 
powers of magnctifm, or eledricity/ which 



* The Antropomorphites^ fee their arguments iri 
Barnet's Archaeologia, p. 518. So alfo St. Auflin/ fee 
Fleury, Ecclefiaft. hift. vol. v. p. 195 ; and a Jerom. fol. 
x6i» and 163 ; and Hooker's Life, p. 12 ; and the Abp. of 
Parisp Pafioral Letter in RoulTeau, vol. ix. p. 3i%. 
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have not been,' as yet^ fatisfaftorily deduced 
from gcnetal principles. So in metaphyfica 
and morals, thofe propofitions are faid to be 
confonant to realbn, whole truth is either 
evident or deducible from the evident pririci-^ 
pies of thofe fcicnces. 

755. Again, thofe fa<fts or propofitions are 
juftly faid to be contrary to reafon, which 
contradi^ the laws or maxims of any particu^ 
lar fcience, luch as that a man really dead, 
fhould be reftored to life by any buman means; 
that lead fhould float on water ;* that a man 
fliould fee by his ears, or hear by his eyes, &c. ; 
that the univerfc fhould exifl: without a caufe 
or refult, from the operations of an^ unintelli- 
gent caufe ; that the diflindlion between virtue 
and vice is merely arbitrary, &c. . * 

753. Laflly, thofe things arc faid to be 
. merely above our reafon, which concern fa<fts 
undifcoverable by our natural faculties, or im- 
pcrfeftly intelligible, fuch as the future refur- 
rcftion of the dead, the exiflence of angels. 
Secondly, fafts as yet undifcovercd, as the 

* Yet gold iDay, when fufficiently expanded, as goi^ 
leaf: lead is as yet, at leaft incapable of fuch expatifiou f 
it« condcnfcd ftate is here underftoi)d. 

caufe 
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C9tiie of earthquakes^ that of magtietifm> 
electricity, the laws and minute circumftances 
attending the procefs of vegetation, or of the 
nutrition of animals, &c.; though thefe can- 
not juftly be faid to be beyond the reach of 
our faculties, but rather above or beyond the 
adual ftate of our knowledge; otherwife many 
difcoveries in the laft century, fuch as thofe 
of Franklin, Black, Prieftley> Cavendifli^ 
Lavoifier^ Montgolfier, &c. might in the 
preceding century, be" iaid to be above 
Kafon, and thofe of Newton, in the 17th 
century, &c. But. the moft important points 
laid to be above our reafon, are thoie of 
whofe truth we cannot dorubt, though it 
ieems irreconcilable with other evident truths^ 
or imperfedlly intelligible, as unorigination of 
any being. Of thefe I fliall ftate a few, and 
briefly fliew that fome of them are mifunder- 
ilood^ an:d others indeed incommenfurable 
with human reafon ; that is, imperfeftly intel- 
ligible, but none of them inconliftent or con-* 
trary to evident truths : the principle points 
of this kind are, firft, the union of the foul 
and body. Secondly, the agreement of Di- 
vine prefciehce and^human liberty. Thirdly, 

creation. 
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GTcatloil. Fdurthly> eternity. Fifthly, ihtf 
Divine immenfity. Sixthly, the admiffiott 
of eviL Seventhly, the nature of the per- 
cipient principle in brute animals. 

754. And firft, as to the union of the Jbul 

> 

and body ^ the difficulties fb clearly and ably 
Aated by Dr. Priefl;ky,* are indeed udanfw^r* 
able in the cortimorily-i*eccived opinion, that 
bodies are external fubftances, diltinA from' 
the mind; but are deftitute of fouiidatiot]^ 
-when bodies are confidered as mere fenfationsf 
a truth, which our immortal Berkeley has 
long ago demonftrated« 

755' Secondly, the certainty of Divine 
prefclencc is eafily ieen to be confiftent with 
the free agency of the human will, when it is 
confidered, that this freedom requires no more 
than an uncontrolled choice among motives 
to adion, whofe influence, . when viewed in 
different lights, may, in fome cafes appear 
equally, and in others unequally advantageous*. 
If the apparent inequality be infinite, there is> 
I grant, no freedom of choice* but in propor* 
tion to the diminution of their different appei^ 

"* Dif<|aifition8 on the titXoK «f.Matter« f,. $6% &c. 
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tibiiity^ liberty may cxift. . It is only, then, 
irhere the motives or inducements may be 
made to appear equal, or approach to aa 
equality, that fome uncertainty can prevail ^ 
but, in the Divine mind, iuch uncertainty 
cannot be found; for, as GodV knowledge 
extends to all poiBble truths, that of a choice 
betwizt cither of the oppofite motives muft 
be known to him, at leaH: as pofiible, and 
tkeh that order of things, of feries of events, 
ip which a correfpondence of one of thefe 
motives with Volition is forefeen as future, 
becauie it will in reality happen, is chofen and 
decreed. 

756. Thirdly, creation^ hting evidently the 
lefult of Divine will and power, i* perfedlly 
intelligible, when it is coniidered that this 
power is infinfte. The axiom, th2Lt of nothin^^ 
mthmg am be made, relates only to finite, not 
tD infinite po wet, which requires no fulgeft 
to work upon, and by which, all things 
•p&flible may be cfiTeiaed. Of the fad: we 
have tf clear notion, and that is all the word 
denoted ; it is only the mode or m^xtsMt 
which we cannot comprehend; for this ycry 
valid re^fcdi, that fuch mode i^ merely fi Ai« 
*Uxuv^^d never cxifted', 

757. Fourthly, 
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^S^* Foutthiy^ eternity ; the ziotioiis com-> 
knonly entertained of it^ undoubtedly mrolve 
^bfurdities. It is held by fbme^ to be a fpecies 
of duration^ implying infinite fucceffioil, yet 
to this fucceiiion^ an increafe is daily made» 
vrhich is contradidory to the notioti of infi^- 
nity. Beiides^ what could be the fucceifion 
when no creatures exifted« Others defined it 
to be a duration that exifts altogether, a 
pim£ium Jians^ than which notion, as Mr. 
Locke obferves,^ nothing can be more inCon*- 
ceivablc. For, if this were true, nothing ia 
reality could be faidto be pail: or future, and 
the creation of Adam and his yet unborn pfO« 
geny would Co*cxift, &c. &c* 
. 758. The tmc notion theii of eternity, is 

thai of exigence Without a begiming and with^ 
una an end. The exclufion of limits in this caie^ 
is as intelligible as in any other. 
^ j^g. Fifthly, the Dhine immmfity i th« 
again includes an evident a^tradidton ; tot 
it is fuppofed to fill all fpacc, and yet not t^ 
be extended. But this is one of the many 
libfurdities fwept away along with materkd 
fubftance^ 

* Book II. ehapr. t^. fee r6* - 

D d a 760. Sixthly, 
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p6o^ Sixthly, tbe exiftence of evil, 'Which 
icems contradiftory to the notion of the infiv 
Bxte goodneis of the Supreme Being. We 
muft however^ coniider^ firft, that natural euiis, 
£wth zs pain zxiA death, are the ncceflary con- 
sequences of general law s^ whofe eftabliihment 
is equally neccflary to the grcateft general 
good of the whole. Secondly^ that human 
life is a ftate of probation, to which liberty 
.of adion is eflentially requifite; and, that 
it is from the abufe of this liberty , that moral 
«vii originates. 

761. Seventhly, with refped to hrute ani'- 
mals, we are by far too ignorant, both of their 
preient and future flate, to form any decided 
<ipinion concerning them; it is only from 
analogy that we are inclined to allow them 
%o have any percipient principle ; but, is not 
this analogy far too weak to entitle us to 
decide } arc not their adions, in many cafes^ 
merely automatic? if weak analogies be 
fuf&cient to induce us to fuppofe a percipient 
principle, we muft allow it, not only to ver^ 
min, but alfo to microfcopic animalculae, and 
even to vegetables, which fome philofophers 
have lately endeavoured to cfta-blifli. As to 

. ... / ' ' their 
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their future ftate^ if in this life they have any 
perception of the evils they fecm to fufFer, wc 
may be affured a priori y they will in a future 
ftate receive ample retribution for their fuff^r^ 
ings in the prefent, 

^ j6z. HencCi it muft be allowed^ firft, that 
many fafts or doiftrines cQntradiSlory to the 
Jaws of corporeal nature, as far as known to 
us as miraQleSj or unattainable^^ as well as in^ 
explicable by any exercife of human reafon, 
as the reiurre£lion of Chriil. and the future 
xefurrcftion of the dead ; or inconceivable, as the 
creation of the univerfe, or of any thing, 
(bia. 685) ; or even imperfeSlly intelligible, as 
the unoriglfiation of the Supreme B^in^; may 
pcverthelefs be true, as (hewn No. 6%j. 

j6^. According to Mr- Williams* we c^n 
no more believe what is above our reafbn, than 
we can fee what is beyond our fight. But 
the comparifon is not appofite ; for as what 
we cannot fee, becaufe above fight, may, 
^everthelefs, abftrading from its awkward 
pofition, be pcrfeftly vifible, lo what i& /jtiwf, 
that is, ui^difcoverablc by our reafbn, may, 
iljbflra^iqg from our ignorance, be in itfel/ 
perfeftly intelligible. And as we may believp 

Dd3 [ in 
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in the cxiftcncc of things, relatively to us 
invifible, on the tcftiniony of thofc, to whofc 
eyes they are more advantageoufly prcfcntedji 
fo we may believe what is above our reafon, 
if not in itfelf repugnant or Icnfclefs, on the 
tctfimony of a beings whofc intelligence infi-^ 
nitely furpaifes our own. 

764. Baylc,* about the beginning of the 
laft century, denied the , di{lind:ion betwixt; 
things a^bove reafon, and contrary to reafon. 
Upon this principle, that what is mt conform^ 
ithle to reqfon, muft be contrary to reafon; 
juft as what is not conformable to truth 
is contrary to truth, By want of con- 
\ $Drmity with reafon, he muft mean what 
/ is inconfiilent with other truths, and if foji 
he fays what is perfeAly juft ; for, what is^ 
hot coniiilent with other evident or de-j 
monftr^ted truths, muft be not only dbove^ 
but alfo contrary to reafon* His comp^rifoq 
is then defective, iince reafon here fignifies 
tmths, as far as truths are known to us. But 
if by confornlity with reafon, hci nieans expli*^ 
cable by human reafon ; and by what b not 
conformable to r^^fon, he means not expli^. 

* Sec 3 Bajl^t ?<^huinp»s Works, p. 833. 

cahle 
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cable by reafon, his aflertion that fuch doArine 
is contrary to reafon is falfe ; for he himfclf 
will allow, that the unorigination of any 
being is inexplicable, though far from being 
Inconiiilent with any truth; its inexplicabi-* 
Jity arifing from its want of analogy with 
other truths, and fo are many natural phae- 
liomena. So alib^ when he fays that many 
revealed truths are irreconcikable with human 

w 

reafon, if he means that they are adverfe to it, 
he is miftaken ; but if he means that their 
dire£l connexion with other truths, cannot 
be Ihewn, or, in other words, that they arc 
inexplicable, he fays what muft be allowed* 



CHAPTER IX. 

OF FALSE PRINC|PI.£SI« 

SECTION i. 

UNAUTHORISED SUPPOSITIONS OF PARTICULAR IN^ 
TERPOSITIONS OF DIVINE PROVIDSNCE. 

yS^. It is, I believe, at prefent, an acknow- 
ledged truth; that corporeal nature is governed 
by general laws ; by which I underftand the 

Dd4 regular 
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regular agency of the Divine Bcihg, modified 
^nd diveriified in various predetercnined cir- 
cymilancesi commonly called the c^urfe of 
nature f difcovcred by ejcperience, and accord- 
ing to which meii regulate their moft impor^ 
tftnt adions* Yet fom^ think, that this regu- 
larity is pccafionally interrupted, either for 
the proteiJ^ion of the virtuous, or the puni(h- 
jnent of the vicious, or at le^ft of thpfe they 
deeni fuch. Thus the earthquake ^hich 
overturned Lifbon;^ on the ist of ;^Jovember 
I745> "^^5 interpreted by many to h?ive been 
a punifhnient of their idolatry on that day ; 
if fo, Ropae^ Paris^t Madrid, ^.nd V ienu9, (houl 4 
^Ifo have be?n deftroyedj y?t, as Voltaire 
juftiy remarksji Lifbonne eft abimeej^ et Toi^ 
danfe a Faris^ 

j66. This fuppoiition, v^hen unv^arantably 
extended, is npthing lefs than an aud^cioua 
^tten^pt: to fcrutinize the impenetrable defigns 
of Divine wifdom, is fraught with the moft 

pernicious confecjuences^ and is condemqed 

♦ . ' ■ , 

by our Lord himfelf, J^uke 13. It tends to 
fubvert the mofl; eflential tenet 0/ Chriftianity, 
namely, that this life is a ftate of difciplinc 
and probation^ and that on this principle,^ 

misfortunes 
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sjiisfortunes are equally incident to the pious, 
9nd impioust Upon the abfurd fuppofitioii 
of fuch providential interference, though con- 
tradided by gcperal experience, it was inferred, 
that in all contefts, God would render the 
jufter party victorious ; hence originated the 
barbarous trials by ordeal, thence called jWi- 
€$um Dei, and the equally deteftable pradtice 
of duelling. Both Mahomet and Cromwell 
attributed their fuccefes to the particular 
interference of Providenge in their favour, and 
thence inferred the juflice of their refpeftivc 
preten{ion3. In Spain, both the Bible and 
the Alcoran were corpmitted to the flames, it 
being imagined, that whiphcver of then, con- 
tJ^ined the tru? doArine, would remain unhurt; 
but, to the aftonifhment of the bigots, both 
were cpnfumed. Many other inftances of 
^his prefuniptuous credulity^ may be (een in 
Lord Kairpes's Sketches of the Hiftory of 
^an, vol. ii, p. 412, 413. 

767. The bigots of the age of Theodofius, 
perfuaded his fons, that the good fortune of 
his father, was owing to his perfecution of 
Pagans and Heretics. Hence, his fon Hono* 
ritis peyfecuted both, with the moft outrageous 
violence; yet, iu his time, Rome was taken, 

and 
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and the empire dlfmembercd and ruined, 
Libaniils the fophift, attributed the family 
misfortunes of Conftantine, and the fpcedy 
cxtinAion of his pofterity, to his having efta- 
bliihed the Chriftian religion. Si c'eft piete 
et religion, que d'attribuer a la providence, la 
difpofition de tous les evenements, c*eft pre- 
fomption de vouloir determiner, la fin que 
Dieu fe propofe en les perniettans. Fra. P^aolo, 
Hift. du Con. trente, p. 11:5. 

768. It is plain, anuniverfal denial of fucb 
occafiotial interpofitions of Divine Providence, 
is not here intended ; it is evident, that many 
may be met with in the hiftory of the Old 
Teftament, many in the new, and in the 
apoftolic age, but fcarcely any, fufficiently 
authenticated in later ages* 

';^6g. We may alfo fafely affirm, that the 
fucceffion of events has been fettled from the 
beginning, with infinite wifdom ; that all are 
cither caufed, or permitted, for purpofes, on 
the whole, mofh beneficial, and, that wicked 
men may often be more fortunate, but are 
always more unhappy than the virtuous, being 
cither tormented by rcmorfe, or haunted by 
fufpicions, of the moft afflicting kind. Of this 
direful fituation, hiftory affords many proofs. 

SECTION 
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SECTION II. 

THAT CRIMES MAY B£ EXCUSED OR EXTENUATBD BT 
A SUPPOSED IGNORANCE OF THE FIRST PRINCIPLES 
OP THE MORAL LAW, OR THE GENERAL PREVA<- 
LENCB OP FALSE PRINCIPLES, OPPOSITE THERETO 
IN ANY AGE OR COUNTRY* 

770. Few principles have of late been 
more ftrenuoufly fupported, and yet more 
deferving of general rejeftion, than that the 
primary didates of the moral law, may to any 
portion of mankind, be utterly unknown, or 
if known, that praMices, plainly inconfiftent 
With them, are in any degree excufable, from 
their long continuance^ and general prevalence 
in any age or country. By the primary 
dictates of the moral law, I mean, the fix 

V, 

Jaft commandments of the Decalogue, the 
performance of equitable promi/es and trea* 
ties, the general obligation of not doing to 
innocent perfons, what we could not reafbn- 
ably wifh they (hould do to us, and a few 
more. I do not pretend that fuch abftraft 
principles are innate, but merely, that ia 
every particular circumftance to which they 
are applicable, a fentiment of approbation or 
difapprobatlon, confornlable to them, fpouta- 

ncoufly. 
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ncoufly, that is, inftindi vely , arifes in the mind 
acquainted with that circuqiftance ; the nc- 
ccffity of food for the prolongation of animal 
cxiftence, is certainly not known as an innate 
principle, but hunger, at certain interv?Js, 
^renders us fufficiently aware of it. 

77 1 • The exiftence of fuch feelings, or in- 
ternal inftin<3:ivejudgnient, even in heathen na- 
tions is acknowledged not only by Chriftiansj^* 

but by heathens themfelves.-j' ' , 

'j'jZ. That 

^ EpiiK ad Roman, cap, ii. X4, ft^r when th Gentiles 
which have not the Law 9 do by nature ^ the things contained in the 
law^ they are a law unto them/elves ; and v. 15, whojhew the 
Kvork of the law written on their hearts^ their confcience alfo 
keyring witnefs, and their thoughts, accufing ox excujing 
'^n^ another » It is remarkable, that Mr. Locke makes no 
jnention of this text, when treating of moral principles, 
)lb. i. cap. iii. ; nor, does he take notice of it in his Comr 
'mcnts on the Epidle to the Romans, though in fa£l, it 
does not contradift his alTertion ; for, he only denies, that 
abftraA moral principles are innate. The moral fenfe he 
was unacquainted with,asStewart.juftly remarks, Outlineiy 
p. 1^4, &c. Le Clerc ftrongly endeavours to ev^de the 
force of this text, interpreting, written on their hearts, to 
inean difcoverahle by reafon ; fee his notes. But what (hould 
tempt them to reafon at all, if there were no inftinft warm- 
ing them to do fo? In r^lity, reafon in flmple calcs ig 
totally needlefs^ the fentiment precludes it. 

+ See Cicero de Legibus, lib, i. cap, u, and the fra|^- 

* ment 
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^7^. That the fentimcnts which rcgtilate 
the intcrcourfc of the fexes, and which, in 
dvilized countries, ai-e commonly deemed 
tiatural, (though in fome inftances, evidently 
fadlitious, for they could not originally have 
taken place) differed in different countries, 
may be granted, as they feem only the fecon- 
dary dictates of the natural law, when reafbri 
bad in fome degree been cultivated ; but the 
more outrageous violations of that law, in this 
relpeA (as that which is faid to tate place 
among the Guebres or ancient Periians), evi- 
dently proceeded from fuperflition ; for it is 
iaid to have been praftifed for the purpoie of 
mortification.* And to this principle we may 
alfb refer the Babylonian law, commanding 
indifcriminate proftitution if it ever exifled,f 

which, 

ment de Republica, and the numerous quotations of Grotius^ 
jn his notes on this text, and on Luke xii. 47 ; alfo Home's 
Sketches of the Hiftory of Man, vol, ii. p. 34^. Dub* 

edit. 

♦ Kcart Cerem. Relig. however, I much queftion its 

exiftence, as Herodotus does not mention it, nor does 

Tavcraier. 

t The fapcrftitious principle which might have given 

fife to it, is explained bv Goguct, Origin of Laws^ &c« 

Book 
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whichi I think, highly improbable* Now, 
iiiperftition, it is well known, is able to con* 
txol or overrule, the nooft powerfiil inflindb 
of the human mind ; and, to this dire enemy 
of all reafbn, human facrifices are alio to be 
attributed ; but, unlefs eneniies were the vic« 
tims, they could not be offered, without 
oppo(ing the natural fentiments of humanity, 
and confequently without remorie, this being 
the never-failing avenger of the violation of 
thefe fentiments, unlefs oppofed by other 
Sentiments e(q[ually forcible, as hatred to their 
enemies, or other reafons equally fatisfacSory, 
and fuch fuperftition could never allege^ 
refting merely on the vague and groundleis 
imagination, that victims of the worthieft 
ipecies, and coufequently of the human, were 
moft acceptable to the Gods. Therefore^ 

Book vi. p. 194, Ed. edition* It is related by Herodotus, 
lib. i. cap. I99» and its credibility fupported by PArcher, iti 
his note p. 522, chiefly on the concurrent teftitnony of the 
prophet Baruch. But this book is proved to be Apocry- 
phal by Grotiusy in his notes p. 713, and particularly the 
lixth chapter, in which this cuftom is thought to be allu-» 
ded to. 

"^It is Well refuted by Voltaire^ Did. Philofoph. 
Babel. 

obedience 
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obedience to the dilutes of an erroneous coa-* 
{qtence> is no alleviation of this horrible crime, 
for^ this excufes onlj^ when it is attended 
with invincible ignorance, which cannot be 
fiippofed in this cafe, as appears by the tcfti- 
nxonies already alleged, and thofe which will 
prefeHtly be feen.* 

yy^. The cu&om of putting ftrangers to 
death, when found in their territories, ortgi-* 
nated in the well-grounded fuipicion of their 
being fpies, and therefore in fome meailire 
excuiable. As fuch, Grangers not being ig- 
iMrant of that law, and yet clandeftinely 
ttanigrcffing it, evidently defcrved fome pu- 
nifliment* The Arabs to this day, rob 
ftrangers traverfing the deferts, without their 
permiffion, as they conilder thefe deferts asr 
their property, iii which food and water are 
▼cry fcanty, and fbould not therefore, be taken 
without their leave, t 

774. Other cruel cuftoms, afcribed to Ibmc 
Scythian tribes, as the j^ndrophagi, &c« by 
Herodotus, J and other Greek writers, are not 

* Sec PufFcndorf, lib. i- cap. iii. fee* 10. No. 6j in note, 
t Ibid. lib. i^. cap. iii. fee. 5« 
t Lib. iv. cap* 103, Sec. 

to 
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to be lightly credited, as the authors of the 
univerfal hiftory well remark.* On the con- 
trary^ their chara<3:cr is highly extolled by 
Juftin,+ and other authors quoted by Bochaft 
in his Pbaleg, The faying of the Satirift is 
iveli known, quantum Grecia mendax, audet 
In hiftoria ; Quintilian Inft. Orat. ii. 4, 
GraciS ht/iortis plerumque poetica JtmiUs eft //- 
centm; and Cicero de Legib. lib. i. cap. i« 
apud Herodotum patr$m hiftoria^ et apud Tbeo' 
pompuniffunt innumerahilesfahulae. 

yy^. That fome African hordes devour 
their own childre.n, and the fiili more abfiird 
talc, of mothers alternately feafting on each 
others children, {land felf refuted, lince thofc 
hordes did not ceafe to exift. 

The Spartan law, for deftroying deformed 
and iickly infants, may well be prefumed to 
have taken place, only with refpe<5l to mon- 
fters, fmce Agefilaus, though borri lame, and 
jb feeble and delicate in appearance, that his 
parents had no hopes of being able to rear 
him, was not only prefervcd, but lived 84 
year^.J 

♦ VoK ii. p. rfc73, folio ti. t Lib. iL cap. J. 
X Gogaet, Hb. vi. cap. iii. f. aX9* 

yy6. Thefts 
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'J']^\ Thefts could not be Griminal iii 
Sparta, where they were allowed by a law. 
aflentcd to by the people themfelvcs. 

yyy. The deftrudion of aged parents, by 
fome American faVagcs, was not the refult of 
want of natural afFedion, but of abfolute ne- 
ceffity^ as during the abfencc of the younger 
part of their families in providing food, wit>h- 
out which all muft perifli, the aged and in- 
firm could not defend themfelvcs againft wild 
beails, and therefore demanded a fudden 
death, as a Icfs cruel termination of their mi- 
fery. Even among ourfelves I have known 
perfons feized with a hydrophobia fiifled be- 
tween two feather beds, to terminate their 
fufFerings. 

778. Various other enormities, enumerated 
by Scxtus Empyricus,* evidently without any 
attention to modifying circumftances, and 
with the fyflematic view of rendering all 
principles, whether of reafoning or morality, 
problematical, and alfo by Puifcndorf,f anc 
unfupported by any proper teftimony, and 
therefore wholly improbable. That thofe col- 

* Lib< lit. chap. xxUi. t Lit>> ii. chap. iii. fee. 8. 
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lefted by a late eminent writer on the law of 
nations* from lying or ill-informed modern 
travellers, were ever Ihabitually and coolly 
praftifed by any favagc tribes without re- 
morfe, is much lefs credible, than that Euro- 
peans^ ignorant of their languages and of their 
motives, fliould have mifreprefented them. 
Would not a favage, or even a Chinefe im- 
perfeAly acquainted with the Portuguefe lan- 
guage, naturally fuppofe that burning a Jew 
or an heretick at an auto da fe, was 'an hu- 
man facrifice offered by Chriftians to their 
God? The ancient heathen nations were 
much better acquainted with the Jews who 
lived among them, and fpoke their languages, 
than any of our travellers, fo much relied on, 
could be with the favage tribes, whom they 
curibrily vifited ; and yet they did not under- 
ftand why the Jews abftained from the flefli 
of fwine. Tacitus/ {dLjSyJue ahjiinent^ memorid 



* Ward's Enquiry, vol. i. p. 73 & 82. He colledled 
chiefly from Hackluit, who was himfelf no traveller, bat, 
as Locke fays — ^^ Stuffed his accounts with ftories taken 
on truft, and from Tavernier, whofe travels are full of 
miftakes, as Baron, a native of Tonquin^ reniarks; and 
from Picart, whofe work is filled with trafti^"' 
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cladis quod ipfos fcahies qmndiim iufjf^av^it^ eki 
id animal vhnoxium^ And others thought this 
cuftom proceeded from their rcverfencc iot 
hogs^ et vetus indulget f embus clttnenttd p9t^is* 
Perfius. Many cuftoms prcyail in differ* 
ent natigns^ which^ though founded on fuf"-^ 
ficicnt rea^ns, appear abfurd to thofe who 
who are unacquainted with thofe reafons. 
Thus by the Egyptian laws daughters wer6 
obliged to maintain their indigent parents, 
but fons were not ; * becaufe^ as L* Archer well 
obferves, males were often neceflarily abfent 
from their families, either on military fervice, 
or as judges, or as priefls of diflant temples; 
whereas^ females had no occupation that ne- 
ceflitatcd their abfence. 

yyg. Neither can aiiy conclulion adverfe to 
the principles here ftated, be juftly inferred 
froqa the cruelty of American favages to their 
prijfoners ; for the condu<3: even of civilized 
nations, in a ftate of hoftility, is not accu*^ 
lately and immediately pointed out by the 
l^oral faculty; and hence even in modern 
times an eifiinent jurift has allowed the uie 

^ Herodf Lib^ ii. chap, xxxyi. 
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of polfoned arms,* &c. ; and others, asVattel, 
tec. have very properly condemned it. It is 
to be obferved alfo, that Awierican favagcs 
could fcarcely avoid putting their prifoners 
to deaths as they had no prifons to detain 
them ; nor could they fell them as Haves, as 
European favages did ; nor could they main- 
tain th^m when they themfelyes were often 
diftreflcd for food; yet they often incorporated 
them in their own fociety, when any family 
confented to fuch adoption. To infpire terror 
is the policy of favages, and this objedl is fo 
fully attained by thefe cruelties,, that wars 
have of late been very unfrequent among 
them. The humane ufages that at prefent 
prevail in civilized nations, are chiefly derived 
from tacit confent, and the mild influence of 
Chriftianity, as Grotius l»s Ihewn. That the 
accounts tranfmitted to us> from the firfl: vifi- 
tors of America, of the manners of its favagc 
inhabitants, are, for the mpfl part, grofs falfe- 
hoods, may well be inferred from their mif- 
reprefentations, even of the external form of 
thefe favages, of which they could have the 

* Wolf, fee Vattel^ Droit des gens, preface, p. i6. 

^ ' . teftimony 
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tcftimony of their fenfes. Yet DoAor Robin- 
fon informs us,* "that the fame fables that 
*^ were current in the ancient continent, have 
" been revived with refpeft to the new 
^^ world, and America has been peopled with 
'' human beings of monftrous and fantaftlc 
** appearance^ The inhabitants of certain 
"provinces Have been defcribed tx) be pigmies, 
of three feet high ; thofe of others to be 
giants of an enormous fize. Some travel- 
" lers publifhed accounts of people with only 
" one eye; others pretended to have difco- 
" vered men without heads, whofe eyes and 
" mouths were planted in their breafts. The 
" variety of nature is indeed {o great, that it is 
" prefumptuous to fet bounds to her fertility, 
" and rejeft indifcriminatdy every relation 
" that is not pcrfeAly confonant to our li-^ 
" mited obfervation and experience ; but the 
" other extreme of yielding anhafty aflent on 
" the ilighteft evidence to whatever has the 
" appearance of being ftrange and marvellous, 
" is no lefs unbecoming a philofopher ; as in 
" every period men are more apt to be be- 

* JJiftory of America, vol. ii. p. 54. Dub. ed, 
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^' trayed into errors by their weaknefs in 
^^ believing too much, than by their arrogance 
** in believing too little. In proportion as 
** fciencc extends, the wonders that amufed 
'* ages of ignorance difappear ; the talcs of 
^ qredulous travellers are forgotten ; and the 
^* monflers they defcribe have been fearched 
** for in vain." 

Hence it is matter of no fmall furprifc, that 
the fage Locke ihould credit tales juft as 
abfurd, and on their authority afcribe moral 
fentiments merely to education and cuftom^ 
It is true, his aiTertion relates only to the in^ 
naUnefs of moral principles ; and if principles 
be taken for abilra6t propofitions^ bis affertion 
is certainly true ; fox the ahftradt propofition 
fDannot precede the fentiments which give 
birth to it. But theie fentiments are felt at the 
very idea of injuftice in limple cafes. Savage 
frihes were affuredly better known to Arif- 
totle, who lived at a period when the greater 
part of Europe was inhabited by favages, 
than they can poffibly be to us ; and yet he 
acknowledges, that by a kind of natural divi- 
nation, as he called it, all mankind di/iingui/h, 
generally ^ what isjujlfrom what is unjufi, in- 
dependently 
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dependently of all foetal conventions. By natu- 
tdl divination he plainly means the didatcjs oi 
the moral fenfe. * 

780. Nor does the variation of the diAates 
of the moral fenfe in varying circumflances any 
more oppofe the belief of the cxiftence of 
that fenfe, than the hitherto unexplained va- 
riations of the atmofphere dcftroy the cer- 
tainty, that it is governed by fixed laws ; or the 
variations of the laws of motion, or of chy- 
mical affinities, in certain cafes and occur- 
rences. Thus, though unprovoked arid venge- 
ful homicide is juftly condemned by all men, 
yet, if committed in one's own defence, it is 
with equal juftice excufed. 

781. If, from the abfurd opinions of Ibmc 
philofophers on moral fubjedls (of which 
many are enumerated by Barbeyrac, in his 
preface to Puffendorf, ) we may infer, that uni- 
form notions of morality have no exiftence ; 
we may with equal propriety conclude, that 
neither reafon nor truth have any real ex- 
iftence ; for thefe alfo have been denied by 
ancient and modern fceptics— men of the 



• Rhetoric, lib. i. chap. xiii. 

E4 
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greateft abilities. In fa<ft, moft of thcfe ao'* 
cient opinions were built on mere abftraft 
political reaforiihg, and not on the fuppofed 
abfcnce of moral fentiments. 

782. The general conclufion from thefe 
confiderations is, th^at compliance with the 
fimple and primary didates of the moral law, 
has ever been approved by all tribes and 
aflbciations of mankind^ while in a ftatc of 
peace, and their violation condemned and at- 
tended with remorfe, unlefs overruled by 
iiiperftition ; which originating in the deluiive 

' phantoms of imagination, can afford no.cx- 
cufe to its abjeft and no lefs criminal vo- 
taries. 

783. As the enormities of favage tribes 
have been afcribed to their fuppofed igno-^ 
ranee of the moral law, fo the criminalty of 
many laws, cuftoms, and pra<ftices, of civi- 
lized nations, has, in a fubfequent and more 
improved period of human reafon, met with 
advocates, who, from party attachment, have 

' endeavoured, if not to juftily, at leaft to palliate 
and excufe thefe excelfes, by reafon of their 
extenfive prevalence in the ages which they 
^ifgraced. 

• 784. Thus 
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784. Thus ChatitFepicd, In his didionary,^ 
article Servety p. ^544, after cenfuring intole- 
rance in the fuUeft and moft decided manner, 
and confequently difapproving the execution 
of Servet, yet adds, mats quon ne fajfepas un 
crime a Calvin d' avoir 6tS dans les memes pre^ 
jugSs que tout Jon JiecJe, as if received opi- 
ni9ns, which in other much lefs plain cafes 
Calvin utterly difregarded, fliould, in this 
cafe, fcrecn him from blame. How much 
more juft and liberal the fentiments of the 
late excellent George Lord Lyttelton, who 
after reciting the deteftable cuftom that pre- 
vailed in the twelfth century, of punifliing 
the innocent kindred and dependants of a cri- 
minal,'^ adds — ^' Nothing can juftify this pro- 
. ** ceeding ; for that which is contrary to hu- 
*^ manity and natural juftice cannot be war-* 
" ranted by any authority of /aw or cuftom." 
Dpdor Robertfon, in his Hiftory of Charles the 
Fifth, exprefles himfelf rather incorredllyf pit 

this 
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* Life of Henry the Second, vol. il p. 435 & 573, 
Dub. cd. See alfo Home*s Sloetclies, &c., vol. ii. p. 347. 

t I have faid incorrcftly, becaufc I am pcrfuaded that 
bp meant only to excufe the ferocious language and man« y 

ncr§ 
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this fubjcd ; for he afferts^ that — " in paffing 
^* judgment on the charaftcr of men, wc 
ought to try them by the principles and 
maxims of their own age, and not by thofc 
of another ; for, though virtue and vice are 
always the fame, manners and cuftoms 
^* vary , continually/* The names indeed of 
virtue and vice remain unaltered ; but if what 
is virtuous in one age, may by a change of 
principles and manners become vicious in 
another, or vice verfa, I do not fee how 
the realities denoted by thofc names can be 
called the fame. Dr, Robertfon would furcly 
be unwilling to apologize for the condudl of 
Thomas a Becket in the twelfth century, 
which yet may be iheltered by this maxim. 
Accordingly catholic writers have not failed 
to apply it. The learned Mr. Milner, ftating 
the exemption which the clergy then claimed 
from the jurifdiftion of the ftate, to have been 
admitted and fworn to by the fovereigns of 
moft Chriftian countries, aflerts, that the pri- 
mate would have been inexcufable if he had 

ncrs of Luther ; for it is on that occaflon he lays down 
that obfcrvation : but, as the words extend further, I think 
the obfcrvation inaccurately exprefied. See vol. iii, 8vo» 
book viii. p. 338. Dub. ed. 

not 
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not defended it in a lawful manner ; ^ and 
the learned^ candid/ and impartial writer 
of the life of Henry the Second^ Mr. Ber- 
rington^ thinks that thefe maxims, which he 
allows to be wild^ being thole of that age, a 
man of unafFeAcd probity might then main- 
tain them.f And afterwards, after ceniuring 
the intemperate conduit of Innocent the 
Third, he adds, " the maxims of the age how- 
ever muft not be forgotten ; they will 
throw fome veil over the failings of Inno- 
** cent; will extenuate the intemperance of his 
" meafures, and blunt the edge of cenfure/^f 
It is however very evident, and might even 
then with very little attention be difcovercd, 
that the rights, and immunities, and fupe- 
riority over temporal powers, claimed by the 
clergy in that age, were pregnant with mif- 
chief ; and accordingly, both before and after 
Beckct's time, produced infinite cbnfufion and 
bloodlhed. 

785. In the fame manner, the right of 
affording an afylum to the moft atrocious 

* Milner, letter ii. p. 44. Cork ed« f I Berrington, 
life iof Henry the Second, p, 204.. X Vol. ii. p. 309. 

criminals. 
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criminals^ claimed by Chriftiari princes for 
the dwellings of their ambaiTadors at Rome, 
was fuch a grofs violation of true religion, 
and of the tranquillity and good order of fo- 
cicty ; of regular jurifdi(3:ion ; and of the in- 
dependence of a fovereign ftate, as might 
iniiantly be perceivied, and therefore incapable 
of extenuation from the habits of the age; 
yet . Lewis the Fourteenth claimed^ and en- 
forced this right, even in the feventeenth cen- 
tury ; to fay nothing of a ftill more outrage- 
ous and unpardonable exertion and vindication 
of it in our ddys, 

786. Can any one attempt to palliate the 
criminality of gladiatorial fliews, fo long ex- 
hibited both in pagan and Chriftian Rome 
(profcribed indeed by Honorius, but finally 
abolifhed only by the Arian Theodoric,) by 
rcafon of their having been pradifed for up- 
wards of 500 years ? In vain would the rights 
of an erroneous confcicnce ' be alleged in 
extenuation of fuch enormities ; for this cx- 
^ufes only when founded in invincible igno- 
rance, as already faid, which cannot be alleged 
in cafes fo plainly repugnant to reafon and 
humanity. 

787. 1 
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787. I omit many other favage pradlices 
that obtained in the comparatively dark ages, 
amply enumerated in the learned and curious 
treatife of Mxu Ward on the law of nations ; 
which' evidently can neither be fandlioned or 
excufed by their univerfal ipread, or the 
lamentable length of time they have prevailed. 
One only I cannot omit, as fome laws favour- 
able to it ftill remain in an highly enlightened 
nation; namely, the praflice, or at leaft the 
aflumed right, of perfecution for holding fpc- 
culative religious opinions, different from, and 
therefore deemed erroneous, by thofe in whofe 
hands the fovereignty of the ftate is lodged* 
This claim is evidently unjuft; for if ^ per- 
feeutor thinks himfelf obliged by the didates 
of his confciencc to peffecute thofe who avow 
opinions which to him feem falfe, and thinks 
it unlawful to difobey what his confciencc 
thus didates to him, he Ihould refleft, that 
the perfecuted think themfelves no Icfs obliged 
to profefs opinions which they judge true and 
pious — a plea which muft be admitted when- 
ti^ofe opinions are not evidently derogatory of 
all religion, nor injurious to fociety ; therefore, 
if the pcrfecutor judges the rights of con- 

fcience 
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icleiice generally obligatory, he muft allow^ 
that thofe of the confcicnccs of the perfecuted 
arc equally, {o^ and confequently he cannot vi- 
olate them without falling into a manifeft in- 
confiftcncy and injufticc; he muft therefore 
perceive, that the impulfe to perfecution can- 
not proceed from an enlightened confcience, 
and confequently is not obligatory. Now 
perfecution in fuch cafes being effentially un* 
juft/ no oaths can bind potentates to exercifc 
it, nor can judges be excufed for enforcing the 
ordinances (for laws they cannot be called) 
that command it. Vainly would the pretext 
of enfuring the falvation of fouls be alleged ; 
moft Chriftian fcfts believe that infants dy- 
ing after baptifm are received into eternal 
blifs; would it therefore be lawful for any 
one to put them to death, to procure them 
this ineilimable advantage ? 
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SECTION in. 



THAT A VARIETY OF OPINIONS ON ANY SUBJECT IS A 
SUFriCIENT PROOF OF THE UNCERTAINTY OR FALSE- 
HOOD OF ALL OF THEM. 



y88. This principle is frequently utgcd by 
perfons, vrho, either through indifference or 
indolence, and perhaps often on finding the 
true opinion inimical to their paflions, preju*- 
dices, or interefls, wifli to avoid an accurate 
examination of any of them. 

789. They tell us then, that on mathema* 
tical fubjeds no difFerence of opinion exifts>^ 
becaufe they alone, fay they, are capable of 
certainty; whence they conclude, that the 
reafon why difputes occur in other ibiencea 
is, that liich difputes are not capable of re- 
ceiving a fatisfaAory decifion. 

790. Upon coniideration, however, it i^ill 
be foiuid, that the uniform agreement of ma- 
thtmaticiams on pure mathematical fubje As is 
not caufed by the greater certainty to be 
found in that fcience, for we are equally -ce?-^ 

tain 
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tain of many phyfical and hiftorical truths a^ 
wc ean be of any propoiition in Euclid, but 
merely from its being a feience merely intel- 
leftual, founded on the relation of identity 
of a propofition with fome preceding propo- 
fitions, and thefe on the fame relation with 
others, until we arrive at the primary defi- 
nitions and axioms ; and from the clear un- 
ambiguous fjgnification of the terms it erti- 
ploys, fixed by fenfible figns, as figures or 
diagrams : where thefe advantages cannot be 
found, as in fome fubjedls of mixed mathe- 
matics, in explaining the grounds of the 
fluxionary or differential calculus, or the ne> 
gative fign in algebra, or the logarithms of 
negative quantities, &c. mathematicians have 
entertained various opinions. , 

791. Many of the numerous controverfies 
that ftill fubfifl in other fciences, may, , with 
much greater propriety, be afcribed rather to 
various extrinfic caufes, than to any intrinfic 
impediment to arrive at certainty, 

79«. Thus, in politics, it has Ipng been 
(|ue(lioned, and warmly difputed, whether 
fimple monarchy, ariflocracy, democracy, or 
:&mc mixed forma; "were mofl conducive to 

the 
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the happinefs of a nation; at lafl: it was per- 
ceived, that the anfwer depended on various 
circumftances, which muft, in every inftafice, 
modify, limit, and reftrain, the application of 
general principles, and confequently the quef- 
tion (not from the uncertainty of thofe prin- 
ciples, but from their neceflarily diverfified 
application,) was incapable of a general folu- 
tion; inattention to the modifying circum- 
ftances had alone occafioned a difference of 
opinion. Are we therefore to conclude, that 
in particular cafes, no fatisfadlory decifion 
can be had ? Experience has long fince proved 
the contrary, 

29 S' Iw theology, antecedently to the birth 
of Chrift, various fuperftitions have indeed 
prevailed, but as few of them (namely thofe 
of the Perfians and Egyptians) have been in- 
tolerant, it does not appear, that thefe religi- 
onifts entered into any controverfy with thofe 
who held oppofite tenets, or fubmitted their 
opinions to the teft of rcafon, but rather 
blindly aflumed them^ from education, and 
adhered to them merely through veneration 
for their anceftors, from whom they received 

' Ff thern^ 
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them.* Yet, though all thefc opinions were 
certainly falfe, it does not follow, that thefe 
being fet afide, no truth was attainable on 

N. 

this fubjed; for, many of the moft important 
truths of natural religion, might,. with cool 
and unprejudiced attention, be difcovcred; but 
in hdi few took the pains, or purfued the 
right method of arriving at their knowledge, 

794. Since the birth of Chrift, Jews, 
Chriftians, and Mahometans^ have maintained 
very different opinions ; but the Mahometans 
maintained theirs, rather by the fword, than 
by peaceful argument. The controverfy we 
have with the Jews, might be brought to a 
fpeedy decifion, could they be induced, as 
many of their anceftors have been, to pay 
more attention to the proofs derived from 
miracles, and to the high degree of moral cer- 
tainty of the reality of thofe miracles; but 
ftrong and early prejudices, perhaps, alfo, fome 
interefted motives, feem to have hitherto ren- 
dered them adverfe to all examination and 
dilcuffion. i 

795' With refped to the difputes of the 

* See No. 387. * 

various 
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various Chriftian feds with each other, the 
^fe is not very different. Some of them 
originated in that religious infanity, called 
fanaticfjin, and foon died away. Others of 
them, owe their continuance, at leaft, to efta- 
blifhments, and the impolitic interference and 
fupport of civil powers. If mere fimple Chrif- 
tianity, fuch as all Chriftian fe(fts contend for, 
in .their difputes with deifts, were alone 
eftablifticd, the whole of the gofpel morality* 
and its fen<9:ions, would be prefervod; which 
is all that any government can be interefted 
in, and confequently require.* Such of the 
prefent controverfies as arc capabJc of a 
fatisfaAory decifion, would in that cafe fooa 
ceafe. 

796. In natural philofophy y fmce mere theo- 
retic fyftems have been abandoned, the want 
of fufficient data, and of proper inftrumcnts, 
have been the chief obftacles to unconteftcd 
conclufions ; in proportion as thefe have been 
acquired by men of fuperior talents, as New- 
ton, Boyle, Halley, Hales, Boerhaave, Stahl, 

* See Locke's Treatife on the reafonableqiefs of 
Chriftianitv. 

Y i z Margraf, 
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Margraf, Black, Prkftley, Cavcndifh, Bcrg^ 
man, Scheelc, Franklin, Lavoifier, Klapiroth, 
Werner, Guyton, Ecrthollet, Vauquelin, Dc 
Luc, Sauflure, &c. a perfeft uniformity in 
numberlefs inftahces has taken place, 

y^y. Though^ of all fciences, metaphysics 
has been the moft contentious, yet there is 
none which has difclofed more important 
truths, none whofe controverfies, when at 
laft brought to a proper iflue, have contri- 
buted foa much to the cultivation of the 
human underftanding, or freed mankind from 
more abfurd or atrocious errors, whofe inanity 
or turpitude it ha^. developed and demon- 
ftratcd. It has irrefragably evinced the ex- 
illence, unity, and attributes of the Supreme 
Being ; rendered the immortality of the hu- 
man foul, at leafl highly probable ; and has 
annihilated, at leaft in the ,n;iinds of the 
unprejudiced, the fatal do&ine of materialifm, 
that fruitful parent ot" numberlefs errors, 
inconfiftcncies, and contradidiops; and ex- 
tricating human reafon from the mazes and 
fubtleties of fcepticifm, as well as from the 
idle dreams arid terrors of fupcrftition, has at 
laft eftablilhed its, independence, and the 

fupremacy 
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fliprcmacy of its jurifdiftion in all cafes what- 
fbever, intelligible by man. 

798. To cfFeft thefe important purpofes, 
the futility of our earliefl: and moft inveterate 
prejudices muft have been made evident. 
The inaccuracy of judgments deduced from 
fenfible appearances^ mfufficiently examined, 
muft have been demonftrated ; the ambiguity 
of terms long abufively, or improperly applied, 
muft have been dete(fted, their iignificatioa 
ftriftly difcriminated, afcertained, and invio- 
lably fixed. The difficulty of fuch a talk, 
where nothing could be rendered apparent to 
the fenfes, but mere unembodied intelligibili- 
ties alone prefented, is fufficiently evident. 
Yet it has been happily accomplilhed by the 
fucceffive efforts of Locke, Berkeley, Merian, 
and Condillac ; infomuch, that few of the 
idols of the trihe^ the den^ of the marhty or of 
the theatre y as Bacon quaintly Calls them,* 

ftill remain undemolifhed. 

799. Hence, 



* Idols of the tribe^ are faJfe notions founded in human 
tiature ; idols of the deny are thofe peculiar to certain indi- 
viduals of dtkSTes; idols of the market^ are words in their 
ufual, but falfe Cgnification ; and idols of the theatre^ are 

Ff3 falfc 
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ygg. Hence we fee, that, from a variety of 
opinions on any fubjedl, we ihould not imme- 
diately conclude, that none of them is true, 
or, that truth is unattainable on fuch fubjcftsj 
but merely that its difcovery demands, exami- 
nation and difcuffion, oi^^perhaps more nume- 
rous data, which time apd experiments may 
fu^nifh, though at prcfent unknown. 



SECTION IV, 

THAT SOVEREIGNS ARE OBLIGED TO MAINTAIN BY 
FORCE THE RELTlBIOUS OPINIONS ESTABLISHED Ilf 
tHEIR DOMINIONS. 

799^. For, firft, ipeculative opinions ihouI4 
be .maintained \)y arguments and not by force^ 
-yvhich can produce no other efjcft. but irri- 
tation, or a fufpicion that qpinions -which arc 
fo fupported, are falfe ; or entife indifference 
and ncgle<5l of exami^iation ; and thus, in effeft, 
no convidipn of their truth being had, they 
are the opinions Qf Jthc natioa only in ap^ 
pearapce. 

falfe philofophic theories, i ^b:^\y's Al>r, of Bacon, p, 132, 
and 2 ditto, 35 1 . 

Secondly, 
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Secondly, this maxim would prevent the 
introduftion of Chriftianity into any country. 

Thirdly, this maxim is equally applicable 
to falfe ami to true religious opinions ; for nor 
ibvercign thinks his opinions falfe ; and if fo 
applied, truth can nevjer find admiffion into 
coutitries profeffing the moft abfurd opinions, 
whether Pagan or Mahometan ; and in cfFeft 
converfion cannot be cfFcded in Japan, or 
Mahometan countries. . 



CHAPTER X. 



OF SOPHISMS. 



800. A fophifm is an erroneous argument, 
proceeding either from mifapplication, or mif- 
conception, or a miftake of the general prin- 
ciples of reafoning. 



I. From Mifapplication. 

801. As where an argument is applied 

againft a point, which is not the fubjed; 

Ff4 of 
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of the debate ; this logicians call, ignoratio 
elencbu 

802. Thus, the point in difputc between 
the primitive Chriftians and the polytheifts 
was, whether there was one God only, or 
many Gods., Symachus argues, that their 
anceftors adored a plurality of Gods, and were 
always vidlorious; which was foreign to the 
fubjeft debated. Befides, the nations they 
conquered, were alfo polytheifts, and the 
Greeks in particular worlhipped the fame 
Gods. 

803. So Pafchal, arguing againft atheifts, 
infifts, that atheifm is more dangerous than 
theifm. Whereas, the point in debate is the 
truths and not the prudence of either fyftem. 
Some Chriftian feds ufe the fame argument 
againft each other. 



2. Mtfconception, 

804. As when an argument is employed, 
which prefuppofcs the truth of the point \n, 
debate to be on one fide, without proving 
it. This fophifm, logicians call, peiitio prin- 
cipit. 

805. Thus, 
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80^. Thus, the Jews argue, that Jcfus 
could not be the Meffias, becaufe he did not 
appeiar as a victorious prince, as the prophecies 
announced he ihould, taking for granted, that 
the prophecies fliould be underftood in the 
literal fenfe, which is the point denied by 
Chriftians; not only becaufe of the miracles 
of Chrift, which proved him plainly to be the 
Meffias, but becaufe the literal accomplilh- 
ment of the prophecies, could occafion no 
change of the depraved moral ftate of the 
world, and therefore could not be the true 
fenfe of thofe prophecies, 

Thus, 1 when neccffarians fay, that the mind 
is always influenced by the preponderant 
motive, if any motive appeared to .be fo 
before, ^s well a^ after election, their pofidon 
would be juft. But they infer the prepon- 
derance of the motive before eleftion, from 
its appearance after the cleAion, to have been 
that with which the will complied. An in- 
ference which is a mere petitio principii, 
affuming that for true, which their opponents 
deny. 

806. Nearly allied to this undue affump- 
tion of the principle in debate, is that mode 

of 
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of argumentation called a vithus circle^ in 
which one point is proved by another^ and 
this other is pvovcdybMy by the firft ; ib that 
the proofs are mutual, and under the fame 
point of view. 

807, Thus the fceptics argue, that mtc 
ought to doubt of every thing, becaufc hufhan' 
reafon is fallible, and naay deceive us. 'And 
fince rcalbn may deceive U8, we Ihould doubt 
of the validity of the reaibns that induce us 
to doubt. 

8d8. Thus Ariftotle affcrtcd, th4t the flaw 
fcem to twinkle, on account of their immenfe* 
diftance, and affertcd, they were immesifely 
diftant, becaufc they are iccn to twinkle- 

809. Thus Defcartcs formed a vitious 
circle, when having proved that God cxifts, 
becauic exiftence is contained in the clear smd 
diflind idea which we have of the Supreme: 
Being, he afterwards derived the certainty we 
have, that fuch ideas cannot deceive us, from 
the incompatibility of fuch deception witk 
the goodnefs of the Divine Being. 

810. It is alfo commonly faid, that Catho-* 
lies form a vitious circle, when thcy^rove the 
authority of their church, by the authority of 

the 
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the Scriptures, and the authority of the Scrip-» 
tures by that of their church. But, in fad, / 
the authenticity, and confequently the autho- / 
rity of the Scriptures is proved by the tcfti- j 
niony of ChriftianS of all fcAs, that is, of all I 
thofe who profefled Chriftianity fince the 
apoftdlic age, unto the prefcnt day; and 
undoubtedly, the Roman and, Greek Qatholics • 
have their fharc in this teftifnonial authority, \ 
which fliould be carefully diftingui(hcd from ', 

I. 

doSlrifial authority. And as the doBrlnal is \ 
not proved by the tejiirmnial authority, nor \ 
the tei^imonial by the do<9:rinal, there is no 
circle or reciprocation of proofs. But, if the 
dodlrinal authority of the Scriptures were 
attempted to be proved by the : do<ftrinal 
authority of the church, and the doftrinal 
authority of thp church by that of the Scrip- 
tures, then there would be a circle. 

Aik the aftronomcr, how he judges motion 
at any time, to be uniform ? he will fay, by 
its palling over equal fpaces in equal times, as 
pointed out by the clotk. And, if again you 
Ihould inquire, how he knew his clock kept 
equal time? he would anfwer, by being 
^djuftcd tp the motions or periodical appear- 
ances 
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ances of the heavenly bodiesJ But, if he is 
further prcffed for an abfolute proof of the 
equability of their motions, he would confefs, 
that no fuch proof exifted. It may appear 
prepofferous, that the equability of motion in 
the heavenly bodies ftiould be judged of by 
clocks, and that thefe, in their turn, fliould 
be adjuftcd to the motions of the fame hea- 
venly bodies. The method is, however^ 
founded in reafon. For the uniformity, or 
deviation from , uniformity, of motion in the 
heavenly bodies, may be afcertained to a cer- 
tain degree, by a competent number of obfer- 
vations made with clocks ; becaufe fuch . 
obfervations may be made mutually to corrcdt 
each other ; and thereby, not only to point 
out the regularity, or otherwife, of the mo- 
tions in queftion ; but further, may Ihew them 
to be more fo, than any one of the time- 
keepers themfelvGs; and, confcqucntly, fit 
to adjuft even thefe, in their turn. Watfbn 
on time, p. 103. 
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1 

3- A defe^he Enumeralion, and an erroneous 

Generalization. 

8 1 1 . Of all errors, this is perliaps the moft 
common. Thus, if a perfon is found guilty 
by a jury, it is inferred by fomc, that he 
really was guilty, or by others, that the jury 
was culpable which found him fo ; whereas, 
it fometimes happens, that the culprit is in- 
nocent, and yet the jury not culpable, being 
deceived by falfe witnefles. The real caufes 
of many important events are frequently un- 
known, as may be proved in numerous inftari- 
ccs ; thoie> therefore, to which alone they are 
attributed, or deemed to be attributable, arc 
imperfeiflly enumerated ; our decifion can 
reach at moft to a probability, and not to a 
certainty, 

8 1 2. There arc few properties invariably, 
that is conftantly, found in all bodies, naiiiely, 
gravity, mobility, and the vis inertias. The 
fuppolition, therefore, that the general cha- 
raders or properties, whether of mankind, or 
of animals, vegetables, or minerals, or, univer- 
fally fpcaking, of any contingent beings, com- 
prehended 
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prehcnded under the fame general denomina^ 
tion, admit of no exception, is erroneous. 

813. And firft, with regard to men, thougl^ 
rationality be their fpecific charafter, yet a 
few are ideots from their nativity. Decrepi- 
tude, and the marks of old age, fcldora appear 
before the age of fifty, unlefs haftened by 
hardfhips or intemperance ; yet there is a well- 
attefted account of the general ftages of 
juvenility, maturity of mental powers, grey 
hairs, and decrepitude, having been attained 
before the age of eight years. The antedi- 
luvians, we are authorifed to fay, lived many 
hundred years ; and, even in latter ages, fome 
attained the age of 160 years. How much 
different individuals vary from each other, 
both in difpofition, mental abilities, and 
bodily conftitution, need not be mentioned; 
but, that any of thefc properties arc exclu- 
fively confined within certain geographical 
limits, were a prepofterous aflertion, though 
often arrogantly affumed. Unequal degrees 
of cultivation, and other moral caufcs, occafion 
that inequality obfervable in different nations ; 
yet, a diflinguifhed critic, about the beginning 
of the lafl century, made it a queftion, 

whether 
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whether a Gerpian cauld hate wit ? There is 
fcarce any general property of animals> whe- 
ther internal ftrufture, nourilhment> mode 
of prodiadion, &c. to which many exceptions 
are not found, in the vcrnfiicular and infed: 
tribes. I need mention only the polypi, and 
fea anemonies. 

So in th€ mvcittdX clafs, how many, even 
of the feme fpccies, differ from each other in 
their external appearance and phyfical pro- 
perties, as (hape, colour, tranfparcncy, hard- 
nefs, weight, eleflrical and magnctical pro* 
pcrties ? Who would have believed, that 
diamonds were not ftones, but a fpccies of 
coal ? 

814. As thofe general conchifions are moft 
frequently erroneous, which exclude all ex- 
ceptions, others are ittll more egregioufly 
defe<5tivc, being deduced not from extenfive 
and general obfervation, but from a few 
particular inftances, frequently accidental. 
Tliis erroneous mode of realbning, logicians 
call fallacta accidentts. Thus, fome antimo*> 
nial remedies, having been in a few cafes 
unlkilfuUy prepardd^ or injudicioufly admi- 
niftered, the parliament of Paris iflued a 

decree, 
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decree, abfblutely forbidding all antixnonial 
remedies in any cafe, or however prepared. 
Yet it is now known, that moft preparations 
of that mineral, are of all others the moft 
efficacious and beneficial. So the vices or 
crimes of a few individuals of fome particular 
nation, fed, or profeffion, have frequently 
been imputed to all thofe of the fame nation, 
fcft, or profeflion. What has been ufeful or 
hurtful in fome inflances, has been judged to 
be fo in all cafes, without adverting to peculiar 
circumftances. This fbphifm, logicians call, 
a di£Io fecundum quid, ad dt£iumfmplictter. 



4. Tr an/it ion from one Order of things to 

another. 

\ 815. Thus, when mathematicians argue 
againfl indivifible phyfical points, and inflft, 
that if any fuch exifled, they would be the 
common meafure of all linens ; and yet it is 
demonflrable, that certain lines, as the fides 
and the diagonal of a fquare, are incomnienr 
furajble ; thry argue from the ideal to the 
phyfical order of things, which admit of no 
HxxQi comparifon. So many fpeculative no- 
tions 
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tions whlBh ma); be true, whih dbfttaBcdiy 
considered, drc found to be falfc and ill 
^founded M^rhcn Attempted ta be reduced^ tj^i 
pratfticc, of . which wc have, fame recent rc^ 
markable inftahces. So princes, judg&ig titu^ 
foriAity of opinions in religious matters pof- 
fible, arid highly defirable, by attcmptifag to 
eitforirc it by Coercion, have produced infinite 
evils; forgetting that their power, as vrelK as 
their duty, extends only to the pfomcftiotl of 
the temporal concerns' of ^hc * fddety 6vc* 
which they prefide, and not to the fpiritujd# 
vvhich^ r^idlng^ in and proceeding frpn^ thq 
dHpofitions of the , mind, v? placed, beyond 
their reach. Accordiirgly they have hith<^o 
liicceeded only in forming hypocrites, infi- 
dels^ rcbdsi^^^nvutyra,iOt!bbth.i.:x ^/i'' 

8x6^. In tbejiuhe :jnaiixia{> uofah&l^ueiicb 
dimgerbus. to: focnt^y bavo bceii::dedticei£fti%k 
certain :reUgi6us;too€^ts, whibh^sfc^aithdk^iii^ 
the vswtld to corner dtBp\:^k folrittnlyrdeiiKfid 
by th.Qic that hfcld:tbtfeiteji<>6s;/fmiditx>rtt^ 
dt^cd by the ^^gpi^cncci <^f ag«s;^IvThusiihe 
priftiitiyc Chriftiisa3: dewq|l iali^tbn ^oWm^s^ 
idolaters,* yet this tenet did not prevent 

* Minuittus Felix, p.'ai. "Engl. Edit. 

' • - ~ G S ' - their 
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their cordial regard to their idolatrous neig^- 
):j9iirsu . np}^ '^frcaJiJcn their allegiance tq their 
llfad^cnibycreigos; for whofe profperity,. on 
thf jpontrary, ,t;I}cy con^ntly; prayed *.andp£- 

Thusi alfa 'f<j vera! lUye endqavgyi^d tq j;an^ 
pii4erthif fpf ciespffqp^tfi^ the attempt to lypj^^ 
ply jfip^q evideirt philofophrcal truths to xe r t ftio 
p3y|lq;i9us th(^]^gical fdpi^riues, asif^ though 
true .m ,pbilQiQphyj, they could be falfc whcu 
ap{i(ied.t9 q^rt^iix ipytteiies.^ Sec Leibiu 7^» 
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^V Mifid^esof the CcJleSfrud Senfe for th^ 1^;- 



tributfue, of /^^ X^tjkibutruj^ for the Col- 
^kctrve^ 

•* .-i4A t-U .. - » 1 -> V • , ( » i ^ . . > . .. - . •. - . • -/ « 

817. The unLvikdal tei;m Jn^ 
citbotisi.1^ ,parts^;iDf trhatetdr it defioies, 
ig^dil^ tbgbther^ or to tijAk t>f tboie parts 
^a^f ^xm^AtTtd 7 the fbcoier * 2& called die 
boihahei tixm Isiticg the J^ibutii/i fenfc of 
thasttorm s»d Mother ^ulvalent terms. 
isiffThui when, it is* &;»d, tbait tf// the niemU^4 

famed ^U-s9ihmitU^^ « that W/ /i# JiMtYK 

«tr,' -• . • -' . • ^!' - ' • - • ' •' -* • ■" ' : • 

* Tcrmllian Apolpg. p. 194, 197. £ng. Edit* 

•: . • formed 
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fcTrMJaJ^uare, >^h6 couW think tb^t ^PAck 
member was ^ committee, or each . foldier * 
fquare ? yet as abfurd . miftafces havft bei^i; 
committed^ Sp wjicif^ it isr faid that /A? ^Z- 
Z;^ J^/ , ^^ , invinvibj^ ypben ^mt confiderabJjf 

outnumh^^f4f it is tvqt mpartt that >?^t;i5^ fhip 
in the: fl€;^t U invindWey bulf, only the-vv;bak! 
xsJk&Pixiy\ and on, l;be other hapd, itj4oe^ 
not foUpw, that becaafe each Ihip a>ay bd 
fonk in a naval engagement, that ll^ie whole 
flcfet iiT^ay be funk or tponqoserec} i.^^t beoaufe 
c^i^rfel^ev comjKJiJpg :. & Cord or vC^bJe rnay 
eafily be breken,^ th^6 ail of therij coilei^ively 
may b^'^afily broi^fv* :> 
r Sp 3^h«n ^Di4p> in the 4tb J^neid, telja 
M*ti^B}^omni\imUtnhrdle^jis:ad^ros^ aUh^m does 

tk^ figmfy: 11* all placeRjeoJledlivelyt butiiif^ 

, 8 i8,u Sometime* aq:^mre^fal propofition is 

tine* both in tb^ colreAive ^nd difl:rib«rtiv4 
fenfc ; thus the propofition atl men aft irtof* 
to/, i$ equally true in: both fenfe^; and thi* 
^way» happens when any prop&rty of th« 
diftributiv^e ilate receives xk> altefation in tW 
€olk<^V« {late; thua looo men . afiei^bled 
logetiher^ cannot perceive a di^nS 9i$je4l 

G g 2 more 
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itiorc diffindtly than one tnan ; but it is 
dthcrwife where the powers of individuals 
arc increa^d by their union ; thus, zo men 
wifl draw a Icmd which one man cannot 
inove ; fo, the opinioh of* three or more fkil- 
ful and impartial perfons, is commonly prc- 
fcrable'to that of one only, as in the difcuf- 
iion they enlighten each other; hence con- 
fultations of phyfrcians, counfellors of law, &c. 
819. In general, the r^/^/w^ prbpertics of 
the parts j tikcn diftributively, Ihould hot be 
attributed to the whole which they eompofe, 
nor thofc of the whole to each part ; hence 
the fallacy of the ancicnft fbphifm, tbfee and 
Puod are odd and e^en numbers \ itovo three 
dHd trJbo arefioe^ therefore five is a iMikbet, 
both odd md even ; foi* 'five is a - name th^t 
expreffes the colleftivc only; fo^ thbtxgh tfe^ 
parts • • that compofe f he • whole are '■ hivj/ihle, 
it does- not fc41otv^^ ^kt the vohole ^s iftvi- 

< 8:20: '■ Some propofitidfes arc m€idpb)ifieallj^ 
UriiverfaV denoting^ Tome igflcritial propdrty^ 
]as th^t all circles are rMnd; thefe admit of no 
^:ic6ption : ' fome ar© ^fh^Jihally AiniVerial, that , 

is; iit the ufual courie of nature^ as^^at all 

- . . -^ 

- •• " . ^ unen 
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m^n are rational, or have two hands \ tkefc 
admit of forte exceptions ; for fome areideol^ 
from their nativity, and fome are bori> with^ 
but hands : fome are only mordj!fy uhiverfal^ 
as that all women are talkative \ thefe admit 
of numerous exceptions. ' . ; 

821* Sometimes univerfal propoiltions are 
to be und^rftood with a tacit reftrijftion ; thusj 
when Chrift is called the Saviour ofthewmldy 
it is not to- be underftood, that all maijikinxi 
will be faved, but only, that all that are 
iaved, are faved only through his merits; ;So, 
yrb^n it is faid. Gen, qhap* i, that Godgavfe 
Adaqi for food, all herbs bearing feed, it is to 
be undcrfliood only of fuch as were eatable, 
whk:h an angel probably taught him to difr 
tin^ifh ; fo, when it is faid, Mark v. 20, 
all men did marvel, the ineaning is, all who 
heard 0f the miraqles of Chrift, 



I 
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6. F^lfe Inferences frm Contrary or Confror 

df£iory Propofitions. 

833. An argument deducing contradiAory 
corrftquenccs from contrary qiufcs, or from 

Q g J contra* 
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kaitraAi&ory propofittohd^ is fkltacious UnA 
atbphiiticaL 

0:23v Thus, wh^ni itisfaid, a White colour 
h w/fbk^ ibifefdre a black cohur is iirvifihk^ 
ilic couTeqtience is falfe ; for though white 
and black are contrary to €^ch othcr> yet they 
wgte^ in vifibijity ; fd; though avarice and 
prodigality arc oppofite, yet both are odious • 
ib k does tiot YoHoW that as virtuous princes 
arc rci^£bible, that vitious princes (hoodd 
net aha be refpe6led, &^c. 

8i)4. So, if we, dfe n0t believe that Nero fet 
lire to Rome, though iPadtus affirms it, fiirely 
it does not follow that we^(«/W believe it 
if Tacitus denied iu Here, and^ iti the fiib- 
iequent examples^ afHrmation and denial are 
contradidqiry,^ yet contradiftory confe^uectcca 
do not follow from thcrii, \ 

825. Sq we do f%0i believe that Attiiis Na- 
vius the augur cut a flint (or rather a hone) 
with a razor, though all the Roman hiftorians 
qff^rm it, * much kfs flibuld we be tempted 
to believe it, if all tlic Koman hiftorians de^ 
nied it» 

• « ' J. V « 

* So«JH[g^V ^91099 W&iHJt V9l< i« bo9|^ u chap. vi. 

- ' Bz6. So, 



;%loe4) that bteowne n»t tS? jrcjjeiil vttx- builto 
filJfilvit; bM J;hat5;erieryvtittl?Q^;it:ih6ti3drt- 
.0)E^n afi Idng as the world lafts ;* yrt ii 406$ 
, not follow that wc Ihould affirm it to . rc^ 
^fti»> if Chriftjbed i&7^^4 th»t; it ^ihOuld 

: 85i;^v Ag?in, 2>4^/? was a gnodprmeifj, Troh 
jaA W0S mi u ^9»d prince^' w{5 iPQUtr^didoiy 
.^pQfi.5i<»9 ; yet' to ii^fer frortt Jtb^ fiilfti jtha* 
miy/^mfi of hi* .w5li(»)? were juft; ^i\d frotn 
thc\ jfecond, Xh^X all hi^ a<^or)S vTCfc uhj^ift, 

• . 93$: I do pat > mew that : two eontrtfdic^ 

i. 

tPiy p^p^fitions <:aik be falifif; for* m reality, 

tbat a/f bi$ a<^i©<jf "w^w jufti^ isj^^; wite^fe 
bis.p^rfocutibn of iCfcriftiam j and that Jfiwa^ 
of j^a adiQQs w:er« ^nj»ft ii /;^»^. J only 
inciaiac* ;tbat tho < inferences sxc not piojwetly 
.difewiv; f^ inftJioccu tbie. firft i the prapcit rin^ 
feres^t^ ihotil4 bC; frpm the^f^dft propafition, 

4h»^ttail w tn^^ hkaftioiois: v\(eWr5nflr} 'ftnd 

<t • . • f » \ 

^ ♦'Matthlv. ly, r8* "" * — < 
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ftom the {^c6aA, thitmne of his alliens ^trexe^ 
yafi ; M at leaft that mfi o£ them "^ere vak 
ja& : tbde are eontrofy propofitionsi if wc 
life the wordy alii none^ akld both are' falfe; 
but if we ufe the word i»g^, the;^ are only: 
fi2b*conti^> and one is true> and the othc& 

83^. Thus ive fee, that a fitlie conie^ 
quence may be improperly deduced from a 
true proportions unlefs it be iy UogiiHcally de^ 
duced ; ftir a coniequence is uot contained in 
a ittigle ptopiofitions except by converfion, bilt 
in two premifes either expfefled or under- 
ftood. Thus, if it be f^d, the apoftle Peter 
tba^ a fsmt^ thereof e he never ^nned or erreni, 
the coniequence is falie, for he both iinned 
in denying Chrifti and erred after the pro- 
mtfe made to him, that pn this rofik J wHl 
hmld my church (if it fhould be fb interpreted,) 
and. after receiving tlwj KoiyGhoft/&<f. k 
tnufthere alfo be remarked, that the epithet 
go(fd is beftowed on peribns whole conduft 
and views are generally goodi though liaUc 
to fbipQ eqror5,*as in the Cafe of DaVid^ &g; ^ 

B30. ffffte, alfo, that inferences that oc^ 
prefs no more ^an a bare aq4 j^rf c^ denial 

V of 
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<y£ die contrary of what is affirmed in the 
propoiition from whence they are inferred, 
we juft; becaufe a thing cannot be^ and ndk 
be^ at the fame time ; thus, when it is faid, 
i/ ir 4&y, therefore it is not nighty or fugar it 
fmttty therefore it is not bitter. 

^31. So alfo an qffirinative inference is juft, 
J^it exprdl^s no more than is implied in the 
negative propofition from which it is de» 
duced^ other wife it is erroneous. 

Thus, if it is faid, Peter is not dead^ there* 
fyre he ts iroing ; the fun is notfet, therefore it 
is day ; all thefe are juft inferences. 

But if it be faid, Peter is not a prodigal^ 
therefore he is a mifer ; or vinegar is ma Jweet, 
therefore it is bitter ; thefe are &lfe inferences, 
becauie they not only expreis the detiial but 

add to it. 

... • t • • ■ ■ 

7.' P offing fronts the Cofyoint to the Disjoined 

Sen/e, or Reciprocally. 

'» • ' .' ' ■ . , - ' . •- . ^ « . 

832. Thii hlappens when, from the toippf* 
Ability of a change ^king place at the fame 
inftant of time, it is inferred, that it cannot 
take ^ce at different periods of time ; this 

the 
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tlif .ibl^oplmcn call f allodia comp^tionU 'j or 
vjfh^/^ change that p:iuft.take place at 4il^ 
^cnt periods of time are faliely uiiderftood <jr 
attyibutcd^ to: the iHroe period of time. 

^33* Thus, whei^ Zeno iciferred, th^ i^ 
body at reft cannot moye, this is true^ 'mhUe 
k is ^ reft> or at the iame inftant in which 

» • ^ • • • • t y 

it is zt reft ; but iUfe, if uncj/^rftpod, af/lfjKp^- 
ra^e ^n^nts* In theie cafes three inftBci^ 
ihould be diftinguiftied; the j^irft in whic^ 
the body is at reft ; the Second 1%- which the 
caufe of' change is introduced ; ajid the.thjjd 
in which the change takes placi^* The cauiib 
of change cannot be introdviced; iiat the firft 
inftant^ for the iutrodu&ion, of .fucii a caufi;^ 
is itielf an inceptive change^ and this cauie 
^nft precede the con:jplete change^ > 

834. So when it is laid, tbatjtanderersy ^c. 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven 9 it is to 

be undcrftood, while they continue in, that 

\ ■ , ^. . • t. _ * . • . ^ , ■ •■ > -^ 

guilt, and do iiot wipe it oft" fcy. repentance. 

835. So, when it is faid, that the ^pre^ 
ic^imd cuttnot be t^ndemnedi the meaning 
ift, thftt; you cannot fuppofe llhem both pte^ 
ideftined aud cohdcnlcd at the fame time ; that 
is> both ft^f^fitioc^ t:a2mdt ftand togetHcr> 

no 
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no more ' than that of reft or motion, but 
<both illay ftand fcpardtely ; for, abftrading. 
fronj the certainty of their* falvetion, it is 
'equally certain, that they retain the power of 
incurring condemnation as long as they liyc; 
thus, though it is certain that thd fun.rofc 
yelierday, ye* it is equally certain that God 
had thfe povc^ey of preventing it to rife yeftcff- 

836. The either branch of this fophifm i^ 
called faltacta dtvl/ionts: it confifts in attri- 
buting to all the parts taken collectively, that 
which IS truly attributed only to all the part^ 
t^cn di/lributively ; thus^ though «ach man 
in London may die this week, yet it would 
be abfurd to fuppofe, that all the men in 
London ihould die this week ; for though it 
be phyfically jioffible, yet it is morally imr 
poffible. So, though' it is phyfically poS^bie 
that each copyift of the holy Scripture ibotild 
err or miftake fo me material paflagc, yet it is 
morally impoffible that all the copyifb 
ihould fo err or miftake, as there are many 
thoufands of them. 

^S7' O^ i^ denying that to 2^ coUe^icm of 
all the. pftrts^ which yet m^y Well be denied 

of 
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of all the parts taken dlftrihutwely , ot even of 
fmaller coUedions ; thus, becaufe one glafs 
of wine, or even ten glaffcs of wine, may not 
make a man drunk, it would be abfurd to 
fuppofe that 100 would not. 

838. Or, affirming that of an indeterminait 
part, which is truly affirmed of any determinate 
part ; thus, though we may allow that a ttiafi 
is not neceffitated to {land in any determinate 
placcyyttvit muft deny tha^ he can ftand in 
nx> md^erfninate i^\^ct. ^ 

839. Or, attributing to both parts of a com* 
pound, that which is truly attributable only 
to one pairt of the compound ; as in the fol- 
lowing fophifm ; man ttmis: now man is a 
qompound of ibul and body, thefcfore, both 
foul and body think ; befides, it errs agaidft (he 
&cond lyllogiftic rule, ior fml and body, ^s 
forming a compound, is the attribute of the 
fecoad^propofition; whereas, in the concluiioUt 
tbey are taken diftributirely, and confequently 
not jn the fame fenie. 

8* Miftakes in the Alignment cfQasifix^ 

840. Thefe miftakes are called a non caiifa 
pro caufa^ and pojl hoc ergo propter hoc. 

' ■ Sometimes 
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Sometimes thefe miftakes art merely urf-* 
iattsfa<Slory, the error confifting not in the al- 
fignnicnt oi^falfe caufe, but of one t(K) gene^^ 
ral to <:onvcy any inftruAion, and thus de* 
ccivingthc inquirer. For inftancfc, affighiiig 
the will or permyfian of Qodi as the caufe of 
any event ; this every one already knows; biife , 
a« God always a<fts by the intermediation of 
fccondary caufcs, it is the immediate, and 
not the remote caufe that is fought, as this 
alone conveys any new knowledge ; this mif-' 
take is generally made by ignorant, or ob- 
truded by artful people, to evade the difco* 
very of the true caufe. ' 
^ 841. But the moft uiual miftake in philo- 
fophic difquffions, confifts in attributing in-^ 
difcrlminately tt) preceding circumftances the' 
cfficacy of real caufes; whereas, they are of- 
ten in truth only^y^;^i of the aftion of fonM" 
really efficient caufes j or in miftaking final 
caufes for efficierit caufes. > 

■ 842. To explain this matter clearly, it is 
heceflary to ftate the precife notion of a cauje: 
whatever contributes to the exiftcnce of a 
thing (or,' nibrc xigdroufly fpeaking, to the 
cxi:fteh<!e or deftruftion of any thiiig) is called 
. -- the 
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the cauie, of its. exiilence or deftru6tiott« 
And as many things tend in difTecent 
ways to produce the efFc<ft, caufe%arc va- 
jaquily diftinguiflied firom each other; only 
fix of t!hefc difilinSions need herpbe men- 
tioned« namely the ^ci^M/, the oqcafional, the 
eonditio^lfthcjinal, thcph^cal, and the tnoraL 

843., An efficient caufc is that whqfe adion 
h alone fia^fficienttOf produce the tSQj&i\ this 
fiofficiency is made known to us, either by 
the definition of the being that po^piTes it, 
or by confcioufnefs ; it is called power. 

844. Hence there are but two efEcipnt 
caufes naturally known to us, namely, G^i/^ 
in whofe definition ommppteijce is inckided, 
and the i&«P»!ia»^«/, of \?N^hofe power. to pro-^ 
duce its own voHtions^ we are conicious. All 
atk^v pbjjifical or corporeal caufes, as they arq 
called^ are nothing elfe but applications of the 
Pivine ^iU to the produ<ftion of an efie£l on 
certain occurrences, condantty, univerfallyji 
and uniformly, in the fame circumilances : 
thefe applications, when traced in differetit 
fubje<9;s, eacii to one general connecting pritv* 
cii^e, ar^ called th». lawr of nature i and tb« 
bodies through wbofe mtcrvcntion^ in con-* 

formity 
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formity to thefeJaws,^. the efipd 13^ ptpjcLuc^d* 
Jire Qsi^%^ cecafional or ffifipndary causes ». 9Qi^ 
the CAaditions oq whoferio-eiencje oca^ace 
the produdiQu of the ^fifed- (i^pends^ arc^ ^^!?4 
condhionaL caufesy. or neceflary CQadLtions.| 
cgnditio Jtnc, (j^ nan, ,i ., .,, . ::>:•>;; 

845, Qcoq^onal. caufcs,, rth<>iagh in . r/j^l^fy^i 
inaAiYC,, yet bqixig the-qnly t];iat, arc ppfjc^^ 
tiblc>. cither ft)y! the fenfes or the imagina^^m, 
afe fii^lf called vavfis^ hj xnoit .ph^loiqgljcf^^ 
aad fo l.fltiall contiuue to calif thepa^ . m cqv^ 
, foxmi^y , toi ^^ rcccLved language, ^utvftiU t^^ 
tainiog thq true^ meauing, as we.j^o.ijci ^p^jak-* 
Mg of ]thj5 4^gi . ^ctti^g, ai^d motion qf thi^ 

» . - a. ' j ' ' ',ii. .•.i.ii... •- ... li 

. 845, -As jCVT^ry, newly-cxifting q[bje<S;is; pcerj 
ceckd ^y 9^je(3?^ or ch^ciimilanc^ which ^n^^ 
deetnr it$^ canfeS) mti^ modern phllo/^^^jfi^tii 
defiiie caufes (zneaoing efficient casu&s) tp; bj^ 
loathing n^re tban^ fuch previous circurm^ 
^^nce^ as^ CQpilantly and invanably are^ fo^«». 
lowed by an e^6t;^ yet many circum^ano^^ 
conftantly, \^iformly, and unive/ially; )j?rfi* 
cede effects, of which they cannot be dee^jiied 
the eaufes# Thus^ night precedes day, fmoliiei 

* Plieftlcy, Philof, NcceflGHy, p- irVrS. 

precedes 






precedes the c6nht>ufl]6n[ 6f vegetables, ctfet- 
tefcence precedes the fblutibn of limeflohes f 
fer the carbonic acid muft be eipelled Before 
bther ftronger acids caa unite to them; ef- 
fervefcence is' not the cauic, but the condi* 
tion on which the folution depends^ and a 
fi^ thereof* Surely prhaiions cannot be the 
efficient caufes of any thing, yet the privation 
of food or of air 'will occaiion the death of 
animals ; the privation of light will be fbl- 
ISow<id by the blanphiffment of fundry plants, 
&<:• ; they are only the conditions oni 
which other appearances depend, or oil 
which other catifcs a^. All the powers of 
inanimate nature may, in their laft refult, bc^ 
rdblved into attra<5lidn, repuliioh, and im-^ 
piilfe, varioufly modified; all 9uA at givett 
diflances; tiius light is refleAed at a certain^ 
minute diilance from the reflefting bodyi* 
large ixiafles of matter, fuch as the planets/ 
a£l at the greatcft diilances ; magnetic an^E^ 
ele^riiied bodies at very perceptible diftances; 
and chymical affinities at the leaft. 

847. But though the mere priority of art 
o^<ft, and the fubfequent extftenrce of an 
tncA, even when conftant and uniform, be not 

fufficicnt 



iufficlcnt td: induqe hsto dccmiikixt^ja&^rtk^ 

. paufc- of, that jsfkA^i : ^iid: thd*ir. ihdrjshvfih ppft 

hoc ergo p-pptmAaciii^m, ii^h'^m^^rMf^ xMz 

not bQfi»ierbfcrvc4;to?Jtafe.<: {^^«^/ tfocre.is.PQti a, 
Ihaiiow .x)f.:rqafon,;ftf^iUpp(jfe-'R^^^^ Fftpcq^iSg 
objeft to be either a caufej^i-p^lj^ofigHi of ;any- 
future .fcvfeht-, Jfeffcf! the::,^ft^#tjy ofihp- 
pofing)CQm6t5 or -jselipjfes to l)#i<?ithei:,Qatifts 
. or iigns of fubfe^ufi'nt.tijfafterj.jIflE'^j^st^klS^ 
ted , jB»ylp, in , hias ; JPm/^:ftir:.kl 'Qmetefy, h^s, 
' enuiBierstQ4 thfc misfortunes ,ftlui^ have hap* 
pcne4 the ^C^r? ; iji i\iet»iph ' c<?hf»et^-)h*jise; .bejift 
ieeui-apd conlpj^rdd theni: wi^Hjitb^ (?Meots pf 
many^fubfequent' years> to ;d,eft^p(y^|}ijfi ill wfi^iJ; 
at the time in which it Univcf;fal|y reigned i} 
but, as it has long fince vaniihed, it is unric-^' 
"^ ceffary to.dw^ll upon it. It originated, ,not 
in rational obfervation, but in that fear which 
all grand and new appearances naturally in- 
fpire into beings fo weak and impotent as 
man. Even inferior animals are not ftraftgers 
to it. 

848. Ani^tiicr branch of this fophifm con- 
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ii^ in aiHgiiing ai c&u&s^ ibme phrafes o^ 
Wdrdi> void of any inteUigiblc meanmg; Thus, 
atheiftft aforibed thtf admirable ftitidiure: of 
ther planeiary fyiiiem, and of animals ^ and 
t^^getabki, to hVitid ckancey the peripatetics 
^iSbi^fed, the- h(3itnY of at^acuum canfed the 
%ittiiit Qi ^ifsttxti pumpis/ and many other 
particular occlilt eaufes. 

Neceflfariatis alib coiilfttotly miftake 6nal 
ttA <^ilditio!te^ daufes {K^t ^ efficient cauies^ 

atid ;Wi;^^j/ eaiife* for phyfkjal; Final Caufes, 
ire the partieialar ends which' the will pur- 
fues; the eotiditiottal, are the reafoiis on' 
the view of* Whieh themind afts> thtt is^ 
ifbrms its ¥b?itioii!J, but which hate no more 
$ phyfieai a^rity, th^n the vi^w of a rough 
arid ftnddth roftd, in determining whieh to 
fbllow. 
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CHAPTER Xr. 

OF I'ECHNlCAL MODES OF REASONING. 

849. Thcfc iare ^iyilogifms, cnthymcms, 
cpichfefemas, forked, dilemma, and induftioh/ 
BtLt, thtprindpallof thcie-isthe fy\logiftri\ 

I ^ - . . . m. . . ■ . . . . . . I , , ■ / 1 • . 



SECTION I. 

: or SYLLOCISM^* 

850. A ijUogifm is an argument^ confift- 
'rag of three pfopofitions, the laft, of whicli is 
deduced 'from the two former, and if it be' 
regular, is in faft contained ih them. 'Thii? 
is the great advantage of the fyllogifticinode 
of reafon^Bg. For, by it,- the franier hinifclf 
difcefn^ the cohdufipn, atid the opponent, if 
he grants or denies the two firft propositions; 
muft grant or deny.the con€htfion, or flbew 
that ' the- fyllogiirn is not in forfli, that i^, 
• - • ■ H h :? irregularly 
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irregularly conftrufted. The whole force of 
an argument is ftated with precifion, and the 
attention is not diffipated by prolix, involved, 
and vague declamation. Hence, our ableft 
reafoners have always fought^ to prefent the 
final refiilt of a long chain of reafoning in the 
lyllogiftic form. 

85 1 • Syllogifms are of three forts, fimplc, 
complexjr and compofite; the following rules^ 
"which I abridge as much as poffible, areappU-^ 
cable to all of them ; but, before I ftate them, 
it will be proper to remind the reader of fome 
obfervations already made in the firft part of 
this work. 

Preliminary Obfervations. 

853. I/'irft, an affirmative propolition is that 
of A^hofe fubjeft fomething is affirmed, and a. 
negative proportion is that of whofc fubjcft 
Ibmething is denied. ^ 

^53. Secondly, ^Jingular propolition is, in 
lyllogiftic reafoning, confidercd as an univer- 
fal one, becaufe the fubjedi is taken in its 

whole extent. 

. « ■ • • •• 

854. Thirdly, an indefinite propoiition, is 

that in which the extent of the fubieA is not 

,, .-.. -j-^ .» 

■'.-. defined 
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4efine^.by:thc figns of univcrfality or particu-^ 
Uf•i:tyi^ Iftit by the : nature of the Coiinexioa 
betwixt .the ; fiibjeifl and the predicate, fe& 
N° 109. It is to be taken sis univeffal, when 

r 

the connexion is effential, and the word all, 
e^seiy^ or none, may be added to the- fubjeft i 
it is. taken particularly, when the connexion is 
contingent or denied, the wotdsjbme, or few, 
or mdJ^t or piq/i, or Jeveral. 

855. Fourthly, the predicate of an affirma-^ 
true propofition, is always taken particularly, 
even though the propofition itfelf Ihould be 
univerfaL N° 103. 

But the predicate of a negative propofition 
is always to be taken univerfally. 

Note alfo, that an affirmative fyllogifnii is 
that, whofe couclufion is affirmative; and a 
negative Jyllogifm concludes negatively. 

This being premifed, we may lay down 
the following principles, 

I. Principle. 

856, In affirmative fyllogifms, the applica- 
bility of two expreffions* to a third expreffion, 

* I have {\xhK\i\it.tA expreffiom for what others called 
notions or ideas, and appllcabUityAox what others call agree- 
ment or coincidence. 

H h 3 called 
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called the middle tcrft*, either univcriilly or 
particularly, is affirmed in the two firft pro* 
pofitions; namely, the applicability of 5n^ of 
the exprcffions ^o the middle term, in on^ oC 
the two firft pcopofitipus, and of the other 
cxpreffiori to the middle tffrm, in th© othcr^ 
prOpofition; and thence the applicability o( 
the two exprcffions to each other, cither uni- 
verfally or particularly, as the cfl^fc may be, is 
inferred in the third propdfitipn. According 
to the asiom quejunf eadem unUertlofunt eadem 
inter fe. 

Z. PrlncipJe. 

857. l£ ikt Jylhgifm he. negative ^ then the 
applicability of one pf the expreffions to tbe^ 
middle term, cither uniyerfally or particularly, 
i;5 affirmed in one of the premiies, and the 
applicability of the other expreffion to th0 
middle term, either univerfally or particularly, 
is denied in the other propofltion. And henc^ 
the applicability of the two expreffipns to 
each other, whether univerially or pa^rticu- 
larly, as the cafe may be, is denied in the 
third propofition ; that is, the conclufion, ac- 
cording to the maxim, dtio na?i cotwentunt 

inter 
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I 

inter Je nee funt > quid idem, cum unt aliquid 
convenit, quodrepugnat alters. 
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• 3, Principle. ' \ 

858. Henee it is plain, t)^^\^ th<e middle 
tcrimibould be foiind in botU the pjrenjiic^, 

but pever in the cpnclufipn, whcrp it woul4 
be f)iperfl\jQus, ^nd by this mark we may 
always diftinguilh it. Yet, it may be intro-r 
duced incidentally and obliquely, «s ia No. 
883, poll, ; '; ^ ^ * 

* 

4. Principle. 

859. Secondly 1 that it . ihguld have the 
fame fcnfc 9X iigni^catiopi in e^cJi.^ th^e pren 
mifcs; for, if it had pnje mi§a9ilng is $^nc of 
the preipifes, ai>d anotfepi: m^^lng: ijsi. 1^« 
other, then the agreement of the two cxpref*- 
iions compared with k could not be inferred, 
9S qm of th^fx> might agf 9i? with One ^f its 
ipean^ings only, not with the other sn^aur 
ipg, with which th^ otfeer tjcp^^lfi^jn i^ight 

agrep, apd thw i^f^ tfecw wpul4 i^e tw» 
twiddle tefiwpiiilftf^ of 9fij^.:i , :i Aj 

H h 4 5, Principle. 
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860. Thirdly, that it ihould be taken uni- 
vcrfally, in at leatl one of thp premifes; for, if 
it w^rc taken particularly in both, it might 
agree with one of the expreffions, with ire- 
fpeft to forn<i particulars, and agree with the 
bther ih other particulars,' and thus there 
^oiild in h&hc two raiddlc terms, as in the 
fSrmer cafe. 

*" 86 ri ^ut, it muft be remembered, tha:t 
this danger does not occur, when ^Jinguhr 
propofition is employed, t:his being confidered 
as univerfal, , 

w ^6^. Nor even when definite propofitions 
are ; employ^^d, becaii^ the identity of the 
^rticuld^s preferred ^o, is determined, and 
ti4)it me J^ly* vague end undetermined; ; 
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^ 86j. Thit heitheir of the two expreffions^ 
•whoie applicability to each other is inferred 
for denied in the - eoiiclufiohj'can be taken 
ftiore€xtenfively,-nfor diffeitntly in tho con- 
clufion than they were hi- the^ premifes ; fo> 

fhat 
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that if either of them was taken particularly 
in cither of the prcmifes, the concluding 
proportion muft alio be particular. 

7, Principle. ' 

864. That from two negative propofitions 
nothing cap be inferred ; for, from this, that 
one of the expreffions is inapplicable to the 
middle term, and the other alfo, it cannot 
follow th^t they are applicable to each other. 

8. Principle. 

865. From two affirmative premifes, a 

negative conclulion cannot be drawn ; for, if 

■.1 ' 

pne of the expreffions is applicable to the* 
middle term, in one of the premifes, and the 
other in the other, they cannot be inapplica- 
ble to each other in the conclufion. 

866. Every lyllogifm fliould be conftituted 
agreeably to thefe principles ; and the pre- 
mifes and conclulion ihould be formed accord- 
ing to one or other of the following rules. 



RULES. 
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RULltS. 



PREMISES* 



Z. 



The concluiion may be. 



867. Frpm two gcncrM af- 
firmative propofitions. 



2, 



' 868, TwQ general affirma* 
lives, 

3- 

869. One general aSrma^ 
tlve, and one particular ^^ 



870. One general affirma^ 
tiv^y and one general negative, 



{71. 'One general afirma* 
tive, and one general negative, 

Pf^. Onegeherg] affirmative 
and one particular negative} 



873, One general negative, 
and one particular affirmative, 



A general affirmative. 



A particular affirmative. 



A particular affirmative. 



A general negative, 



A particular negative, 



A particular negative's 



A particular negative*. 



ISiXamples 
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Examples (J'thejfe RuU$. 

OftheiJ.' 

874. All animals are mortal^ all men arc 
fljiimals, therefore all men are mortal.. 

•■ r . . 

( 

Of the %d. 

875. All faiences are ufeful^ all.fciciipes 
arc difficulty therefore fbme difficult thinjn 
ve ulcful. 

Of the ^d. 

Sy6, All traitors deferve punifliment, fbmc 
Chriftians are traitors, therefore fome Chaif* 

877. Nothingihameful OiQuId bt? ^%^^j^ 
all fraud is fhameful, theic£(>r^ xi9 fraud 
Ihould be praftifed. ^ 

OfibeSth. 

678. All attempts to m^c mankis4 hftp^ 
py, vc praifc'-wortby, no fuch attempts have 

hitherto 
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hitherto been fiiccefsful, therefore fome praife- 
worthy attempts have riot been fuccefsful. 

Of the. 6th, 

879. All amufements afford pleafure, but 
romc''amuft,«cnts arc «ot proper, therefor, 
fome plealures arc not proper.* 

Ofthejtb. 

' ~ ■ ' ■ , . . . • • ' '' 

880. No liar is worthy of credit, {omc 
Jews are worthy of credit, therefore fome 
Jews are not liars. . . , . ^ 

^ Exan^les o/*fmgular Sylloglfms. 

' :. Of tbi \fi Rule. 

88 1 • The only fon of Philip king ofMacedoUy 

(or whoever was the only fon of Philip), con^ 

quered the Perjian empire \ Alexander was the 

, only Jon df PhiUp"^ therefore Alexander conquered 

ihe^Perfibn efhpirt.' 

Of the 2d. 

88:2. Luxury introduced' effeminacy ^ effeminacy 
adilt/ioifed the ruin of the Perjian entpire^ the)re^ 

'* As gladiatorial mews, bull baitingj &(!. . i 

* 

fore 



j>- 1 . 



! -.> 
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rutnof thePerJianempire\^ '■:,., V'-'i\ .V.i 

Here lupcury and effe^i^acy ate coixfidcred- as 

fingle obje^s, therefore the ^r^pqfitxoiis Bxq 

iingulan - :; ; j '^ >■ '■ / > 

\ 0/the ^d. 

.883. Anacharjis was a Scythian^ Anacharjis 
was a philofopher , therefore fome pbilofopher was 
a Scytbiatr, or therefore fome Scythian was ^ 
pbilofopher. 

' ' ^ Of the 4th. 

884. The praSitce of the doSlrine of Chrljl 
Jeads to final happinefs, the practice of the Epi^ 
curean doSfrine does not lead to final happinefs^, 
therefore the praSllce of the Epicurean do^rine 
differs ' ejjfentially from that of the Chri/lian 
doSlrine. 

PraSfice is confidered as a fingle objedl:. 

• Examples ^^ definite Sylloglfms. 
Of the iJiRuJe. ' 

* — . ■ 

8 85* Civil diffenfions caufed the ruin of tJie 
Grecian flat e$\ trifling interefls produced tilos'B. 
J. diffenfions i 
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it^n^m^ therefote tr^^ tmfkd tht 

ruin of the Grecian Jiatesi 

iThis lyTIogifm^J>i>caf5 trt the jbfi, though 
two caufes , arc altigned of the ruiii of the 
Grrecian ftatcs> the one immediate^ and th^ 
other diftant and ultimate^ as they are both 
connected with each other, and qui eft cauja 
caufz eft caufa caufati. 

88i5. The firft proportion, though indefi- 
nite, is equivalent to a partictilar prbpofitioii, 
namely, to fome civil diflenfions; not allthofe 
that happened in a courle of ages, but tbo/h 
that exifted during the reign of Philip of 
Macedon; the fecond proportion is alfo in 
appearance particular, for it was the trifling 
interefts that then exifted, and not thofc that 
had long before exifted, that produced theie 
diiTenfions. The term tbefe, renders the pro- 
pofition definite ; and the fyUogifm developed 
runs thus : Some civil diflenfions caufed the 
ruin of the Grecian ftates ; fbme trifling inte- 
refts produced thefe dlfleniions^ thetefore 
thefe trifling interefts were the caufe (or the 
ultimate caufe) of the ruin of the Grecian 

ftates, 

' - - • . ^ .. . ■ , *,'•-- 

sECTioir 
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SECTION II. 

orviCIOV&OR IRREGlTLAIt SYLLOGISMS. 

887. A vicious or itregular iylloglfin, is 
that in which any of the principles ot rules of 
fyllogiftic reafoning i^ tranfgreiTed, Com-^ 
monly> it is fome Or other of the principled 
that are >ioIi,ted, though any rational perfotv 
may commonly dife^rn their fallacy, yet that 
is not fufficient when we argue with an ob^ 
ilinate opponent ; the principle or rule tfani^ 
gteScdf muft be pointed out. Hence^ I here 
give ibme examples. 

Example \Ji. 

888. All Englt/bmen are lovers of liberty y no 
Dutchman is an Englipiman, therefore no Dutch- 
man is a lover of liberty ^ Here the 6th prin- 
ciple is yiolated ; lovers of liberty beings the 
predicate of an aiSrinative propofition, is taken 
pao'ticularly in the firft premiie; yet it is 
taken univerfally. in thcjconcluiion, b^ng the 
predicate pf a negative propoiition. 

Example 
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Example 2d. 

889. An apparent exception to the 6th 
principle. Commoners alone are eligible into 
the lower hoti/e of parliament ; no peer is a com-* 
moneri, tbere/ore no peer is eligible irtto the lower 
'houfe of parliament. [This iyilogifm is regular. 
Here eligible, &c. is apparently taken particu- 
larly in the firft premifs, being the predicate 
of an. affirmative propofition. But, it being an 
exclufioe propofition, it includes a negative, 
being, equivalent to commoiiers are eligible, 
and wnebtit commoners are eligible, &ic; there- 
foi3e it is taken generally in the firft premifs, 
b^ing the predicate of a negative propofition, 
as it is in the conclufion* 



' ■ ' _ ■ " ■ 

lEiXample ^d. 

• -' " ■ * 

890, Som4 commoners are merchants, no peer 
is a commoner y therefore no peer is a merchant, 
H<:^re the violation of the 6th principle is evi-: 
d^nti merchant being exprcffly particular ia! 
thc.^ firifc premifs, and general in the con-' 
clufion. ' ; I 

V '. . .. Sample 
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, 'Example 4/A. 

89 1 . fjvery metal is a rmneraly every Jione is 
a mineral, therefore every Jlone is a metal. Here 
the 5th principle is violated ; mineral, Avhich 
is the middle term, not being taken generally 
in either of the premifes, it being the. predi-* 
cate of an affirmative propolition, . (and con- 
fcquently to be taken particulai-ly) in each of 
them^ 



Example ^th* 

89^8* All animals were in NodliS ark ; Buce^^ 
phakis Was an animal, therefore Bucephalus ^ds 
in NoaFs ark. Here the 4th principle is 
tranfgreiTed ; for animals, the middle tcrm> 
means evidently the >nimals exifting at the 
period of the "flood, in the firft •propoiitlon, 
and in the z^, it denotes an animal^ exifting 
TMLtiy ages after the flood; to fay nothing 
of the falsehood of the firtt propolition, for 
only pairs of e^ch fpecics were in the ark ; 
but here the form only is in queftion. 

li Example 
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Example 6tb. 

893. ffe who does noi^udy will not become 
learned; Titius does notjludy^ therefore Tifius 
will fioi become learned. This fyllogilm is pcr- 
feftly regular, though apparently contrary to 
the 7th principle ; for, the firft propofition iis 
equivalent to an exclufive propoiition, as^«- 
dents alone will become learned \ that is, ftudents, 
and none but ftudents, will become learned^ 
but Tttius h not a^udent, therefore Titius wiH 
not become learned. 
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0£N£IIA1.. COKS£QU£NC£l5 B.E8ULTIKG f'ROM THE 

SYLLOGISTIC FORM. ^ 
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894. That the ryllogffm being in ibtnp^ 
that is duly conftru^d, if the prcjn^fes be 
Jtrucy the conibquence muft siKoh^trueyiw it 
33 contained icaplicitly in the premi;l[e^ ; p^, ia 
other words, a ^^^ cpnclufion caxuu>t be 
drawn {som true preipifes. 

zd. 



i .-. 
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895. If both or any of the premifes hcfat/^, 
a true conclufion cannot be drawn from them, 
for a true conclufion Cannot be contained in 
iuch premifes ; truth and falfehood being in- 
compatible with each other. 

^g6. If both the premifes be poflible, nc- 

ccffary, certain, or probable, the concluiioti 

alfb muft be poiBble, neceffary, probable, 

or certain ; but if one of them be barely pof- 

iible or probable, the conclufion will be barely 

poflible or probable, and a fortiori it mufl be 

ib, if both the premifes be barely pofRble or 

probable; for the connexion with the middle 

term is barely pofBble or probable, as the cafe 

maybe. 

Example. ; 

897. If the barometer falls we Ihall have 
rain ; but the barometer has fallen, therefore 
we ihall have rain. 

Here the ad propofition is certain, but the 
firft is only probable, therefore the conclufion 
is only probable. 

I i « 898. If 
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SpS, If both the prcpiifcs be barely proba- 
ble, the conclufion will be only the probability 
of a probability. 

Example. 

899. I have been told the barometer has 
fallen, (that it has fallen as I am told ;) but 
if the barometer has fallen, we fhall have rain, 
therefore we ihall have rain. 

Here the probability of rain is compounded 
of the probability of the barometer's having 
fallen, and of the probability that this fall will 
be followed by rain. 

\ ■ _ ■ 

I ' • 

900. Converfely i( the cori/equence be dyfy 
extrafted from the prcmifes, thefe muft poflefs 
the fame qualities as the cpnfequencey as to 
truth or fal/ehood, poJJihiTity^ certainty^ <^x pr^ 
habillty. 



SECTION 
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SECTION IV. 

OF COMPLEX SYUOGI&MS. 

9b I . A complex iyllogifm Is that in which 
the applicability of two expreflions to each 
othfer, is inferred from the applicability of one 
of them to the middle term, and the con- 
nexion of the other with the middle term. 
Or, fecondly, by Ihcwing the applicability of 
one of them to the middle term, and that the 
other is comprifed within the general fignifi- 
cation of the middle term. ' 

Hence we have two cafe$, of each of which 
'I Ihall give examples. Yet, in reality, this 
complexity is only in the mode of cxpreffing 
the propofitlons, for in the mind, all thcfe 
fyllogifms arc fimple, as I Ihall {hew In each 
cafe. Therefore, if any intricacy occurs, they 
fliould be fimplificd. They are by far the 
moft ufual, and therefore defcrvc the greater 
attention. 

I/? Example ofthejirjl Cafe. . 

90:5. The evils ariling from war are nume- 
rous, yet wars are often juft; therefore, the 

113 evils 

c 
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evils arifing from fome juft aftions arc often 
numerous. 

This is {implified thus, war is thefource of 
numerous evils, yet Jhme^Ats arejiifi^ therefore 
fime jtifl anions are tb^ cau/es of numerous 
evils. 

Exafnpk 2d. 

903. The llrongcft motives to a virtuous 
conduA are to be found in the new Teftament. 
A virtuous condu<ft would conftitute the 
happin^fs of focicty ; therefore, the ftrongcft 
motives to what would conftitute the happi- 
nefi of fociety, are found in the new Tefta- 
ment. 

This is (implied thus, a virtuous condu5l is 
moji Jirongly promoted f by motives to he found in 
the new Teftament ; a virtuous condu£i would 
conftitute the happinefs qffoviety^ therefore j what 
would conjlitute the kappinefs of fociety y k moft 
Jirongly promoted hy motives to be found m the 
new Teftament. 

Example gd. 

904. Qhriftianity forbids fervants to obey 
fuch commands of their mafters, as are con- 

trary 
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tyary to the Divine law. Certain commands 
of mafters, are contrary to the Divine law ; 
therefore, Chriftianity forbids fervants to exe- 
cute certain commands of their maftei'S, 

The firft propofition is exceptive, and the 
lyllogifm is fimplified thus : Chrtjlianity allows 
fervants to execute all the commands of their 
mqfters, except Juch as are contrary to the 
Divine law ; certain commands of mafters fall 
within the ixception^ therefore y Chri/iianity does 
not allow fervants to execute certain commands of 
their mqfiers. 

Here the exception commands cm\trary to 
the Divine laWj are the middle tcrrii. The 
conclufion is negative, though the premifes 
are apparently affirmative, but the firft pro- 
pofition being exceptive, includes a negative ; 
for, being developed, it runs thus : Chriftianity 
allows fervants to execute the commands of 
th^ir toafters, but does not allow them to 
execute fuch commands as are contrary to the 
Diviia£ law. 

ly? E^ampk of the Second Cafe. 

905. Td proteft their fubjcd^ is the duty 
of kings; George the 3d is a king, therefore 
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to protcS: his fqbjcds is the duty of George 
the 3d. 

It 15 fimplified thu9»: kings are ohTiged id 
froU£i ihelr fuhjeSts. George the 3^ Is a king, 
l(that denomination is fuited to him,) Oier^- 
fire he is obliged to proteEi bisJuhJeSJsi, 

Example zd^ 

^ZjS. The punifhment of crimes, is neccf^ 
fary for the welfare of fbciety.. Mnrder is a 
prime, therefore the punifhment of murder i^ 
necpflary for the welfare of fociety. 
. It is iimplified thus : crimes are necejjarily tot 
he punijhed for the good of fociety^ tnurder is a 
crime, there/ore^ &c. 

JLxampk ^d. 

pet/. The Divine law requires legal ohcdi-^ 
cnc&;to kings, George the gd is a king, there- 
fore the Divine law requires legal obcdieojcct 
to George the 3d, 

It is Iimplified thus: kings are entitled tQ 
tffpeGl by the Divine Jaw, George the $d is a 
iing, Iher^ore, dSc. 




w 
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lEtXatnpIes offome Irregular Syllogj/rns. 

908. Wc ought to believe the fcripturc3 ; 
tradition is not the fcripture, therefore -w« 
ought not to believe traditions* 

Simplified thus, tbe/crtpture If entitled to ^ur 
belief; tradition Is not the fcrlpture^ therefore 
tradition is not entitled to our belief. Entltkd 
to our belief is the predicate of the firft pro* 
poiition^ and is taken particularly ; but in the 
conclufion, it is taken generally, being the 
predicate of a negative proportion. 

^d. 

909. He that fays the French government 
is . ^ government, fays what is true ; but he 
that fays the French government is a good 
government, fays that it is a government; 
therefore, he that fays the French govern^- 
ment is a good government, fays what is 
true. 

Here, Ju tbatfays^ is the fubjed:. of the firft 
^Opoiitign. The French government Is a go^ 

vernment. 
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vernment, is the middle term ; and Jays what 
is trufff is the predicate. In^the fecond pro- 
pofition the fubjed is, be that fays the Prench 
government is a gnod government ; and,yiyj (or 
is faying) is thepredicate, andi/ is a government ^ 
b the middle term. Here, then, there arc 
fiye fern^^, viz. two fubj^ds, two predicate 
and a middle term. The fedond fubje<ft and 
tile lirft predicate only, are found in the con- 
eluiion. And the middle term is taken 
twice particularly; To that it treipaflea on 
cve!*y principle* 

- I 

910. A Mahometan is not what a Ghriftiaii 

is. Now a Chriftian is a man, therefore a 
Mahometan is not a man. 
'Here a Ma^metan \% the fubjeA of the 
fyllogiimi t^baf .(thit is tbat being which) xu 
the .predicate, and flj Cbri/lian is, the middle 
term> connc<Sed with tlie predicate by tJit 
Illative whii'b, indicating the relation oi npp^ 
jition: In the fecond propofitioii, the middle 
term is the fubjed, and a man the predicate, 
but it is here taken particularly, being taken 
according to its comprehenfion, but «o^ 9^ 

cording^ 
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cordmg to Its whole extenfioni AiSd ito tttc 
concluiion it is taken generally, bciiig the 
predicate of a negative propofition, in contra- 
diction to the fccond rule. There arc alio two 
predicates;' that of the firft propofition is 
omitted in the conclufion. It appears to n^ 
ftlfo> that the firfi: predicate is ambiguous ; for> 
is not what a Chri/iian is, may be underftood 
that particular being which a Chri/iian is, or 
any thing which a Chri/iian is. Taken in the 
firft fenfe, it would be particular notwith- 
Handing the negative^ but taken in the iecoitti 
ienie it would be general, and I believe that, 
llrid:] J ipeaking, it ihould to be taken^ In 9 
word, the predicate is taken particularly ki 
the fecond propofition, and generally in the 
oonclufioOt the conclufion being negative. 

911. To kill a man is a fin. A murderer 
is a man^ therefore to kill a murderer is a 
fin. 

la the firft propofition tt> Mil is the fnbjeiSt, 
d mtm is the middle term, and (^^n is the 
predicate. The middle term is conne^d 
with the fubjcA by dbc relation rftermimtim. 

In 



\ 



»w 
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■In the ftcond propofition, a murderer is tlic 
lubjcft, and a man the predicate, but the 
fubjc^l in its very denomination involves a 
criminality deferving death, and in this fcnfc 
only the predicate is applicable to it. The 
iecond propofition, thus devclopcd,,runs thus: 
A man guilty of murder is a man. Now a man 
in the lirft propofition denotes an innocent man, 
for every man muft be fuppofed innocent 
until his guilt is proved ; but in the Iecond 
propofition, man is expreilly declared to mean 
a guilty man, therefore, the middle term is 
taken in two different fenfes contrary to the 
firft rule, and confccjucntly the fyllogifin is 
vitious. 

According to Dr. Watts, from whom this 
fyllogifm is taken, p. zSg, the word killi in the 
firft propofition, fignifies to kill unjujlly or 
illegal yy but in the conclufion it is taken 
generally y and therefore not good, 
/ The word /a lill in the Divine command, 
denotes in the Hebrew language, kiUing un- 
juftly, and confcquently flaying an innocent 
man, as Grotiws informs us* Man is the 
' naiddlc term, it denotes therefore an innocent 
man' in tl^c firft propofition; but in the 

fecond 
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Second propoiition it denotes a man generalljr; 
abftrafting from his guilt or innocence, there-* 
fore.it is not taken in the fame (enie in botht 
and thus violates the 4th principle. 



SECTION V. t 

PF THE MODE OF ARGUMENTATION CALLED reduffi0 
AD ABSURDUM OR AD 1M?0SSIBILE. 

\ • 

k 

9 1 2. The ancients had many intricate rulcf 
for converting fyllogifms couched in one form,^ 
into another more intelligible, which, in the 
prefent treatife, are all ufclefs except c»ie, 
which was called reduSIio ad abfurdum vel a4 
impqffihile. This they applied when no other 
mode of rcdudlion could be applied. As tbi^ 
.mode of dcraonftration is frequently ufcd by 
Euclid and other mathematicians, I fhall here 
explain its artifice. If the premifcs were 
admitted, but, on account of their obfcurity ox 
intricacy, were difficultly combined, (as fbme* 
times happens in geometry,) and confequcntly 
the evidence of the concluCon not cjiearly 
difccrncd, they then re^foned thus : If the 

conclufion 
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^nclufion be falfe, then a propofition eontrat 
4tdory to it muft be true, and if it be true, 
^hen one of the admitted premifes muft 
be falfe. 

• • . * 

Example. 

All fraud is prohibited; fomc forts of 
traffic are not prohibited, therefore fome forts 
pf traffic are not fraudulent. 

Now if this conclufion be denied, after 
allowing the premifcs to be true ; then a pro- 
J)9fition that contradifls this conclufion, viz. 
ull fxrrts of traffic are prohtbiUdy muft be true, 
and yet it is both abfurd and contradiftory to 
one of the above admitted premifcs, which I 
fiiewthus. 

^^ All fraud Is prohibited; all forts of traffic 
itre fraudulent, therefore all forts of traffic are 
f^rohibitcd. Now this conclufion is fairly cx- 
traftcd from the premifcs, and yet it is clearly 
contradiftory to the fecoiid propofition of the 
fifftfyllogifm. 

"'913. It is true that the fecond propofition 
bif this fyllogifm was not admitted, but fince 
the conclufion was admitted, any of the pre- 
mifes, from which it is fi;ri<3:ly deducible, muft 
i\ • ^ alfo 



alfo be admitted. For, fincc the conclufion 
is contained in the premiies, if the conclufion 
be true and regularly ^awii> the premises 
muft alfo be true. 

914. Td this it may h€ dbjcdcd, ^at ma- 
thematicians frecjuently draw true ^Qnfe- 
quences from falfe, and eyep impoi^ble iiip- 
ppfitioris ; but it muft be confidered, that theig 
fuppofitions being adrnlttedji involve ratios 01; 
relations, which truly ^and neceffarijy arife 
from thoic fuppofitipns; thus if a man existed 
with four jiicads, it wpijld neceuanly follow, 
that he rhad , eight eyes\a^ eight ears. , An4 
that the' number of his eyes and ears was 

. i n^ i ■ I » » . , .*» . . . V . .1 

equal, &c^. but then this.confcquence Iprings 
from this fuppofition, as admitted to hf true^ 
and not from any connexion, with it as far as 
it is falle. , 

915. The ancient mode of fcrutinizing 
iyllogifms, is applicable only to fimple lyllo- 
gifms, and not to the complex. The modem 
has the advantage in 'this reified, but it is not 
accurate. 
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SECTION VI. 

* 

er THE tCRUTlVY or SY^LOOISMV. 

gi6. The fur eft method therefore of ex- 
amining the truth or falfehood of every fyllo- 
gifm, is to fimplify it by lopping off all fupcr- 
fiuous parts, and to compare its eflcntial terms 
with the general rules that relate to them ; 
as fhewn both with refjpeA to the fallacies of 
Cmple and complex fyllogifms. In niaking 
this * analy Ijs, it will be proper to place the 
moft general propofition firft. 

Secondly, it will like wife be frequently 
advantageous to convert abftradl words into 
thofe. concretes of which they arc the abridge- 
ment. 



, *• 



SECTION VIT, 



OF COMPOUND SYLLOGISAIS. 

917. A compound iyllogifm is that, whoie 
conftituent terms^ or propolitions, are varioufly 

intennixed 
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intermixed and. conneded by coijjunftive 
particles* Of thefe the moft worthy of notice, 
are the copulative, the disjundihe, and the 
canditlonaL 

Of Copulative Syllogifms^ 

918. Copulative fyllogifms are thofe Which 
affirm or deny the connexion of tWo fubjefts 
or two predicates in one propofition, by means 
of a copulative conjunftion, and rcverfc 
or omit that connexion in the fecond pro- 
pofition* 

Affirmative. 

919. In thefe the connexion is affirmed in 
the-firft propoiition, but one branch only of 
the connexion is affirmed or denied, or jone 
affirmed and the other denied in the fecond. 

Example ijl. 

920. Mecknefs an4 humility always ac- 
company each other ; Mofes was meek^ there- 
fore he ws^s humble* 

Example 2d. 
9? I . Honefty and prodigality never accom- 

K k f^^T 
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pany each other ; Cataline tvas pr odfgad, 
^ereforc he was not honefl:. 



* 

Example ^d. 

gz2. A great ftatcfman niiuft pofTefs great 
ftgacity and ftrift honcfty ; Bichlieu poflefled 
great iagacity but no honefly^ therefore he was 
not a great ilatefcnan. 

.Notf, if the fcdond propoiition were " Sully 
poileifed btithj therefore he was a great ftatef- 
man/* this would be eileemed a fimplc 
iyllogifm. 

Epcampk ^tb. 

gz^. The latitudes of London and of Parb 
arc different ; the latitude of London is 3 1^ 
3o^ therefore this cannbi be the latittltfe 

of Paris, 

Negative, 

.A ' 

•924. A negative c&HJunSf he fyltegifixi, 4s 
that of Vvhich the firft prdpofition denies ^the 
Compatibility of two predicates in the fame 
fubjeft. And the fecond propofition affirms 
the application of one of the predicates; aind 
\ . -^ the 
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the eoncluiioa thence denies the applicabilitjr 
of the othen 

Example. 

925. No man can be merciful and crael ; 
Caefar was merciful, therefore he was not 
cruel. 

926. Hence, if the conclufion be affirma- 
tive, the -iyllogifm is irregular; for, if the 
fecond propofition lliould deny the applicabi- 
lity of one of the predicates, it does not follow 
that the other is applicable to the fubjeft, for 
neither may be applicable to it. 

E»ampie. 

^zy. No man can be both avaricious and 
prodigal ; Peter the great was not avaricious, 
therefore he was prodigal. 

The fallacy of this conclusion is immedi- 
ately difcemed, as a medium exifts between 
the two extremes here mentioned, and even 
in the firft example, if it were aflcrted in the 
fecond propofition, that Csefar was not crucl^ 
it could not be -concluded that he was mer* 
ciful, for he might have been barely jufl. 

928. Copulative fyllogifms arc eafily reduced 

Kk2 . t^ 
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to fimplc fyllogifms, by altering the firft pro- 
pofition without any alteration of the fenfc; 
thus, in the firft example of affirmative copu- 
latives, we may fay, a meek man is always 
\kumble. And in the third example we may 
.fay, a great ftatefman fhould he Jagacious and 
bone/i, Richlleu was only fagacious, therefore 
h^ was not a great Jlatefman. So in negative 
copulatives we may fay, a merciful man cannot 
he cruel, &f c. 



Of DisjuTiSlive Syllogifms^^ 

gzg. A disjunctive fyllogifm is that in the 
firft propofition of which, the predicates are 
disjunSlfvely affirmed of the fubjcd, in the 
firft premifs; but one of them is affirmed in 
the fecond propofition and the o//8«r denied 
in the conclufion. Or conyerfcly, ow^^^f them 
is denied in the fecond propofition, ami the 
other affirmed in the conclufion* 

930. Hence, a denial or alteration of ^e 
fl;atement of one of the predicates in the firll 
propolition, muft occur either in the fecond 
propofition, or in the qonclufion ; the other 
predicate remaining unaltered. 

Example. 



/ 
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Example, 

r 93 1 • The tcftimouy of the apoftlcs to the 
vmiraclQsof Chrift, was cither true, or it was 
falfe \ but many ciraixmiiances prove it natXo 
h^vc beco falfe, tbereforeit was true.>.^ 

Here, a denial of the ftatcmeatofo^df th^ 
predicates of the firft propofition, occurs in 
the fecond propofition, for it is affcrted not /d 
hefa^j and in the conclufion, the other pre-^ 
dicate, it wtts true, remains unaltered. - And if 
the fecood propofition were, but itwasiruel, 
then ^hri dciiial or alteration would be madd 
in thCi?. (xmdixiion, therefore it mm jsrOT 

falfe. .. : u. \ :;:: 

g^Z. Hence the irregularity of the follow- 
ing fyllogifm. It either rains, or it does not 
tain; 'but it r^ins, therefore it docs hot 
win. -aif^j/i r ir. ■' ^ - 

953* cHere thei5e is no alteration of the 
<Slf^tem^nt*raf the. predicates ; in the firft pro- . 
pofitifeoi the conclufion ihould be, it does not 
Mmy.;#J^icb being harfli language, fliews that' 
$hei;pr^dicates IhiCJuld not be fo propafed, as to 
?4fi^ej;]tiie,^lter0tiQnx)f:onc 6f them harfli and 
uncouth ; hence this fyllogifm fhould be-thus; 
Kk3 ' fl:atcd: 
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ftated : cither it rains or it is dry weather ; 
4>ut it rains, therefore it is not dry weather. 

934. Another general rule refpe<fiing th^cfe 
predicatss is, that one or other ihould be ap^ 
plkaUeto the fubjcd, for if lyeither be appU- 
cable, the proportion is falie and ihot^M be 
denied Mte/o. 

955.. Laftly, the predicates ihould be fb 
oppofed to each other, that no medium can 
be found between thin^. Thus it may be fatd 
of Cag^far, that he was either an fifurfu dr a luM^ 
^l prime. But if it were laid of Peter thd 
Firfti that he was either the alfy < ot tiefst ^ 
]^f^landy the pfc^<;^tion would b^ f^^ fw 
be was neutral. 



. > 
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936. A conditional lyUogifm, is^ that idt 
which the firft propoiition contain^ twfll 
branthca, connefted by ^ conditibfaat con- 
Jundtlve, or it& equivaloxt. The firft branch 
contain^ the condition^ and is called tbei 
antecedents and the other branch the iptd^ilpimt^i 
So that the confequence of the iyUogifm 
Ib exhibited am tb? letter part of the 6t^ 

l^ample^ 
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93 7» If the powers veiled by the fenatc in 
Fompey w^re uxicQnftit^tional^ Caeifar was 
not an ufurper ; but thefe powers were un- 
coiifiitutionalj thcirefore Csef^r wgs not an 
^furper. 

938. Hence, if the antecedent he granted to 
he true in the fecond proportion, the confe* 
<^tj^% npiufl: be allowed to be true in the 
$:oncIu(iQn, as in the above exaipple. 
; gzg^ Apd if the truth of the canfequent he 
4^nijed in the fecond proppfition, that of the 
antecedent muft alfp be deified ia tl^e conr 
fequence. 

r 

Example. 

949. If the Alcoran be true, the Mahomc* 
tan religion is tr^e ; but the Mahometan 
religion is fali^i therefore fo is the Alcoran. 

941. But if the antecedent he denied in th^ 
^qond propoiition, the CQnfequent may fliil 
^e trije; for other r^a^ns, independent of its 
(Conpcjupft witfo tfec ^ntsccdent, JODay render 

K k 4 Example. 
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Exotnple. 

P45. If Nero burned Rome, he was exc*^ 
crably wicked ; but he did not burn Rome, 
therefore he was not execrably wicked. 

943. Here the falfehoed of the conclufion 
is apparent ; and therefore the confequent is 
true, notwithftanding the wifehood of the 
antecedent/ 

944* If tlie coji/equenthf true and granted 
10 the fecond p^opofitioh, yet the truth of the 
arjtc.cedcnt carihpt be inferred frorh it, for the 
confccjuent itiay not be ncccflarily deduced 
from the aritcccderit only* ' 

r 

Example* 

945. If princes fet bounds to their ambition 
they arc happy ; Trajan was happy, therefore 
he fet bounds to his anabitidn. 

This confeauencc is falft, for he {ct no 
bounds to his ambition* 

946. Several other complex propofitions 
niay often be converted into the conditional, 
iand confidered as fuch, as excepthes; thus 
unle/sjygu repent you cannot hefcfved ; or cdiifaty 
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as all events- are necej^ary hecaufi decreed; 611 
complex y as he that does notjiudy cannot become 
learned. 
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OF OTHER FORMS OF ARGUMENTATION. 
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Thcfe it will be foifictciit to'dcfcribir, 

947. An ent hymen is-ta^llogifm^ .oneriof 
whofc premifes is omitted. -Thus the apoftht 
afferted thai ~ Chriji had rifeii from the dead, 
therefore he really did rifh tiftir bis death, .^v.ui 

948. An epicherema W a fjdlqgifei,, to bna 
m. both of ivhofc premifes, its proof 13 addftd. 
The dpojiles affirted that (ytrtft hadrif^fmit 
the dead^for they favo and c^ipuerfed, vdithrhm 
ajff^ Ms refujrreSHon^ tber^re his .refurresMion^ 
vbss not af&iori. The oratfon of Cieero ^for 
Milo maj^ he reduced to zm^cpieh^rema* Sh 
Q)\2ivd^TSjvepi^eremai. .. » — v\ .- 'v 

949. Sof^ite^ is a feries of propoHtions io 
diipbfed* that the predicate of ckch is the 
fubje<ft of the next, until the concluiton i^ 
forhied of the laft^ predicate, and the fiilgcdl 
€i the firft prdpoiition. This argument h 

much 
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950. The apoftlcs proclaimed the rcfur- 
re^lion of Chrift } pfodaiising the rcfurreftion 
of Chrift, they were pctfecuted by the Jews, 
and gained nothirig ; -being pcrfecuted, and 
yet gaBnittg nothia^, thitf jnuft have been 
Ibicecr; being finoeis tibrfr were thcsi^re 
WQktby of credit. 

V .'^i. The ^rft tiraiifibea of this aBguaaeiit, 
namely, the proetbimation &c. and the perie<i 
eutian^ beiag inatf:terft of faA> cannot be proved 
bidtby teftimony ; but the lail. being an iiife-» 
jwiecT/fiora reaibn'rinay be coiiverte4 into a 
^logifm ; thus they wha /offered niueh and 
gamed mthing by tbeir affirtian ef a fkB thgf 
^citmfftd, mufk i^ 'darned ^^wat^b^ but the 
9foftksiftfffe¥edr$fiuci^ they f&bMt 

Jncere.'-^Thcn whoever an Jncpre. fiiatrM 
Bay^ M motive ta ^ffhti afaif^md,J Ofc worthy 
^. £ndit^ hut the apefiks v»ere finceU^ theri^ 
fcpe-^ -Aci .■•...' 

: : J^fSZ* Hence, where not mattees of && but 
fperoifia%iingt i& the fii2^e& ofi^is acgvioaeiiti 

:: . .: ~ it 



it is in faft abridged fyllogifiiis, each ftcp 
eonfifting of the middle term of another 
^Ilogifna, connefted with the ooncluiion of 
t^e laiL Thus in the following Sorites^ a 
^i/ir coVeU vtucb, he that covets nrnch vsmits 
much, he that wants much is mi/erable, tJIrerefon 
a mifep is' rmjerdbie. The fyllogtfms are, # 
fnifkp i^ets many things, he that (SiA)ets fnoftf^ 
things ivants fnany thirds, therifotea fniferwantt 
ntimy tfmigSi Againi h^ that wants many 
thiftgs is ntijh^bie, hit 4 tntfer "wdnts ^many 
things, therefore f^c. 

953, But note, that to tender this argiuheiilf 
<ionck6ve, t^ patt of i% iho^ld )^d equitrood ;i 
thus th« IbHoWitYg is faulty : he that Jrit^ 
much Jleeps well, he that Jheps well does no 
evil, be that does no eoUpftafes God, therefore h& 
fhMt ^d^tHh ntHch fliufeS d^d- For, It ii tm« 
dtnt that he akme l^k<(t does no 6ri\, havmg i& 
ih l^is p&^tT to <:;dnlisi^t or avoid k, pieaftt^ 
God, other wife ftbncs would pleafe God« 

5)54. A drkntmn is an argument e6nMing^ 
of two or more branfchcs, into which tiie 
fubjeft ' is divided, and extending to the 
whole the conclufion formed on eadtr 
hran<:h. 

Exam^e* 
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I ■•■'■• 

« 

. Etxantple. 

955. -An ancient philofophcr, to pwrotc the. 
miCery o£ human life, rcafoncd thus: men 
cither obey .their paffions or they refift therti ;: 
if they obey them they muft he unhappy, for 
Aey can never fatiJfy them; if they refift 
them, they uiuft alfp be unhappy, as. they 
muft live in a conft^t ftatc of felf iienial, 
therefore, human Ufe^ is nejCclT^rily mifcfable. 
: g^^ Tf> render a. c^l^ma perfeA, its-dif- 
jundive branches Ihould ex^dly iijpClyde the 
yjfhole. fo):gc^>, fo ^s^,4:o exclude any other 
l^rjanobi I ftnd thfc ; qoiicl^fion of each ^ flioulid ^^bc 

Bfcceflkiy/ Hen^e tbi^ifollawing Is 4efc<^ivc : 

* • ' ■ ■ ' \ ■ 

:.'• -■//> -..' ■ ^^^Ph'- ' ■ .-■ -'V ■■■ ■. 

^- • . ■ *.. ^ * V » ^ -• r ' • 3 ♦ •• , . I , ^ • ■- J 4 •» . < , i ^: • A « M 

' 967i A yfik is cither; be^utlfial, ij^ndf^jthcii 
flje wUl: make her httfl!>and jealoijfi jorjhe isv 
defwmcd,; ftnd /:thenjfe<a,wiU difg^r hin\i; 
then a I5SP (houldit^ke no wife. Hcrq it '% 
pjain th^^ there is a^ q^^dium betvirixt beavity 
^d deformity, and that women maybe b®a%> 
tifuJ, and yet fp modcft as to afford: no jiift 
<faufc of jealoufy. ^. ^ 

958.. InduSiton is an argument, by which' 
'A ' from 
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ffom. the obfervation of any pro|)*rty m 
numerow individijials of thj; fame fpeclcs^ it.is 
inferred that it eixifts in all the other indivit 
duals of that fpecies ; or by obferviog certaia 
properties in all known ^cies of bodies of 
thefaiBe clafs, it is inferred to exift in all 
other unknown fpecies of that cl^is ; or by 
obferving certain properties in all known 
bodies^ it is inferred to exift in all bodies ; fo 
that in faft, except with regard to individual 
fubilances of the fame fpecies, it is only 
an argument from analogy. . v 



SECTION IX. 

A VXNI^IQATION OF THE SYLLOGISTIC MODE OF 

REASONING* 

* • - ■ * . . 

SS9^ Having treated fo amply of lyllogifms,, 
and thereby claimed fb much of the attention 
of the reader to their fthiAure, and the laws 
of their conilitution, it cannot be deemed 
unreaibnable to vindicate their utility againft 
the objections of fo great a matter of reafoning 
as Mr. Locke. The principal writers ^mongft 
oyrfelves it is true, as Watts^ Duncan^ and 

lately 
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lately Mt. Dratk>c> hare paid fio Mgai^d 4^ 
the cenfores pafled on this mode of n^&mng, 
for they have not <Mrerlooik€d the laws by 

which they are governed; but they- have 

» 

taken no notice of the ot^e^lions made to 
their ufe, which compels me to undertake the 
talk of removing them. 

960* Mr. Locke on entering oti this lub** 
jeA, barely profcfles to ^' entcrtairf fom« 
*' doubts, whether fyllogifm be the proper 
^ inftrumcnt of reafon, and the moft ufcful 
•* method of cxercifing this faculty.** But htr 
ibon becomes more confident of its inutility ; 
he tells us, *' that if we obfervc the aftions of 
•* our own minds, we fhall find that we 
** reafon moft clearly, when we only pbierye 
•* the connexion of the proof, without reduc- 
•* ing our thoughts to any rule of lyllogifm, 
^ and therefore we may fee many men who 
^* reafon moft juftly, who know not how to 
•^ make a fyllogifm." To perceive the fallacy 
of this objection, it is only ncceflary to obferve, 
that a fyllogifm is nothing more than a ftate- 
ibent of two propofitions, from which a third 
ijiay be inferred ; now the connexion or dif- 
connexion of which Mr. Locke fpeaks, cannot 

• be 
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be dtl%e¥§6d> bat by mentis df tWe fbdi pt^ 
pofitions, ei Aer explicitly cxprefled, ai in a 
forfnal fyllegifm, or itttpAicitly irontained in A 
compcmnd piropofitioft. Thus, if I mean tt> 
prove that a tyrfttit fcaftnot be happy, tbfc 
proof I adduce of the difcontieiion of happi^ 
nefs and tyranny, is the faft of a tyrant's bein^ 
hated by his fubje<fts, and thus rea^ fyflo* 
giifecally. A fwerdpt idled hy his Jubjt&i 
canmt he happy ^ hut a tyrant is a fmereigh 
hated hy bis fuhje£is, therefore a tyrant cannot 
he happy. The common inartificial manner 
of expreffing this argument is, a tyrant cannot 
he happy^ for he is bated hy his fuhjeSis ; but 
this is a compound caufal propofition which 
equally involves two propofitions, as fliewst 
No. 19^, it being prcfuppofcd, and therefore 
needleft to affert the^^eneral propofition, that 
a fovercign hated by his fubjeds cannot be 
happy. The only difference, then, betwixt 
this form and the former fyllogifm, is, that in 
the fyllogifm nothing is prefuppbfed, every 
propofition on which the infijrence is grounded 
is fully expreffed; but in the compound mar- 
tlficial form, one propofition is prefuppofcd, 
and its exprcfffion therefore deemed needlefv 

and 
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aiKi the totbftf two arc involved in one phralc. 
In the mind the connexion with the proof is 
«a6l:ly the. fame iji both forms. In the for- 
mer, the reafoning is developed in exprefs 
wprdsj, in the latter enveloped. In the former, 
each proppfition is diftiniS, fo that if the 
connexion pr difconnexion be controverted, 
the opponent may deny either propofition ; 
the latter has the advantage of being more 
concifely prefented, but the oppon^pnt, allow- 
ing fome part of the compound proportion to 
^)c true, is more embarrafled to difentangle it 
from the part he may deem falfe. This in^ 
laonvenience Mr. Locke himfelf has experi-*' 
cncedi in his difpute with the I;)i(hop of Wor- 
cefter^ which obliged him to have recourfe to 
a fyllogifm. He entirely miftakes the ulc of 
lyllogiftic rules, in ftating, that it is imagined 
that men learn thereby to reafon more juftly. 
Tbisjis far from being their general ufe ; they 
diretl men, not how to reafon, but to exprefs 
the purport of an argument more diftindly ; 
to dete(9: errors in reafoning, and to exhibit in 
» narrow compals the f^veral propofitipns 
which, in a- long difcourfe, may have been fo 
dilated, as to efcape the memory or diflra<3L 
• .^ the 
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flie attentibii. In ihottiarid plain arguihents, 

. .■•*■• 

>. where no contradidion is apbrchended, the 
lyllogiftic foi'm would tiridoubtedlj be<fiiper- 
fluou^, tedious, and even ridiculous i but ftill 
the fyllogifm exifts in the mind, elfe^tHe rea- 
fonmg would not be juft; the mind diibierns 
the connexion of the dxti'edies and trilddle 
term Jimultdneoujly ; but it cdn Be eiprelTed 
in words, bnly fuccfeffively, and the forms of 
fcxpreffion m^iy be more or lefs explicit; 

961. In fdme dafes the lyllogiftic art 
teaches how to realbn ; for after the prbplerties 
of a fubjeift are kriowrii it teaches to range 
them ih the' form moft prbpfer Xp fblVe the 
queftiori, ks will b6 fliewn hefeafteh 

g6z. The fyllogiftic form nbt only fliews 
how to expfefs an krgiim^nt moft diftiriftly, 
but alfo in what refpeft thfe arguments of ari^ 
kdvcrfkry are fallacious : this iife Is fo im- , 
portarit, that in many, eVeh amicSble contrb* 
Verfies, cari'ied on in a lobfe. and difFufb man- 
ner, the redudion of arguments to the ^* f)'llo* 
giftic form has bfeen dcfnandcd. Thus, in 4hc 
famous conference of Beza, with 'the Luthc* 
fan profeflbr Jacohi, at Montbellard,* Bieza^ 

♦ GoUoq. Mdhtbpcigartehs, 45 ; and Bay le, Bi%ay Eng- 
lifli^p. 792, •'-' - - 'J * I :.' 

LI entreated 
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CJitj^eated him to prcfexit .his argumex^s ia tbe 
ijitUogiftic form. 

j&^S- TJbfis v£^ is in iome foit acknour- 

le^gcd iby Mr. Locke^ but jreilri^ed to caib 

Mrbich Yory fbldom ocx:ur: iiis i^ords a];e9 

'^tbeir,(l^llogiims) chief and jusva ufe j^ iii 

^' <the ^cbool^ where mem are allowed, with** 

^Vtyut ihamc, to deny the agreement of idea& 

^* that db 4xianifefUy ^gpee«'' This refledion 

on the fcfaools, is cextaiinly too general; fuch 

n ihamelofe denial never happens, cxqept 

whexe 4t is iynagined ibme iapred xnjifceries of 

xel^ion <are conoiemed: thefe lame think co«^ 

trairy<to, othqcs abov4s reaibn, ^nd yet true; 

''or out 4>f the ichools to thofe who £tom 

** thence Jtave Earned, vsdthout ^hame to deny 

^'tjbc ccxui,9e3dpn of ideas, which .tvtn ia 

*' thcrofclKes is visibile."* 

Caft this apply to fuch jnon as Beza .and 
Jaoohi^ ^arn it apply to Mr. JLoclse himiblf^ 
yih^ in i^s B,eply to the .Bi&op jof W^arcef^ 
ter^* to4rejSQte Jtusiordihip'jsailartiQnv that th& 
natnrc of" ^man in Fetei;, is Xhe common n«- 
tuoe of man> &c. fay s> '*' whatever is in Y4:t^ 
^'4;»fts in Bctfli;i hnt whatever eii4i^ lud Petei 
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'^ Is particular, arid it corifouilas Biy undcr^ 
^^iksoidihg to make a gcxiersd particular;'^ 
which in cScSt h the &me » layings tkere^ 
fore ii geiieriii nr comwton Aature does not exi^ in 
Peter. His rcdroniiig, in the whole of this 
^omtirovttfy, iVotil/i have been infiniieiy Icfe 
tedious arid pei*plex^» if hd had deigned to 
adopt the pridciiion of the JTchdols. 

964. But, cofttiriues Mr, Locke, ^' t6 infei* 
^* is n<*thirig, but by VilNtue df ohe propofitioii 
*^ laid down as tlrue, to draw in anothfeJr a^ 
'' true ; that is to fee, or fuppofe, luch cort- 
^* nexioh of the two ideas of the itlfetred 
*** propofitlon/* 

T^hin accowilof the nature of inference is 
iureiy incofre6fc: in all inft^rences there ne- 
4&e0ariiy are three proportions, ope tftattng 
the agreement of the middle term with one 
bf the e:^tt€nl£8, and another ftating ks agred- 
AKfit with the other extreme. The &cond 
jpropofition^ therefore, is not the inference; 
ihis reiuits from the joint confideration of 
^tfa propofitions. 

965. To explain himielf further, our illuf^ 
trroiis audictf lays down the fdilowing pro« 
pofition : men Jhall he pu^/hed iuj another 

1j\ 2, world, 
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world, and thence (fays he) let it be inferred!, 
that men can determine them/elves. Here, in*- 
deed, two propofitions are laid down, but it 
cannot be faid, that the fccond is inferred 
from the firft, the connexion not being as 
yet apparent ; he ccmtinue, " the qucftion is, 
f^ whether the mind has made the inference 
'^juftly;" it furely could make none if it 
•px'oceedcd no further, '* If it has made it by 
V finding out the intermediate ideas, arid 
taking a view of the connexion of them 
placed in a due order, it has proceeded ra^ 
tionally.*' Now the connexion and true 
order of the intermediate ideas that draw in 
'(as'he palls it) the conclufion, he fiates thus, 
^^ Men fliould be puniihed— God the punilhcr 
'*^ ^yoA punilhmcnt — the puniihed guilty-** 
:** could have done other wife — freedom-r-^felf 
*^ determination. Now,*' fays he, *' I* aft 
*^ whether the connexion of the extremes, 
'* (that is, betwixt the idea of men's punifti- 
'" meht in the other world, and freedom arid 

* ♦ 

'" felf-determination,) be not more * clcarlj 
/^ feen in this fimple and natural difpofition, 
than in the perpkxed repetitions landjumblfc 
of five pr fii fyllogifms/' . - I 

966.1 
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9^6- I frankly own, that tlic mode of rea^^ 
fpniqg here exhibited feemsto me much left; 
clear, and apparentl)!; lefs conneiSed, than if 
the fobftance of, it h^d been prefented in th^ , 
lyllogiftic form ; thus, menjball 1?e punijhed in^ 
the next life, and Q,od w\ll he the pun\fher^ ; 
l^tm) funi/hinents it^idied hy God mi^ he^ jt!ft% 
therefore that pumjhmmt muji he^jn/l^ r . Agaip» 
if the punifhment he juftr the puni[h/ed. r^uj^, , &4 
guilty; hut God heit^thepumfiier/tht^pt^ii^^^ 
mnt mi^ he jufiy therefore the punijh^^d inufl &{ 

' guilty^— ^A, If theputiifhed are guilty^ .they muft^ 
have had the. poller of q^tjg otherwife jfhanthejc 
^av^ ailed .i hut i^at fhey are guiUy ,ha$ b^efi 
jii/ijhevfn^ therefore, tf^^ Iiad the povfer of a£l^. 
mg otherwife. . .Laftljf,^ the po^er of A^ing. 

' qthervoife than one has nfftidy is what is cajkd. 
freedom, or the power of felf-Jeferin^nc^io7\r hit 
thefe pfm have hadl -{f^e power ff^i^i^ ^^^^^1 
ttjj/^, as jii/i, fun ; therefore tj^ey^ ^fe^ thepowen 
offclf'd^termuatio^.^^ IJ^rc there b\;it ,^re fouy 
^^Uog^fms and no jaiqablc ; I appeal tP f^p^jj 
r^^er, vvjhethcr the reaio^mg be not fdcarc^^^ 
^ikl- its links better^ conncfted,^ th^n. in th5 
\\^W. exhibited -by our author, , ^ , , it../; 

*' L 1 3 perable 
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pcrabic objcAion to fjllogifms, thart ttiany, 
all over the world, rcafon with great clearnefii 
and accuracy, withqut knowing what a fyU 
Idgifhl is. And, in truth, moft mankind rca* 
fori juftly on the common incidents of Hfc, 
without knowing what a'iyllogifm is, juft as 
they ipeak without l^nowing the la^s of fyn- 
fax, and fpcak profe without knowing what 
pfoffe is; yet, though "thfcy know not tha 
word, they pra^tfc what it figniftei, when 
from two |Mopofitions th?y infer a Xhitd; andi 
this th^y muft do, whenever they rcafon, in 
whatever form or garb of Words the propofi- 
tions may be enveloped. Yet, ho vv" often dq 
they reaibn inaccurately, without perceiving 
that they do fo, by not reducing their opinions 
to the lyllogiftic form ? Thu$ moft nations! 
are perfuaded, that they Ihould gtvd implicit 
cf edit to the opinions of their aneeftors : if 
you aik them whether they ihould believe 
them, whether true or falfe ? many will ah- 
^Ci/vtr, (though with fome kefitatioh, as Ih^v^ 
often obfcrved,) that they believe thorn be-^ 
caufe they are true. Now a nngle (yll6g»fm 
will difcover the weakhefs of this ground of 
belief; the/e are the apinitmi of euf nncefi^s : 
4 "^ aH 
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mU the tj^niom ofaurancefisots qittMtm^ithmfefiim 

The iecDad propofition »xlL ^ it liasr oiCteib 
dane)^ tf mbainf a&: tdaemi :; tOB allow . it, , tihe^d 
pls^iv^ pQiiccm^ would faa tafu^^fxafetk^ 
anoeilors. iQfiEd^ld&le^ aaod confoqmstl^ ibeyi^ 
of a: &i[leiibr natvnre;. todbn|? it^ TMRSLldbbe. tci 
ibbvattbcifauadatiaaoftfac^ Btmuft 

i-oads tot aib t&etr opinionsu our to jwnc^ :finco 
no liDc of : di(tifi<9ioa; Ls ^awn*. - 

' 96S. Bat Mil liocke telfe us^^l sDXotiJDytagl 
^ gentlewoman eafily tmdecflands it is. ndb 
** i^e ibv her to ga abroadi Ithinfy clad^ wfaen 
^ it blows, f^om the SuW. aodr threatens: to 
^ laihr without fornoiing a^ f^ feds 

the piHi^able con^ieaionlof that wiiid with 

xsaiti, and of fatit wxth< catching ODlih with- 
*' tout th«i fdttei sr of fevezal fyUogifms.' * / 

He!^e we plainly ibe the:£;>urc0; ofhb mif^ 
take; he fiippolbs^ that ff^Upugifiba f(>rmed in 
fll^e mm^ muft be incnnabored wiitbf thei&me 
train and fuoceffion of wosds iq.: tiie wbid^. as 
wlien, produced in^ l&ngtaagei wbeiioas^^ iJsd 
C0i?iirairyi& evident ;^'£a^ the cxpqcflkm o£ 

r' 

* See the excellent and profound remarks «f Dr. James 
Qregory, % Mep^^ £dtoik* 240 ;md 241^ 
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thd'^ proportions, fubflantially the feme, is 
neverthelcfs quite different in different larir. 
guages and idioms; Thus, in Englifk'ahd 
Latin, two X. negatives are. equivalent tb.an 
affirmative : in Fcendh and Grieek, they arc 
not, but rather deny' more fttongly. It ap- 
pears to me,' that things,, and the fentiments 
6f* men concerning them, are conceived all 
over^the.W4)rld, in the £une uniform manner;, 
the expreffion alone is varied, by reafon of the 
iundry occafions, which originally galve. rife to 
it, and rendered it intelligible. When propo* 
fitions coxitain nothing unufual,tfae<:onn6xio!t 
of many of them with each other, is fc^n all 
at onbc,.as is acknowledged by Locke him- 
felf*f ": How, as it were, in an,' iriilapt, dp 
*'. our minds, with one glance, fee ^11 the 
" parts of a demonftration; which nady: very 
** well .be cs^ed a long one, if we confided the 
timCi it wiir require to . put it into. • \yordfii/ 
and fttp by ftep> to ihew it to ^nothcx,? It 
is in this Acuity of &eing the comiexioniof 
many things at once, * that^ mental €apiK:ity 
and compreheniion confifts; a faculty whofc 
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extent varies in various minds, and in the fame 
mind varicfs as to the relations it extends to ; 
but of this elfe where. It is not then con- 
tended, that mental iyllogifms ihould contain 
thofe repetitions that are. neceflary, or at leaft 
ihould be briefly fuggefted, in the vocal, much 
lefs thpfcjub/umpthe and illative words, iut, 
now, therefor^. Nor even, in the vocal ex- 
preiiion of ri^afoning,' formal fyllogifms need 
be adduced; unlcfe in difputation, where the 
points contefted muft be- fet forth with tht 
utmoik precifion, or in fefuming :the fub- 
il:ance of a lon^ difcourfe, and prcfenting its 
purport in the cleared and moft compendioi|S 
point of view. And thus it has been em« 
ployed, bjr the ableft polemic writers ; but as 
Au inflrument of reafoning, its micntal exiii:^ 
ence is effect ie^Uy neceffary. 

g6g.QuT author however alleges, *' that 
'^ in mathexQatical demot^rations, the know<» 
^/ ledgp gained thereby^ comes Ihorteftand 
" cleareft without iyllogifms ;** yet Leibnitz, 
aiTuredly one of the moft eminent mathema- 
ticians of his age, te.lls us> that Euclid's dcr 
inonftrations, are for the moft part arguments, 
^Imoft perfectly in form ; and that when 
' ' EucUd 
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EiicKd appncntly fisrms entfajimimes, the 
piopcrfittoii fuppcflicd will) be feeskd in tbd^ 
nnrgtn.^ Wolfius, alfa an cmmeM matlte** 
znatrcian, ftjs, that nodiing is dsfcdveredf hi 
jDOKtheinatLcs but by measvs of fyHbgiftns.^ 
. 970. Bat (coatinucs Mr. Lodire,) *^ ^fto- 
t' gifras da not hdp as in finding 01:^ proofs, 
i' or im making new difcovciies; the rillcs oif 
f^ fyHogiifos ferve not to fun{ia& thfc jmni 
^ witb is|terniediat& iideaB, to &ev(r the con^ 
f^ ncxsovi vrith reinote ones/' Neither do the 
algebraic rules te^pli us how to liavm <ani equa^ 
tioi^r an& they therefore bo be r^ded^ |f 
iy&QffBms do not tei»ch usto^d aucohliexioiii 
(for its cxi^ci^e ptefuppofes. a coimeJBicm, 
whether real o|r imagiiiaa}^) at le?^ itt teacbef 
us^ and forces us to exaiaaiine and fcrutinize a 
fuppofcd connexion. By cachibiting the links 
bcftviit which it is thought Co exift, in* the 
limpiesd ibrm ; nayy by attention to tlie pto- 
pCTtici of a ftigseft, the mind k «iiblid, by 

* Nouv. Eflaies,. p, 446. * 

t Log. p. 94. and Cbiraut Geomet. Preface, p. 10. 
pp. Jaiaes Gregory, i Mem. Ecfinb. 2x3, feys, mathemati- 
psd dcmopAfationi as wefinditia the.aiicUaargd^aietfevs,is 
|iut aa abridged chain of fj^Uoglfin^g, 

aifociation 
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fiflociatlon or other wife^ to difcern a conniexion« 
iind draw a conclufion, the juftnefs of which 
may afterwards be afccrtaincd, by caftrng the 
1?vhole into the fyllogiftic form. 

97 1 . Our great author ftill objefts, thit 
*' of whatever ufe fyllogifms may be in know-* 
^' 4cdgc# they can be of none at all in proba^ 
^* bilitlcs/' In this aMb I muft differ from 
him ; it is in eflimating probabilities^ that its 
ufe is moft frequent, and moft neceifery* 
fioYf do we prove the truth of the books of 
the old Teftament, but by afluming, that it is 
not probable that Jews Ihould invent, tranf* 
rait from age to age, and even confecratc, 
^ hiftory, in the main, fo disgraceful to their 
finceftors. But a hiftory of the Jews is fo 
circumftanced, therefore it is not probable 
^hat they have invented it. Sec. Again, a 
hiftory not invented, deh^crs fafts as they 
yeally happened ; fmcc then the Jews did not 
invent it, the fads it contains muft have 
really happened, therefore the hiftory that 
contains them is true. 

gy2. All juft hiftoriqal criticifm,aHi^eeches, 
whether of the deliberative or judicial kind, 
may be refblved into * fyllogifms, and from 
them borrow their entire convidivc force. 

973' It 
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973* It is the latent ftatc in which lyllO', 
gifms fprm the foundation of reafpnitig, ; that. 
ha9 io far ipipofed on our great philpfopher, as 
to overlook their exiftcnce. It ihpuld feem 

• 

as if hp coniidere'd fyllpgifms only, in that 
fimpje, meagre, formal, unembelliibed ftatc 
in which they arp exhibited in thp fchoqla, 
and which is ^s peceflary in exaft difputatioa 
^s^tl>e fimplification of equations in^ algebra^ 
th^t tbp adverfary may diftin<5lly fee whaj; 
propoiition he may grai^t^ ax\d wlv^t he ought 
to diftinguifh or ^eay, j^nd henpp .t|ie prcci- 
iion required by our l^w \n fpiqci^l pleading, 
the ignorance of which, in m^ny pya^itionersj 
cccap99cd fq much mifchief, as< fo compel 
the Icgiifeture to ^^llo^ lefs fevere argu* 
ment;atL9n, but mpc^ '^9^^ tedui^i^ and eK-5 
peniive. ■ ; \ :: 

- 974./, Nay, our author has ca^rrie^ hi« dif- 
likp tp the iyllogiftic forms fo far, that he yi\\\ 
npt allow them the, naerit of difpoycring thii 
weajknefs of an argunient, though he owjg^ 
he once thpught them ufpful in t^iat refppA ; 
button a ftrider exangii;ua^ipn^ he Ikyej he found, 
" that the coheren^ce of .an^ ^.^g^!P?^t 'v^^ 
" better fhewn by fubjefting each link to-zthe 
" immediate view of the mind in its proper 

" placci 
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^' plade, whereby its connexion is befl: t)b- 
'f lerved, than by fyllogifms, which (hew th6 
'* incoherence only to'thofe that are verfedin 
*' mood -and Ji^ure.'' Whether his manner of 
ihewing this connexion, be clearer than the 
fyllogiftic, I leave to the deter minatibn of 
thofe who may compare both modes of eluci- 
dation. No. 965 and g66. But, as to whait he 
adds concerning mood and Jigure, I ihall only 
iay, that without ariy - knowledge of then?!, 
the incoherence of an argument may indeed 
be felt, though without that or fome equiva- 
lent knowledge, 'in what point an argument 
hitches, cannot be pointed out; yet in ini- 
|)ortant debates, to be able to point out the 
rule tranfgrcflcd, if any has been, or to 4Kew 
that no rule has been tranfgrefled, if the in- 
formality of an argument be iniiftcd on, is 
furely a confiderable advantage ; thus, manjr 
injuries may be felt, without any knowledge 
:of the law or ftatute tranfgreffcd, but to be 
able to point it out, is highly advantageous 
"and fatisfadory.* ' . ,' 

• 975' I 

♦ Of this tve have a ffimarkable atid dedfive in(l;ince in 
the BangoriartCorttroveriy; Sec Bilhop Hoadly's afgu- 
\ ^ ment 
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9;^5. I fliall here conclude this tc<!ioUs> and 
tx> nse hi^ly irkibme difquifition. It is with 
tibe utmofi: regret I oppofc {o high an author 
tky as that of Mr. Locke ; btit, on this oc** 
cafion I cannot but thinks that his judgment 
ikras warped by the juft indignitioh he felt at 
the tdiflltig, yet foleton wrangling of the 
fchootsin his day> aiid the over nice attention 
paid to iyllogiilic fonns ; this indignant fecl^ 
log is eaiily dilcemed throilghout this tvholt 
c&aptef. His dbjcdions to the intricacies of 
mood and figtire> I rery miliary allow ; they 
inay eafiiy be atoided^ as all are udducible to 
the firft £gure4 

Tiu^ d^eaioils ofbu Cathf^bdl, in the firft 
vclmnc of his jotcdient iTreatiie on the Pfailo^ 
£»phf of Khetoiick^ p« 164^ being ibr thti 
wncA part the fame as tfaofe 4af Mr. Loeke^ 
need not be mecitioaed ; they are fufficiently 
jx&ted by bis own >pradice* For tfacragh ht 
tells ns^ p. 16^ t^at ^' the method of pitjfvisg 

* 

% 

ttient in his anfwef td Dn Sna|)e, t>^ 31 ; Sn^pe'^ (orond 
Letter, p. 58 ; aiid Prat's Reply thereto, p. 41 ; irii the 
fyHc^iCth formed by Lord Camden, to explain the ftatute 
ii"fraja* ; an4 an ohfpiw cafe in Cvthew, See the cafe 

■ by 
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** by J^llogifm, appcar^^ even on a fuperficial 
*' rcvrc\y, both vumatural and prolix," yct^ m 
p. j^, be Hmfelf, to prorc that decoonifti** 
tive evidence does not adoait a .conla^axicty of 
proofs, forms the following ifyllogiiia^ ** Jf 
*' one \dcji>oi?fl:ration were ^v^r .capable ojf 
'^ being jefuted^ it would be by another dc* 
"iW)pftraaon, thia bein^ the only evidence 
'^ ad^ted to tbe/ub^iSt, laad the oxUy ibrt bj 
^' which the former coiald be matched^ Bui 
'\ toibppafib that contraries are dse^io^ftrable^ 
'< is to fbf^oib that the ti^xne profoCitlon It 
'^ both true afucj folie, \vhiph is aa ^V3die;nk 
coatradi&iou* covfequmth/^ ii there ;iluwld 
ever be the appearance of de9ngfii^,a440|a ^i| 
'* oppofite iides, that on one fide muft be fal- 
*' lacious and fophiftical.'* He may, indeed, 
call this argument an cpichcrema, if he chufes, 
as each propofitioa i$ fu|)ported by a proof, 
but it is evidently grounded on a fyllogifm, 
and if the proofs were diluted, they alfo 
Ihopljd bp proved by iyllpgifms. Where, in 

this argumeht is that pefttk principle which he 

«• _ ■ ■> *? 

fays, p. 174, is eflential to a regular iyilogifm > 
If it were, it is extraordinary that the eagle- 
eyed fcholaftics never dlfcovered this radical 

* : p. i8r. 
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P. 18 1, he fays, it is ill adapted tofciciitific 
feiearches, arid for that reafon never employed 
by the matliematiciari. Yet Leibnitz affertsi 
it is cdriftantly eriiployed by Eilclid, as already 
mentioned, and fo alfb iri algebrd. - But fup- 
pole it wire ndt, are there lio other fciehces 
but thie mathematical ? t^ the lyllogifm of 
Lord Canideh, in the cafe qf Hindfon v Ker- 
Icy, uniniftinftiVe ? It ruris thus : '^ Nd peffbn 
^ who would be infcoiflpeterit t6 ptoVe a will 
** upon i trial, fcan be fcrcdible to attteft it 
*^ upon the executioti ; the devilec in this 
^^ cafe Wotild be incompetcht to prove. Ergo, 
*^ he is not credible to attcft/* See his 
Argumient, p. 69, 

OF METHOD. 

970. This is the laft and not the leail im- 
portant part of logics, as it indicates, firft, the 
general means df inveftigating truth. 

Secondly, how truths^ already known, arc 
inoft eafily communicateci. 

- : ^ THir%; 
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Thirdly, how tp afccrtain truth by con- 
tf overfy. 

Fourthly, the mear}s requifite to obtain 
tf uth from living witnefTes, 

Fifthly, the rules to be obfefved for pb- 
tajning a true ^interpretation of written docu- 
ments. * 

It is fcarcc nepcflary to mention, that all 
prejudices derived from ambiguous or fallav 
c jous fpurces, or groud^ded on erroneous prin* 
ciples, fhould firft be lard allde, if not aban- 
doned ; the moft exa(3: and extenfive know- 
ledge of the fadls on which the truth of the 
fqbjedl pf inquiry depends, fhould be attained, 
precipitation avoided, and all biafes frpm 
intpr^ft and partiality vigilantly excluded. 






CHAFTEfll. 

> * - 

OF THE GENERAL MEANS OF INVESTIGATIK^ 
AND COMMUNICATINO TRUTH. 

r 

SECTION 1. 

OF THE ANALYTIC METHOD. 

977. This confifts, firft, in ftating the fub- 
jcftlJif inydjigation in the moft precife and 

Mm unambiguous 
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unambiguous manner, cxduding every thing 
extraneous to it, and, (if ncceffary,) defining 
the terms in which it is conceived. 

Secondly, in obferving, enumerating, and 
marking its known properties.* 

Thirdly, in obferving the relation of thefe 
properties to each other, and to fome known 
^ ftandard, or general tefts with which they may 
be examined and compared. 

Laftly, in deducing from fuch comparifon, 
fuch fafts or other truths as may thereby be 
difcerned, demonftrated ot rendered probable, 
and caufes from their cffefts. 

978. As we thus proceed from the fimpleft 
and moft known properties of an objeft, to 
the more complex and remote, and thus to the 
gradual developcment of its nature, as far as 
it may be known, or the folution of a propofed 
queftion requires, this method is ftyled that of 
refoliitlon or analytic. 

gyg. It is thus we learn to read, beginning 
with the founds attached tothe letters of the 
alphabet, thence proceeding to the fyllables 
formed of thofe letters, and, laftly, to the 
words formed of thofe fyllables. 

980. In the fame manner we learn foreign 

languages. 
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languages. iTirft diftinguifliing the vahqus 
parts of fpecch, as4U)uns> and their fubdiftinc- 
tions ; then the manner in which their rela- 
tions are defignated, whether by terminations 
or articles ; thence proceeding to verbs, noting 
their various infledions, according to their 
relation to time, and to the intention of the 
fpeaker ; then we attend to thofc parts of 
ipeech which fuffcr no variation ; and, laftly, 
we learn to afcertain the relation of thefe 

J 

different parts to each other, according 
to the iynta&ic rules peculiar to each lan-^ 
guagc.. 

981. So in ftudying logick from prelimi- 
nary obfervations on the ufc, fignification, 
and general relations of words to their ob« 
jeds, we proceed to obfervations on propo- 
iitions formed therefrom. Their combination 
with each other in the ad: of ratiocination, 
and the evidence, certainty, probability, or 
doubt, refulting from the combination; we 
next learn to deteA its various abufes, and 
mark fome falfe principles which have fre- 
quently, but erroneoufly, been admitted ; to 
which we fubfl^itute fome general principles 
of general ufe in fpeculativc reafoning ; 

M m i and. 
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and, kftljr, we coiicludc ^Ith Hating the ob- 
fcirvatioris contdincd in the prcfent chapter. 

983. So in analyzing natural bodies, the 
peculiar provincfe of cbymical fckncc^ we begin 
by fcparating, if neceilary> every vifiblc foreign 
particle ; -^t next proceed to examine its 
bulk or Weight by reference to the ftandatd; 
lineaftares or Weight* of the country, and its* 
Ipecific gravity by its relation to that of an 
eqtiAl bulk of water; then we obfcnne the 
properties it •exhibits, when expofed to beat, 
whethei: by^diftillktton, fubliraation; fiafioo, or 
vitrification ; then its relation to various tcfts^ 
whether acid, alkalme, -fpirittioas, tk cdbagi- 
nons, noting the tefults of the adion of theft 
tcfts, and thte diilitrdt^partsfepkratfedby tiiena^ 
and the claifes of nat^rabbodicsto which .they 
are referable. And j&nalfy, if 'pdiS4)le,!rccoili-r 
pofing the wrhole, by the reunion of 'the parts 
thus feparated. . - , - 

, 985; Hence, it is plain, that to latta&n % 
knowledge, of this fcience, wc mtift firft feara 
the nature; nfe, and application of the td&& it 
spiles, and the various Specific refultsto be 
expededfVom 'their applicatloh to the vlarioos 
known xdaffcs of naturial bodies. 

. \ - ^ 984- ft 
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9^4. It is alfp \fy this met^iod; tljat the 
iciences of numeration, as arithmetic and 
algebra, muft be acquired, gradually proceed- 
ing from the fimplcr tothe more compdund 
operations. Geometry alfo, though taught 
iy^thetically, yet is n;iorc eafily and nAturall^ 
acquired by the analytic method, as the cele- 
'brated Clairaut has fliewn, in an excellent 
im^iih the^reon. In thefe fciences, evideoce 
13 the proper tefl: of every propofition ad-i 
yanced. 

985. In -the Ipeculativc fciences gf meta- 
phyfics, ethics, and natural la\v, the folution 
of many q'ueftions is m^ naturally obtained, 
by proceeding according to this method ; to 
i'lluilrate the praAice of which, I ihgiU.fubjpin 
two examples. 

.Firft in metaphyfics. 

986. Suppofe the queftipn to be> whether 
the mind he ajimple Juhjlance P I firft^ftate, tlje 
meaning I affix to the terms in which it is 
conceived. ^Mind, dcnptes the . pri^nciple or 
fubjed; of our fenfations,ideQs, judgments^ a,nd 
other pierceptions. ' 

Suhjiance, denotes a bcir\g qapable. of per- 
ception. 

M m 3 • Simple J 
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Simple, denotes the denial of compoiition^ 
or a thing whofe conftitution is an unit in the 
ftriileft fenfc^ 

Secondly, in examining the properties of 
xnind, I find by confcioufnefs, that it is capa- 
ble no^ qnly of perception, but alfb of judg- 
ment. 

Thirdly, attending to the aft of judging, I 
find that to judge, the mind muft compare 
the objeds which it conneds or difconnefts. 

Fourthly, I find, that to compare two objcfts 
the mind rouft have them both in its vicvv at 
the fame time. 

Whence I argue thus 2 

To view two objeAs together, at the fame 
time, they muft both cq-exift in one and the 
fame fingle indi vifible fubftancc. But, in order 
tp Judge, the oaind muft have the two objefts 
it comparer, connefts,. or difconnefts, prefent 
to it at one ai^d the fame time, therefore, they 
muft both co-exift \r\ a fingle indivifible fub- 
ftancp. The fecond propofition is proved thus: 
if the ob|e<5ls compared be not allowed to 
CO'Cxift in a fingle fubftance, then they muft 
bafuppofcd to exift in at leaft two fubftances 
PX parts. ?^pw, fuch a fuppqfition is repug- 
nant 
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nant to the nature of a comparifour and con- 
libqucntly cannot be admitted. 

This fccond propofition is proved thus : to 
con>parc two objefts, one exifting by the fup- 
ppfition in the part j4, and the other in the 
part B, they muft be both known ; but fincc 
the mind in this fuppofition is not a fimple 
fubftance, but exifts in the parts j4 and By 
the portion of it exifting in the part j4, and 
to which one of the objefts of comparifbn is 
prefcnt, cannot know what exifts in the part 
Bj to which the other objcft is prcfent ; other- 
wife, contrary to the fuppofition, both objedls 
would exift in one parti therefore it Cannot 
compare them. 

This fccond proportion is thus proved : the 
parts ji and -B are fuppofed really diftinft 
from each other, therefore, the knowledge 
poiTefled by the part A is not the k no vv ledge 
poffefled by the part B, nor can the part A 
know what paflcs in the part B : therefore, 
in thia fuppofition no comparifon could be 
inftitutcd, nor confequently any judgment, and 
yet we are confcious of both, therefore, this 
fuppofition is in^dmiffiblc, and confequently the 
mind is a fimplc fubftance. See Condillac. 

M m 4 Secondly, 
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viii ilidrals. 

987. It has been miihtstinfed, Itboiit th'i hh- 
jginriihg of the laft ciehtliry, 4nd fitppottfed by 
Tome platifitle reAfbiiihg, that privdie ifkis 
were public benefits. " 

To exarciine this opinion, I^l the terms Ibt 
firft defined. 

Pices, denote habitual cxccfle^, detrimihlil 
to an individual or to the public:, without 
being the objeas of crimiiial laW ; as Hfiinken* 
hefs, prodigality, avarice, Hberftnlfm, &c. 

Privat'e, denotes the vices of fornc indivi- 
duals, and riot of the majqrtiy of tht foclety, 
for tlieri the ailertion would be glaringly 
abfurd, as it would be tantamount to affirm* 
iri^, that public vices are public benefits. 

JPuhlic, denotes ia majority or plurality of 
Tons. 

Benefits, denote advantkgeous iipon the 




We next proceed to the examination of the 
properties of the 6bje6l in queftion, 'which, in 
this cafe, arc the confec^uences rcfultlng from 
vitibus habits* 

^ Firft, it is indeed allowed, that they arc 
hurtful to the individual engaged in them; 

but, 
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but, corifidcHhg e^ch vicfe iii particiilaf, fup*- 
l^bfe driiHke)kHefs\ it ri;iay be faid> that fome 
' perrons arc benefitted by it, for ihftattce, tht 
iiifelrclraht wftt) imports the wine canfurtned, 
'the fliip Wright w4lo' conftruds the -vdflel that 
imports it, the various trades employed in the 
Ctrnftfudion, the fallows Wh6 ^avigat^ the 
%xffc!, attd the revenue derived from the 
itnpOTtktiorn. 

Add to thefe, the gains refulting to the 
phyficiiii and apb'thecary, called to rettiedy 
the dtftertpci-s occafioned by this vice, to the 
dtnggift v^ho fupplies tlie fepotliecfeiy, to Ifcfc 
ttetcliant wh6 imports thofe drugs, and to 
the revenue arifing ffom the duties kid on 
them. 

On the dthet hand, the rtiifchievous confe- 
quences attendant on, or rtfulting from this 
vice, 2rfe, firft, the bodily difdtders that origi- 
tiate ^rom it ; fecondly, the broils, quarrels, 
c)utrages, and fometimes hohiicide, even of 
his neareft relations, cominitted by the Un- 
happy viftim of this vice ; thirdly, the min 
it entails on his family, cither by the negleA 
of the tufmefs he may be engaged in, or by 
the rafh contrails he may be fcduced to enter 

into. 
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into, during the period of his intoxication; 
fourthly, the inability to pay his juft debts, 
and the numberlefs embarra^ments arifing 
jthercby, to thofe who have had the misfor- 
tune of having intereil depending on his 
c6ndu<ft. 

Thirdly, we are now to examine how far, 
on balancing the confequences of this vice, it 
may be faid to be advantageous or injurious to 
the public. 

Firft, the wine merchant, Ihipwright, pub- 
lic revenue, &c. are benefitted by the impor- 
tation of wine, taken in moderation and fp- 
briety ; nay, they will be more benefitted, 
than if it were taken with excefs. For, let 
us fuppofe this excefs to prevail in a large 
portion of fbciety, the refult will be, that from 
the inattention and negleft arifing from its 
indulgence, the merchant will very generally 
remain unpaid, difcouraged, if not ruined; at 
beft his fale will be diminiflied by the fick- 
nefs or death of his cufi:omers, and thus the 
prefumed advantages of this vice will gradu- 
ally ceafe : the calamities ifluing from it to 
men engaged in different profcffions, whether 
military, legal, ecclefiaftical, or mercantile, 

are 
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arc too obvious to be particularly infifted on/ 
and too numerous to be minutely detailed. 
The benefits refulting to men of the medical 
profeffion, even if real, w^ould be a fufficient 
proof of the evils it produces ; the numerous 
diforders incident to human nature, and which 
fleih is heir to, form a fburce fufBciently 
copious for the liipportof a profeffion founded 
on their exillence, and the number of whofc 
members, muft ever be proportioned to that 
of thiC evils they are called to remedy. 

Many other vices might be mentioned, 
which are in no degree beneficial to the 
public, but the con (i derations here adduced 
are fully fufficient to enable us to fee the 
falfehpod of the tenet here examined* 



SECTION 11. 

OF TIfE SYNTHETIC METHOD, 

988. Though truth is moft cafily difcover- 
cd, and ibn^c fcicnpes more eafily attained by 
the analytic method, yet other fciences are 
more readily comir^uniicateii by the Synthetic 
method, and fome problems fatisfadlorily 
fpfblyed, 

989, The 
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989. The fciences moft properly camrau" 
nicatcd by this method, are thofc diat proceed 
from the moft general truths, to thofe that 
are fubordinate to them, dividing them into 
diftindl claflcs, and fo defcending to thpfe that 
are particular, or leaft general. Thus the 
whole colle<5tion of truths is gradually unfolded 
to the learner, and until it is capable of being 
thus developed, it fcarcely merits the dciiomi^ 
nation of a fcience. 

990* Hence the fciences, to the acquire- 
ment of which, this method is bcft fuited, arc 
ibme branches of natural hiftory, natural phi- 
lofophy, jurifprudenc^, ethics, politics, theo- 
logy, and medicine. Euclid follows this me- 
thod in his Elements of Geometry. 

991. Thus in that branch of natural hiftory 
which treats of minerals^ we firft divide them 
into four general clafles, earths and ftorics, 
which form one clafs, falts, inflammables, and 
metallic fubftances. Then earths -are fiibdi- 
vided into their different fpecies, calcareous, 
barytic, magnefian, argillaceous, &c. ; in the 
iame manner the other claffcs are fubdividcd, 
* and each kind and fpecies defined. 

99^. So junjprudefice IS divided into three 

general 
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generai branches, the laws of nature, of 
nations, and the municipal law of each dif- 
tindl country; the definition of law in 
general, and of each of thefe grand branches 
being premi&d. 

993 • So medicine^ or the art of healing, is 
divided into phyfiok>gy, pathology, hygieine, 
and therapeutics ; etch of which admits nu^ 
m^ous Aibdiviiions. Nofology, a branch of 
pathology, is, divided by Dr. Cullen into clafles, 
orders, gefiera, and ipecies. 

994. In naturnl pbtlofophy ^ the general na* 
tute of bodies is firft ftated, then their general 
properties, as gravitation, elafticity, attraftion 
of cohefion, elc<ftiYe attra<5tion, folidity, liqui- 
dity, caloric, laws of motion, &c. ; then the 
pcpuliar properties o£ eledrlcity, magnc- 
tifm, &c. 

995. A propofition is faid to be proved by 
tTi«j^/jJ^//V method, when its truth is deduced 
fromi truths ftill more general or better known, 
as aacioms and definitions ; this fort of proof is 
therefore called a priori. And thus effefts are 
deduced from their caufcs. It is thus the 
exiftence and unity of the Divine nature has 
been moft ingcnioufly and accuraifcly piroved 

by 
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by Dr. Hamilton, the late Bifhop of Oflbry- 
And thus the Solution of many queilions in 
ethics and jurifprudence has been attained. 

996. The explanation I have here given of 
the analytic and iynthetic methodsj, differs 
indeed from that given by Dr. Watts, but is 
agreeable to that aiiigned by Mr. Duncan,* 
Le Clerc, CondilIac,f Du Marfais/J Port 
Royale, § and the moft approved fcholailic 
writers. Mr. ExJgeworth v^rell obferves, that 
the words fynthefis and analyfis, are frequently 
mifapplied. (| 



SECTION III. 

OF THE INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH BV COKTROVERSY, 
AND THE SUPREME JUDGE OF DISPUTED QUESTIONS. 

997. Upon whatever grounds, men by 
their folitary attention form their opinions^ 
they are lb far biafled by them, that they fee 
much more clearly the reafons by which they 
are fiipported, than thofe by which they arc 

♦ P. 275. t Vol. i. p. 132. 

X Logick, 162. § Part IV. chap. iii. p. 465^ 

I On Edqcation, ad Edit. vol. i. p. 178. 
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or may be oppofed ; yet, fincc the folution of 
all qucftions that do not admit of a clear and 
rigorous demonftration, muft be deduced from 
the joint confideration of the arguments that 
favour, and of thofe that oppofe any particular 
, decilibn, it is plain that fuch arguments 
Ihould be produced and propofed by thofe 
who entertain oppofite opinions on the fub-* 
jcft, for they alone can expofe them with the 
force and ckarnefs of which they are fuf- 

ccptible. 

998. Controverfies therefore duly con- 
duced, are excellent ' means of elucidating 
any qucftion, and fettling a true decifion; 
hence in our courts of juftice, much tlrefs is 
not laid on rules or decrees that paffcd with- 
out debate. 

999. The rules to be obferved in conduc- 
ing a controverly in the moft advantageous 
manner, are well laid down by the learned, 
judicious, and highly impartial Dr. Hey, late 
Norrilian profeffor at Cambridge, from the 
firft volume of whofe leftures I (hall extradl 
them, with fuch additional obfervations as I 
think requifite. 

'^ Firft, the terms in which the fubjeft in 

debate 
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•♦ dcbjite i% concciYCfd, (ho«14 ^^ fo clcarjj^ exr 
** plained, as that their precift {fgpi^catioa 
** Ihould be e:i:preflly &grce4 on by bot^ p^rt)i5§- 
'* Secondly, all c?cprelJiop9 of felf-fiiffieiency 
fliall be carefully avpided f he wfe§ fucb ey- 
prefiioni^ who call$ his pwii c^pfe the caufc 
" pf God, and bis own intcrprAtat^o^ ^ 
** word of Qod. 
^^ Thirdly^ whoever pie? perfpn^ cei^/sjcii^ 
^all be deen^ed m e^emy to <tfutjl;i^ tbf j^ 
prevent even juft reafoning from t^eing^ 
*^ ^tended to by.^poojiiiioai nne;:>. 

Fourthly^ lrt,^9 oop ficcufc h^s ffdy^^r 
;iary €^ in^ifcQi motive^• 

A}r^93.n>ents ace to be a^fwei^d/ jwhpljhf^ 
** he who offers the^ fLs fincer^ ^ not ; ^o 
*' inquire into his motives is then u$4^ > f^ 
'^ a.fcribe iildired o{>es to bi^^ ^^ M^orfe than 
<* ufelc^ ,; k is hy^fiiL S^njetiiiqes, b^ow^^; 
" the cafe is fuch> Ahpt it ieern^ as ^f w£ w^W 
'^ ;not bound tp t^ke n^ea in the liter^} f^P^p 
^^ wbeint they psqic^ ^helr roptiv^cs for jvi;!^^ 
^' Xhefe 3j:^ fpmetimqsto Wjard pff fjaflger^ x^ 
^' prevent a legal prpfecutipn ; q( 4hj^ fort k 
'* the conclufion of Mr. Hunpc'^ ^^ajr qr 
^' Jfli^Wples. 

^'Fifthly, 






/ / 
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*' JFtfthiy, the confcquences of any do(5lriiie 
^^ l»rc not to be charged on thofe who hold 
*i thqfe do^rines, except they expreflly avow 
" them ; if from any propofitlon, abfurd pro- 

pofitions follow, it is rightly concluded, that. 

the original propofition is falfc, but it can- 
'* npt be rightly concluded, that the advcr- 
'^faries maintain thofe abfurd propofitions ; 
5* that is barely a qucftion of fadl. 

^' Sixthly, it is improper to refer any faying 
"of an adyerfary to a party; this is done 
'^ when it is faid, tbis is downright popyh/U" 
perftkion^ Scotch ^bilofopby y Iryh blundering , 

rank Tory principle,'' &c* 

I coo. Thcfe rules have very feldom been 
obferved in any controveriy; the ncareft ap- 
proach to a perfed; conformity to them, may 
be feca in4the controverfial correfpondcnce of 
the late excellent Dn Prieftley and Dr. Price> 
and alio in the amicable conference of the 
learned Beza and Profeflpr Jacobi at Mont- • 
beliard^ But of the groiTeft violation of all of 
them, innumerable inftances n>ay ^e adduced, 
even in writers in other refppfts of the greateft 
rcfpedability . See thofe extradlcd from Biihop 
yV^arburton by Dr, Hey, voL i. p, 467. 

N n ' looi. Of 
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106t. Of Ac Soetatie Bnod* of d^i^UttiCion 

jfome ejtefeUettt fpftciniette «A*y be ft^ft kt tfife 

cftd of Leibnitz S Thcddicei, attd itt Lc 
Cletc*s Lttgick, p, 237, &c. ftAd Dr. Bcfkekjr'a 

Dialoguts. • 

160i. Cortformity with rfeilbn, Whttft eleir- 
Fy and diftinftly difccmcd, 6r, ift other Vv^tds, 
t^heft ^(ieit, is undoubtedly the gettttkie 
criterion of truth ; btrt tv^tft in fcoto^lifeftted 
o* 6bfcdrfe filbjei(^s, the apptafanee of fuch 
ebhforftiity is the reftilt of iil iilitettfe, tottti- 
nu6d, af>d divtrfiiitd attention, e'!*pfcfifeticc 
IheNX'S life, that fotnnolency, 6i^ (01^ tifepi^r- 
ceived error, may vitiate our d6nclUfi6ns> •atjd' 
Au^ v^ ate ne\ner certain of the W<aitttdb of 
tht ptocef^ that kd'to them, until #ft hav* 
rte^jeatudit after ibme interval, or pfofciii* it td 

be repeated by another; the gt*atei^ di&««iin- 
bet b^perfons v«^ho agnce in the fetfte d^ter- 
ftiination, the grfeater onr afl^irahcfe §f ii6 
tfttth; it is thns, that m phy^al, aAd «ftwi 
t^tti in tnathettiatica! futgtfts, ^c^rtainty \a 
attained. !n the inveftigatibn *f pift ftdi, 
|i'eipleked by contradictory Of variant tdli4»»T 
fiie^, 6r attended With tircurtiflah<!:t*ii appa^ 
rently fabttlbus, and alio ih niortf Ifiibjef^,. 

from 
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fiGOm t4e forietj and opipofitioit o£ tbe nii*^ 
merous pond derations which muft be weighed, 
and oarefuliy attended to, it is t>{ttn. difficult 
Ijo ibrm that decifion; whkh is moAcociform^ 
ld))e ta the dcie efticiiation ^f probabiiity in the 
teamtr csihi jdqt txi the ruks of moralitjr m the 
4atter>; trc muft therefore, as in phyfics, hav« 
meowfe to the deterfninatbcis of others, itx^'- 
t:ieiatly qu&Med to ^m an opinion on fucli 
lu^^rAs, aad <x>mpa^e them with our own, if 
we fcrra^afty; ^or with each other if wc form 
•Dom^: the kfs tdTuranctt we.haTe of thejufiice 
of^Mjr Qwiftv the move rdianoc we may poCfi** 
illy rep<dfe on the o>{^iiiotis of others, imt the 
iftr<l«ger <^ur con^dence in our •Qwn, the hC% 
we (hall feel ourfeivts dilpofed to yield to the 
4eciiionst that oppole ^diem^ It caanot be 
ijbnned imreafeaaide^ thiit i^hen conibous of 
0»/t purity of our motive$^ and poSeiled <^ 
i&liicient ^rouads, aod means to form an 
^nkffi, we flwcdd p^rtfcr that vrfaich is dl- 
»dly ifoulidod xsix i^ur own ixninediate 4i£- 
«eran4eat iof its probaUiity^ to that &rtn«d by 
titharS) wi^oie probability ^din oidy be indt* 
tflMSd/ fem, or rattier iaferrbd^ from fk^ 
iftipyoflfitiaii Jtiiat po#:blif the 14^41 on which 

N n a then: 
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their opinion is formed, have been more col^^ 
te&ly appreciated* 

1603. Nor can iiich judgment argue a 
blameable prefumption ; it is only preferring 
a Wronger to a \/veaker impreifion t looo eyes 
in the fame pofition and ctrcumftances> can 
fee no further than two equally well condi- 
tioned. We have many inftanCes in which 
the opinion of one individual was found pre* 
ferable to that of a multitude, equally capable 
of forming a corre<% judgment ; the opinion 
of Lord Chancellor Finch, in oppofition to 
that of the three principal judges of England, 
was approved by the Qoufe of Lords, and 
held to be law ever fmce. Tbird cafes in 
chancery f duke ofNorfollis cafe. 

1004. However, it mufl be allowed, that 
in cafes where the truth of a deciflon cannot 
be rendered indifputably evident, the, laft^ 
and fupreme tribunal, to which men can 
refort, is the free, unprejudiced, and delibe- 
rate judgment of rn^n, poflefled of fufHtiefit 
knowledge, and confequently fumiihed with 
th^ due means. of forming a decifion umnflu* 
enced by authority, and unbiafled by re]|gi<»tf 
zeal, or any party or individual int^reft^ or 

;. other 
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other depraved motives/ in ail foregoing agcsj 
for the judgment of one age, particularly of 
that in which the controverfy arofe, is rarely 
fufficient. Such a decifion, if it could be 
had, lyould undoubtedly imprefs a convidlion 
little Ihort of a complete demonftration ; but 
though it cap never be exaftly attained, wc 
may in every age, on many flabjefts, approxi- 
mate towards it. Thus, the controverfies 
antiently fubfifting relative to idolatry and 
poly theifm, have been fo happily terminated 
and acquiefced in, during ages long preced- 
ing ours, as to preclude the neccffity of a new 
difcuffion. So alio the controveriy relative to 
' the agronomical iyftems of Ptolemy, Tycho 
Brahe, and Copernicus, have long iince been 
fatisfaftorily coropofed; {o alfo the contro- 
verted lyftems of Defcartes and Newton, and 
numbcrlcls others. 

1005. Yet fome controverfies relative to 
hiftorical fads, which appeared to haye re- 
ceived a fatisfa^tory decifion in the tafi: or 
preceding century, have, fmce the middle of 
the l^ft, been again revived, and fo lucccfsfully, 
that an oppofite deci(ion may now perhaps be 
4cemed better grounded. Among many in- 

N n 3 ilapces 
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ftances of this Tort, I fliall mention only one, 
namely, thafc which concerns the origin of 
the Septuagint tranflation of the Old Tefta- 
ment. 

The account given by Ariilcas of the man- 
ner in which the Scptuagint tranflation was 
obtained, was with fome additional circum- 
ftances» admitted without any contradiAion 
from the Chriftian «ra, down to the year 
1660, about which time its truth was denied 
hy Dr. Hody, and afterwards by the moft 
learned and fagacious critics, both Catholic 
and Proteftant, as P. Simon, Vandale, Pri- 
deaux, Du Pin, Le Clerc, and Fabricius, 
but Cncc the year 1770, it has been fuppofted 
by very plaufible arguments by Tyfchen, 
Simon de Magiftris, J^chorn, and Mafch, by 
whom the objedions of the preceding critics 
have been fairly anfwered. 



CHAPTEK 
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CHAPTER It , 

-<[>F TH; means RECIVISITE TO OBTAIN TKUTH 
FROM LIVING WITNESSES. 

ioa6. Tbefc arc, firft, the cxclufiop of 
fuch as are mcomp^tent, and, feqondly, exa«r 
mination and crofs examination under the 
(audion of an oath of fxkch as are com^ 
petent. 

1007. Of the qualifieations of witneflcs, 
their credibility, and the refults d^ducible 
from their teftimony, when agreeing with or 
varying from general experience in fimilar 
ea(es, we have already treated from No. 391, 
to No. 655, bi|t ihali be here fomewhat rnan 
particular, 

ioo8. A witneA is a peribn £t to ^e ad^ 
mltted to prove the exigence of a faift, which 
he affirnis to have known by the teftimony of 
his ienf^s, or the non^exiftence of a fa(3:« 
which> without being perceived by him, can^ 
not be fuppoCed to have exifted. 

0.009. He may al^ prove the general rcr 

N n 4 pute 
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putc or opinion concerning a faft^ which, hj 
its nature is incapable of being proved by thp 
tcftimpny of fenfc, or need not be fo proved. 

loio. Thus he may prove the cxiftencc of 
a fad he h^th-feet), or of a fhpt he hath heard, 
or of arfenic which he hath tailed or known 
by appropriate tefts, or the non-exiftencc of a 
fliot, which if it had exiftcd, he muft have 
heard, &c. ; or the identity or fimilfitrity of 
an objedi oc obje<Els with v^hich, pr pip/c pf 
which he had been previoufly acquainted j o? 
(in my opinion) the exiftence of any paft 
faft, of which he hath a inoral certainty. 

I o 1 1 . Teftimony given in a court of jui^ce, 
is in legal language called rotdefyce \ heiicc, I 
fliall here ufe it in that fenfc, 

;oi2. Hearfay evidence is nqt admitted, 
except, iirfl, it is itfelf (he obje6l teflifipd, as 
the hearfay or general repute of ^ pedigree ox 
pre/criptwn, or cuftom, things whicl^ cannot 
otherwife be known ; or the declaration of ^ 
deceafed tenant, that a certain pi^pe of ][and 
is. parcel of the eftate which be Qcc.\ipi^d ; thf 
fiate of a family, &c. ; or general fads, as a 
rebellion, plot, &c.; or the charadeir of f 
pulprit. 

1013. Secondly, 
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i<i 1 3. Secondly, of the declaration qf ^ 
flying man, of the pcrfon that murdered hira^ 
for it is highly improbable that he would thci^ 
be guilty of a falfehood ; but the declaration 
of a dying criminal is reje(5led, as he is i^-f 
famous, 

1014. Thirdly, of the voluntary confeffiQa 
of a criminal ; for though a maq is not per*^ 
mitted to be a witnefs for himfelf, he i^ t:he 
very beft witnefs againfl; himfelf. 

Fourthly, in cafe of 9 rape, after a woman 
|ias given evidence of it ; here relatives are 
admitted to prove her having told them of itr 
^bout th^ time it happened* 

ipi5. But an offer to pay a lum of monejr 
in order to^et rid <>f ap. aAion, is not admitted 
a$ evidence ; for, as Lor4 Mansfield often faidt 
)t oyght to be permitted to men to buy theii 
own pci&ce, w^thont prejndice to them, if fiic)i 
pfTer did not fucceec). 

1016. Th^ reafoii on which this rule is 
grounded, is that no evidence fhall be given 
0n o^th> of what another man faid ^y^ho was 
^ot upon oath.* 

♦ Sec M'Nally, ao^. 
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ioi7« I have faid a per/on fit t^ h admitted, 
for a perron not fit to be admitted to be m 
witnefs, cannot in moft cafts be ju^ly fup- 
pofed to be a witncfs, or at leaft a , credihU 
witncfs. Now, a perlbn whofc credibility 
cannot, confiftcntly with juft general principles, 
be even iuppofed, is what is called an ina^m^ 
peteut witncft. 

I0i8. The impropriety of admitting a per- 
fon to be a witnefs, or in other words his 
incompetency, muft arife from one of other of 
thcfe four caufes; firft, want of underftanding ; 
fecondly, an apparent diftegard to veracity ; 
thirdly, a violent inducement to depart from 
it ; fourthly, the inconfiftency of fiich teftifi* 
catioh, with a liipcrior obligation, 

loip, A perfbn, in whom thcfe difqualifi- 
cations exift in a high degree^ is iaid to b« 
incompetent to be a witnefs ; but if they cxift 
only in an inferior and more doubtful degree, 
th^ afFcft only his credibility % he may be 
admitted as a witneis in our courts of iaw, 
but his credibility is left to the deeifion of a 
jury. 

1 020. I (hall here barely iketch out the 
moft rational rules that liavc occurred, under 

each 
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each bf thefc heads, leaving the minute detail 
of their highly' diycrfificd application to the 
excellent trads on evidence, bofb in civil and 
criminal cafed, of Lord Chief Baron Gilbert, 
edited by Mr. Capcl Loffl ; and the Mi later 
of Mr. Peake ; and that on criminal cafes only, 
by Mr. M'Nally, who is eminently diftin* 
gui(hed by his profound knowledge ^f this 
branch of his profailion. 



SECTION ir. 

ViRtT rascosrAtirieATiON ; want 9f Uni$rjianding. 

I02I. As all witneifes are examined in a 
court of juft'icc upon oath, it is neccffary tbcy 
ihould be fcnfible at the period of their exa- 
mination of the obligation it lays tbcm under, 
and of the penalties incurred by its infraC'^ 
tion. 

102 2 Confequently, it is neceflary, firft, 
that they Ihould be of an age fufficient for 
the development of their intcUigehce. This 
age never exceeds fourteen years, for they 
then ccafe to be children, but a fufficient 

degree^ 
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degree ofinteUigence often takes place at 4 
much ix^erior age ; and whether it does fo, is 
very properly left to the difcretion of the 
judges^ to whom, in all cafes, belongs the de« 
termix^ation of competency. 

102s* Secondly^ it is neceffary that thq 
underftanding ihpuld not be difordere^ either 
by ideocy, lunacy^ or drunkennefs, either at 
the period of atteftation^ or of examination. 

1024. Thirdly, it is neccflary that the wit- 
nei^ ihould be able to explain himfelf, at lead 
by a fworn interpreter, att ^e period of his 
examination. 

1025. Hence, even dumb perfpns whacat^ 
explain themfelves only by geftures, are al- 
lowed to be competejiti if fenfiblc of the obli- 
gation of an oath. 

J 026. Under this ^leadj^ we may like wife 
arrange men, (if any fuch be found,) who 
difbelicve the exiftencc or providence of the 
Supreme Being, for they cannot be bound to 
veracity by the obligation of an oath. 



iECTIOir 
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, SECTION m. 

SECOKDy DtsquALlFXCATiOK, apparent Difreiard to 

Veracity^ 

1027. As witneiTes are examined fblely for 
the purpofe of elucidating the truth of fa^ 
by their teilimony^ and as this can never be 
fuppofed attainable with certainty > from the 
.teitimony of thofe who have given iignal 
proofs of their difregard to it^ it is evident, 
that fuch peribns can never be accounted 
competent witnefies. Hence, perfons con- 
victed of perjury^ and judgment hsid thereon, 
or of forgery, or of coining, or attainted for a 
falfe verdift, are incompetent. Other incom- 
petences have been created by ftatutes, but 
thefe not being grounded on natural reafon, 
• are here omitted. 



SECTION IV. 

THIRI> BiSQyALiFlCATiOK> a vioUnt Iniuctment to difrt^ 

jard Ferocity » 

lo^S. The general inducements to depart 
, from truth, in bearing teftimony, arc, firili, a 

certain 
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certain lofs, danger or detriment, cnfuing 
from its truth, eithei to the life, liberty, repu- 
tation, or property of the attefter. But a 
mere poffibility of fuch lofs Or detriment, 
cannot be looked upon as a preponderating 
bias. Nor i^ t, confcqucnt lofs to ones near- 
tft refetions or party tjonfidcred as. produc- 
tive of fuch a bias. 

1^29. Secondly, Ac acqurfitkm of an im- 
tYrcdiatc advantage toorie's fdf, in confeqtrcncc 
'of the tdlimony, but the g^iil of ow^'s ncar- 
tft relations is not thought foflicidtrt to tx- 
dude feii teftimony. ^ 

' 1050. Hence ihe gciiml .rule «, that no 
maft ftitffl be admitted to beat witiwfs in his 
owci catrfe.* 

T031. Thus 

* The juftice of this rule appeait lo itie very 4onhi6iL 
The numerous exceptions from it, both at common law 
and by (latutes, and the difcordant opinions of the ableft 
judges, and their freiffeot emtiarr^ments concerning its 
admiffibility in many cafes, evidently prove it to be fo. It 
IhotH feewi, that fuck ticftimony fliouW be *dintttttl m all 
cafes, and that its credflbilfty t>t\hf 11^ indefinitely weakened, 
and of this a jury is the prpper judge. Moreover, our 
coutts daily admit tlie teftimony of ^6 neareft relations, 
'^t4 ^ ^ fi^ VfokM bi£Kl» f» fKirt^, i1i«i»gh in <i^ 

cafes 
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1031* Thw a inaui i^ not adtiutted to psovi 
that hi9 riltmt to ^ oxi^tp or bond has boci 
foqgcd ;* ^tet H<AU one of the ablcft jpd^^ 
that ercr fat on a b@i;Kh» <fiys a man may be 
a witaefs^. to: fot a£de hi^ own bond oblained 
by dutofsrj! and that a m w ihall be a wjtnei$ 
for himfelf, where the natBre of the th^og 
allows hicili 00 other evidence. 

■ * * ■*■'".. 

I o:^Ui But if two men arc fe verajly indited 
for perjury, with rclpeft to the fame lafS^>;^e 
IS pehiiittedtb be a witnefs for th* pitheri as r 
Uie fao^ittri^ of th« latter wi|.l BQt iefTjirp to 
ttcquitthe teitficfs. 

: ttis5. Y4t ^t <x:>mi1ioa l/kvtk a m^ wAf 
petmitlred* in iboie ca^e^ to fweatj tbat Jb<a 
0^^ nothitig to a pkitatiC when ^ i^^U 
or tlvelve [©tbcr« fwtMt they believed kisfpath 
to bcftTue ii tbU was 'called ^X!>^ger ^oflaw. . 

* : ' ' ' •■ 

,■»'.■ . . / 

cafes .the temptations to defle^l from the cxadl line of truth, 
inay be as vtbVem as, at teaft, that of a moderate tfifeftin* 
tere(l« And in courts of equhy, afld ki a£dd!vi'fi^ suit ik^ 
men 2^()ilritt^d to bear witnefs for th^mfeket. (^pift, it is 
-t^tie (ays^if I jijive teftimonypf myfelf, my tefljmony is nqt 
truey Johay. 31 ; ye^ trm^ (ignifies only lA^orthy of heli^^ 
that is, ahfolutely per fuafive. $ce Orotfus 6fi this verfe. 
•^^ *l*eatoeW evidence, 147. 
** '/t Qfc<ti ic' ^ffwil, 7 Mtjd, 1 19, 1 »©• 

1034. So 



* 
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1034. So alib> ivhen in confeqiitnce of hisi 
teiHmony, a peribn ihould gain ibme direft 
Mr immediate advantage to himielf^ he is not 
in general judged competent to be a vritnefs^ 
but if the advantage is to acdrue to his near^ 
eft relatives^ he is admiffible^ but his credible 
lity is left to a jury. 

1035* ThuS) if a man is promifed a leafe 
if the land be recovered} this exclades his 
teftimony. 

1036. But if a creditor devifes a debt to 
hi^ debtor^ and the executor delivers the bond 
to the debtor^ vrho cancels it, and afterwards 
the validity of the v^ill queftioned> on a doubt 
whether the teftator was cempoi or not, the 

, debtor may be a good witneis of his linityi 
becaufe the obligation being cancelled, he is 
no longer interefted, and neither his compe*^ 
tcncy, nor even his credit is afFe^ed, if not 
fiifpedted of having fraudulently promoted the 
^fabrication of the will. 

1037. The men of one county, city, or 
barony, may be admitted as witneiTes of Its 
rights, privileges, or immunities, as they have 
no private intereft therein. But not of its 
boundaries in a fuit carried on wttfa another 

county. 



> 
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tsouhtj, &e.be6aule they are then concerned 
in point bfinte^efti 

1038. Alfo the intcrcft that excludes a 

■ «- • ■ 

man from tfeftith6riy> mud be certain J hcftce, 
an heir at law may bo a witncfs, as his inte* 
reft is precarious. But not he that hath a 
veiled remainder. 

1039W Mdreover, thfe iht^reft thit excludes 
a man from teftimoriy, muft exift at the time 
the fadl to be proved happened, or be thrown 
upon hiih afterwards by operation df law/ ot 
by the ad of the pcrfon who Requires his tefti* 
motty. For ifi after th6 eveii^, the witncft 
becomes intereftcd by his own ad/ without 
the interference or Confent of the party by 
whom he is called, fuch iubfequent iniereft 
will not render him incompetent} for, other- 
wife it Would be in the power of the wittaels, 
and ofttn in that of tlte oppofitc party/to dc-»» 
prive the perfon wanting his tcftimony/ of 
the benefit of it/ Thus tJidugh a profecutor 
lays a wager, that he Ifvill convid! the defend- 
ant, yet he Ihall be a competent witnef^ ; for^ 
dtherwife, t>y a jtigglc betwixt him and the 
defendant,, the defendant might be a^Uitted^ 
X040. The intereft muil alio continue to 
I . O o the 
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the tinie pf the ten^l, aii4 theffs^re l$iis f^o> 
tion may be removed by 9 r^^:^ beifoiae the 
trial. 

If » fcfT^^ is ^tf^ by a ^i|ger» «>lid 1^ 
mailker brifigs *n »l9ti<>n of trerp^fe ag^vp^ t^c 
jfti^geo |:hc fcf v^nt b a^mi^te^ to b$ » 
witne^. 

1041. It fdfp pitep h^pp^s, that to refufc 
41 witners^ hpf^Viik 1^ is inter^f 4, would «c*- 
^OjQi .a gr««t9r evil tjijiv his ^dimijKon ; &t, 
^e eyii ar^f»i^ from hi^ adfl^^ij^ii h^Mtmstfs, 

a? Ms icrcdtt iif$ ^iU opei» to the coofi4e«{itif«t 

pf 9- jury ; .h»t hi* (zplufiQn wopld o&es 

ppemto tiffrMin mh as b?tter fswof outa^. 

^nfi fihe j^irQiim^iiipe^ of .(Ufih « o^, ha 

1.94^^ 1JS9, 9 pei!ijS>& tohbed, 19 tliowcd to 
MiitstP^ tjin^ &^4 in order to x^hsu-gs the hu»' 
^4 ifpddf thie i^ttut^ of Wioto*, (circa «t 
^tfmim law ;) for otheiwift th^ benefit of 
Ihfi i|»feiii$e might be eoceludod, as no otksr 
pff^on might be |»eftnt. 

1 043. So, a pctioA who t»ibed anpther 
gt an ele^ioo,i$ a competent witn^ft to prow 
the fa4t« thcMgh he thereby frees fainiiidf fcon 
thepoMltj, 

1044. In 
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104^. -lii public profec.uti9n$ fdt injuries, 
ti^ »a# mjvmia, v^ ;^afl,c#: cafes be a 
lyttricfs, for lid priy^te advantage accrues to 
him; jcithjer dirc.ftly or conftqucntially- 



SECTION Vi 

i 

I 

FOURTH DisquAUFiCATiON, the Oppojition of d fi^trior 

Obligation, 

1045. it is thp duty df stll C^i^ ^cipbcrs of 
a ftwicty, to pjrdtoiQJtc th^ e^^ki^t^qn jof ju0:it;c 
t?y thrirtpftifi/cntioo, whcii secp^firy, fqp its 
kttaihment; yet there ire duties of a iHU 
higl^er n^ure, whofe exiitence precedes e.^n 
that of ail con^eudonai fbcietks^ atid cannot 
be fuperieded by theixi. Sttch is that fefult;* 
mg froiti the .odinji^pl Miiion, ,(and> in my 
opinion; alfo that ariiing from parental rela- 
tion,) imhkh may oppofe that .of teftification 
or or agaiiiiifc the party that ftands i^ that 
relation to the otiier, where a pex£>nal injury 
does not intervene. 

1646, ^191 artificial connexion js alfo formed 
ill all civilized focieties, between perfons prp- 

O o 3 feffionalh^ 
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feffionally employed in conducing fuits^ and^ 
thofe who for this purpofc confide in them,' 
as barrifters, attornics, and* folicitbrs. To 
prcferve this confidence inviolate, fuch pcr- 
fons arc excufed from giving teftimony as 
to. fads thus difcloicd to them. 



SECTIOJJ Vt 

Ot T£S~T1FIABLS OBJECTS. 

1047. Teilifiable objefls arc thofe which 
are perceived by the orjgans of fcnfe, or which 
if they e^ciiled^ tnuft have been fb perceived/ 
or dtherV8rife certainly knovto.* : 

Or, fccondly, the general repute of objeds 
which are incapable of being perceived by 
ienfe. 

Or, thirdly, the identity of an objed viewed 
at different periods of time. 

Of, fourthly, the identity of cauiation. 

Of the fecond head I have already treated^ 
No. 1012,1016. Hence, I fhall here coniider 
only the two laft, 

• * . - > ■ 

* This lafl, Gilbert colls dcdufUvi certainty. Lofit's 
edit. p. 5. 

0/ 
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Of the Identity of an , ohjeSi, 

1048 That the man I have fcen this day 
Js thp fame man I, h?iye f^cn yefterday, or laft 
ycar^^^or two more years ago, I infer with 
that ^gisec pf confidence which is called ccr- 
taifity ,' . from the * imdefqribable . charaileriftic 
iimiUtude, even though in fome refpeds de- 
graded^ or ^impprfcft^ betwixt his features, 
fizc, voice, &c. aftually obferved, and thofc 
>vhicb. i fufficiently^ recoiled to have fornacrly 
obferved* [ Such a fimilitude beipg very meljr 
found,, between two individuals of the Jiuman 
^Ipecies;^. th? knqwjedgc. founded .on ^ fiich re-. 

Collcj^Vfon, IS cx\\cd ?Lna<:quamtan(:e. /Xhat it 

» ' ' .«.--- .. ^ . .. . . 

is.fometimes liable ta miJia|ce§, fee the cafe 
of M^tin Guerre, : in G?ir(f^ i, 

• -. ■ I- ' • 

-; ; 1049. The hcUef of:this is fotjiid«idj)n th^ 
fajtne p4neiple as ip thp 4*^^ cafe, birt foni^whal; 
v^eakfitied ; for,- r ^ t ^ being - yvcl 1 ^ lino wn> .. |h alj 
c<5rtain eiFefts moft cpminqnly bcgt , charade- 
rifti6 fljarks of thp individual cjauii? fron^ 
whence thty: proceed, i^.PP^jfS tf) ;p^fs that a 
(Irik^ngrfimiUtUde, l^fewixt *n obje^ prefented 
; ;i O03 to 
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to a witncfs, and other objcfts already weft 
known to liim, to proceed from a given caufc, 
inuft imprfefS on his miiid a firm peHUkfion 
or belief, that the objfeft rioW prefchtcd t6 
him, proceeds From the {kihh ic^tife; or; iii 
other words, the identity of the taiiiS of cfef^ 
t^in e^cAs, inay with confidence b6 colKr^fetf 
from i view of the chSfkScriffic mai'fe totc^ 
f edcritly known to be pcnliat to cffi<fts pro- 
ceeding from that caufc, 

iocb. Ypt, as it i$ alfb inbWti, thitdirt4iri 
effciJlfe hate fVfequeritly bceii fb ^c\\ tblihter^ 
felted, as to be difl^cultly difliriguilhaWc J^^^ 
thofc th^tt ate thfe gciiuine efftfts of a giVen 
paufe, the pcrfuafion of their reii! origination 
from that caule, is wot dltogfether iis ilrbhg as 
that pf the identity of ar^ individual, jfeen at 
difFerciit periods of time, 

1051. Of t^e objc(ft$ whbfe iGhiilitudp and 
peculiarity Of manner is tkpmc ofprdd^ng 
this^ pfcffu^fipn, I khow but two, narifelytj liflt, 
that of written chara<fters, (tabrc pprtitftilftriy 
if the writing he 6f cpnfiderabte length,) With 
other writings k-ecpUcded by the befcoldcr, 
iiid tnown to liave been indited by A giv^ 
^erfon> either by having leeri him writ€> «^ 

from 
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frotrf ifonieqaeiiees neo^arily connodled with 
the fuppofitioa that they wen^ peancdhjr hiiQ^ 
and by BO othen ^ 

io^ii* And^ Iccondly^ thai of^^/^J %vfacth« 
in i^retfe or Tecre> paintings p{igraving» comik;^ 
or ai'chite^ufei in difttnguifliitig wllichr conn 
noiflipiirs are tardy dec(riv0d* Itr is by,.fi»c)i( 
gentral fimilarity betWil^t wiiti&gSi jl^^of jfeb^ 
&me age or author^ that th^y ar« diftin^iliihe4 
bom thofe of anotlier age Of aut^; jof thi^ 
fyecics^ 6i qriticifm^ Mot^t&iil^On aitd Ms^If)!)?^ 
have given rcniarkabl^ i|>ecim^ns» - ; 

1053. With rcfpe<5l to the afcription of a 
writing to a particular perfan, two q[n€ftion$ 
have arifen in oiir la\V ; the^rft relates^ to tho: 
foreft^ and confequently the propereft ii:)ethodr 
of tracing it to him. 

And, fecondly^ whcthe*, when refchrfcd and 
&tisfadorily brought' hoin^ to hiiBi it .mar 
be alkged as a proof or ai:^ prefbtoption \ - 

1054. And, firft, with refped to the iiiT^fr; 
tigatiom, two methodic havo bee» ptopoie4 ;' 
tihe one, grounded on a fii^ilitudo, di&ovefcd^ 
by a compaiiforti inftituted by pcriims no^ 
preYiouily acquainted with his haad| betwij^t, 
^e Writing in q^fl^i and other writings 

O o 4 certainly, 
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certainly known tb have been pcttnfcA- by a 
eertaih pcrfon. This method iS now ;de(erv- 
cdly rcjeftcd ; for, firft, a belief grouadpd oa 
thp yciult of iuch eomparifon, is circuitofus, 
fer the writing it ia cdmpayed with muft fitffe 
be proved by other "sH^^^itnciTes j and, fecohdly, it 
|8 titmdh moiHs frail thkn' that founded on a 
previous knowledge of his hand,--^the perfua*: 
fioh th^t originiatc^s tlt«fefroin; arhfes from a 
more- fettled and' firnier '^aflbciation :;. now, in 
6vciy ipwies of evidencGi the ttrongelb of that 
^ecies is very proptr^ required. 
- 1055. Thefecondv^ow goierally adopted, 
is the ailbrance of a fx^rdrn witnefs.; th$t he is 
d^quainted With this hand, and thence believes 
tlhe^writkig produced, to be that x>f a parti- 
cular perfon; but he rou{t explain'thc f eafons 
on which he groutids^^ his belief; for inftance, 
b^cayft be Ws freqti^nUy f«n hirnlwfitc, or 
avow his writingKeithcrexpreflly or virtually; 
or^ hi* coiteiponded- withf^him ; for ^t .is j>lain 
hi w<AM : riot dii*<ft i^aft attfwcfr to :a pcrfon^ 
but oil th^ belief that ^the letter he; received 
was from that perfon • aind this belief may be 
confirmed by mutual ^replies, and the frc-* 

r • 

qdfency of ^the'coirefpondcnQe : this evi4enc6 
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is immtdiaibe, being f<:xundeld on iolbintancons 

f Jt isitnic that the lyriting of any maii^j 
be forged <; but forgqries are rare^ ahd boxife^ 
^uenUy improbable ; they ihould therefore be 
proyedi or at leaft belftrongly inferrable .from 

io$6. In critical inquiries the iimilitnde ojr 
4ifcrepance difcovcred by a compariibn of 
hands, and other peculiarities, is juflly ad- 
mitted, being the beft evidence that can be 
had in judging QcC^i^^entm^ufcripts. 

1057. In anfwer to the fecond queftion, I 
,^ip difpoled to think, that the mere belief of 
a\vitnefs, howtfver weir grounded,- cah itfno 
cai^ be looked oti as -a ifull proof*, ^hdepen-i 
dendy of other eircumftanGes conne^d witH 
it ; btit, with them, it toay be a cdrrbborating 
proof ^ for i^e/rgf. can never be equal to khow^ 
/^fl^i?,>'i!>hieh is 'grounded oii th^ immediate 
teftimony of Jinfc ; as'when a perfon has fceri 
another penning ;the writing in quel^ion: tbi§ 
then bdng the beft evidence^ an interior evi-' 
dence can ''only be looked upon as\.a violent 
pre/iifftptioHt wluch, in croil ca|es, being un- 
eontradifledy i^ equivalent to a full, proof; 
. but 
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tnsttiotm»tmMdi^Wi ^thtrd ^4»iiimi can 
never be re-examifled or revokedr anihfk pl^ 
Tftflj be 9 evciim^tieealaidftnte^&#ihf tbn- 
ai)Aed ^with the tinmt',.vfi thtk xkhxt tir^ 
9Attt0icao0 baturilf^ totKrbitiitaqt w|Ui> qt 
am&qishm t0 it| c^ leading to it,-tlfo ctoKfuri 
and clearly enforce the beUef of k^; tmlirifs 



i • '■ 
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or CRpSS EXAMINATIOK, 

« ' ■ • ■ ■ ■ . ■ I , i ' ' . i ^ 

W^^. Tfe tro& es^sp^ne a wifnc56> it to 
fcrutmize hi^ credibility, qc eveahi^ €0mpe« 
tP^cyi nftef i^ift uftiintifiy hw befcn j^vefe> ift 
by ibin0 iBvilake, bis comp^^ehc/ had bedn 9t 

^rft oyerlot^kedi or it^ def^tSk jiol jtnojlirn. 

» 

1059. Novfi his fert^ibilky |nily ba eithet 
i^^paired oy deftroy^d^; |irft, by hi« g^iic^al 
Impute affid charddler acaoiig faia qcigbboiirs I 
or, fecolidly, by (ho iiicoaiiftehcy cif the fetfli 
alleged by hini> or of this diff^ren^ braachefr 
of his tdSimony; or/thirdly, by the ittt»niif-' 
tcncy .of Ills, tcjftimony with thit qf other 

witncir?Sn 
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wlthdBes, either xAbi:^^ or 4t }e«ft dquaU^ 
tnAlSsh, of icDore niimerotts and ^^iit% tsredi^ 
\M ; on fourthly^ bj aa tntfefopcrafee J(eal fot 
Ids iHt'dr {)atty» tfr eveniib budabte p«rti* 
ilitj for hUinedr rdattT)ds; or> fifthl/, ibjr ap* 
parent averiioh^ h^tredi t)t miAtwclfm^, t9 
Ihfe pattj agoinft whoip he la produced } . or^ 
fixthi;f, by the i^ni^icfi of hb tcftifn^ny 
ifttth his interefl^ or that c^ hb reilative$^ ^t 
party i cor, Terciithly^ hisriajEceptafaca^^!^^^ t^ 
wati fbr his teitia^on|r ; ^r^ eighth^, his pffo^ 
^im^% dedarotions pT his difbil«dr#f n God^ Of 
^itnftfe rewards br ^uhiOineats. 

1060. In general, we m^y remark^ that a 
witnefs ihofuld not be crofs easiiniiiSd to feoGts^ 
whieh do nqt relate to that qk thoft of whi^cii 
he has givai teft|chpny«. ' 



SIICTION VIII> 

1061. The qri^ence tp dpftyoy the credit 
pf a wittjfifs, pMjft be that of perfons who 

< Of Mfier iSfcr^BKli^, ik word WdlKiog in mr hnr^ 

have 



^a9ejkn<^ri his -j^mrisUcharaStery ,and take 
ufKMiti^fctm^^ to iiwear, from £ich charadab 
thkt' thcry' wdald^tnot :beUeye^!himlypo \Sd 
(^t^ ; 1kit'ebd}r^]leiXiot at liberty; to fckargd 
hxtayfA^^saif)^^ may 

nbt^CM^e pteparcd :tafex:jJlain<it. i- V : . i 
JoicSav ¥et >t 5s>iard, thra^ the vyarty; intc-? 
y;eftedi tx>^iippoiH:>hi% charader;^ joiay ball upoii 
thofe'^hb^ dilpir^e k^' to ftateothe grounds 
oif wBi%b>^tbefpQQpimcin;is*:'£^^ which 
iMtp^ tb.i^imionfi^ £i the 

grohfid^ cmi'^^^ld^theyi r^fuie hilir credit^ and 
not any particaiarxvrHich he isrfnot prepared 
totx^am or]Jtr{l!{fy;T >v I:/; :^ r I ..: : : 
, i sdfi^, i Bot .id«blaiatbtts' macbf .hf\ him on 
the 9^e fufa|d6l9 coritratyvto' what* he) fwears 
on the trial, may be gi^en iniyidcnce toim^i 
peach his credit. ^ 

][o64« If a witneis is called, and ano* 
ther is producdd^ -on' the- ^ppofite fide, to 
impeach his -cr^dii:^ t^e.credit pf t]ie firft is 
leffened,. in proportion to the credibility of 
theiecbnd.- '^ ' - ' ' ' " " ~ 

I bo 5 ^ If a witnefs^ is produced,^ and afiothfet 
is offered to deftitoy his ^^xedit^ ^ third: wijtiiefs 
inay be ■ called tto-fuppOrt it : the join^^redjhi^ 
' / / lity 
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lity of the firft and third witncft is invcrfely, 
a3 the credibility of the fecond. 

1 066. The party ' who produces a witnefs, 
is not allowed to impeach his credit by gene-' 
ral evidence ; for, if that were permitted, he 
might deftroy his credit, if his teftimony were 
iinfavourable, and make him out a good 
witheft if his teftimony were favourable, 
having the means of deftrbying his credit in 
hisbreaft. 

\ 1067. But if a witnefs fhould allege 'a 
i^&f unfavourable to the party that producea 
him; that party may call others to contradiA 
Kinif as to that particular f^A; for fuch £sids 
are evidthcc in the cauie, and the other 
witneffes are not called, in order diredly to 
difcreditthe witnefs, but the impeachnient o£ 
kis credit/ as to fuch fa^ is merely incidental 
and conlcqueotial. 
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?©CTIPN IX. 



OF QUESTIONS WHICH A WITNESS IS REQUIRED TO 
ANSWER UPON A GROSS EXAMINATION. 

jp6H. U \s ufelefs to aik ^ ii^itnefs m}i^ct}\ef 
I^e bcUeva the e^uftence of God ; fof if h|C 4c^ 
«ot» be may fwear he clp^* 

1069. In general^ he is obliged to 9jifw^fi 
acc9f4})E!ig to his knowledge of mcipoty, ^ny 
fue^on which irelatc§ to hij teitimonrjr ant^* 
cedently givcn^ ox the ppinti in jffitp, pi to Jm 
'own itttered: there^Qj pjr to^he ms^tiyie^ by 
vhidb be is aid:vat«d ; £>r, his wfwerf to $he^ 
faeftioni tend t9 leilucid^le the truth ^ tb» 
fiu9Bi» vhich the jpry ape to 4ecide. 

1070* Bint so qtie&ioit (hould be ^\^ ^f 

hitn^ which he is not obliged to mfwer ; con- 
fequently he fhould not be aiked any, to^ 
anfwer which with truths would be to accuie 
himfelf of a crim^, or expofe hin^ to ibme 
puniihcnent ; nor, in my opinion, fhould he 
anfwer fuch queflions, as, if &uly anfwered/ 
might inyolve him in diigrace, arid leffen his 

eftimation^ 
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fjjch que^L^s, wpv^4 is f8(8 Iw |?uft»9g him 
to the torture, betwixt the fear of God qqi |hft 

GOfi, \im^ %ft4 tW ftwgft sf ihjimc q^ the 

otfeer. Sflf-4eifen6e iii^ ji Jsw of jQ^ture, Slid 
no Viw fi4« l]^Bd a b»h ie fee hi? PW» fiQevfisr. 
The «;giiwcpti^ for » cewtiaiy pr»<£Use ar« 

fuch^ as may be alleged for torture; i^ 

Quiy ii^ir^e^ is, that cor porerf toitvft nay 
q^e * «e«ii »ve«r » wr»p whipli hp has nii 

comwitt^di »n4 np?nteJ torture may i«*kf 

liN9i ^mj th«t w^b he h»th ccusnuitteti^ 
iP^i* Npr» iii J99y QpM^i9Q> ihould a o^n 

fad not grounded on thie ,4^^^^ PonfsqiHe a«M 
of his knowledge, or acquaintance with the 
objed in queftion; but, if he voluntarily 
avows his belief, he pijight to affign, on what 
grounds he forms it ; for thefe. may be very 
ilight ; and, even if fblid, they rather ferve to 
corroborate evidence already given, than to 
form a diiH»<% independent proof. For, it is 
i^fi the knowledge of the witnefs, his aflur* 
ance of a familiar acquaintance with the ob- 
je^, and net upon his belief, that a jury are to 
form their vcrdid. The fenfcs of the witnefs 

are 
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dre defigned to iupply the abiedce of thofe ot 
the jury ; biit his belief can only fnggeft 
belief. 

. 1072. But a cjontraiy pradice hath pte- 

vailcd* And, indeed, if a man fw^ears, he 

ielieves that to be trae, which he knows to be 

ialie, he may . be indided for perjury, and 

jttftly. 

1073. It is iaid, that communis errotfadtjus^ 
But it is alfo faid, judicandum Ugibus et noH 
exempRsi And the law of reaibn is part of 
the law of the land. Judgfe Fofter MA, he- 
hoped he ihould never hear the former rule 
iniifted' upon, to iet up a mifconceptioA of the 
kw in deftrudion of the law« 



SECTION X. 

TOkTBRE.' 

Torture h a pain inflided on a iuppoied 
criminal, to make him avow his guilt, or tcx 
c^ctort from him fome other taruth with whicir 
he is fuppoied acqusunted. 

In countries in which it is as yet pradifed^ 
it is reforted to in thvee cafes ;• firil^ on a mertf 

fiifpicicHif 
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fuipicxoa of girilt ; fecondly, on an tcopcrfcift 
evidence of guilt, to complete that evidence ; 
and, thirdly, to oblige a perfon already ad^ 
judged criminal to difcover his accomplices. 

But in all thefe cafes it is inhuman, unjuft, 
and fallacious, and in the laft cafe mod fla* 
grantly injurious to the community at large. . 

It is inhuman^ becaufe men, even when not 
connei^ed with each other by the ties of 
civil fociety, are ftill conne<fted by the ties of 
mutual iympathy ; to infringe thelc by in- 
tixBimg pain without a Sufficient ca^fe; i» 
thercfgre to a A in oppofition to the laws of 
our eonimoa nature. 

it is nnjufi, becauih even in a date of na* 
ture nK!n are not ignorant of that moral la w^ 
that forbids them to do to others, without a 
fufficient caule, that which they inftindively 
feel, and are perfuaded (hould not, without a 
fufficient caufe, be done to themfclves* Now, 
nq maft would allow it to be juft, that he 
himfelf Ihould be fubjeAed to pain, without 
a fufficient proof of his guilt, or at leaft, with- 
out a probability of procuring him, with \a% 
own exprefs or implied confent, an incom<» 
parably greater good ; as when pain is inflidted 

i^p medicinally^ 
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medicinally, or chirurgically, by cauteries, ot 
^ amputation of a limb, &c. The injuftice is 
ftill gteatcr in a ftate of civil fociety, Bccaufe 
as men, by the focial compad:, whether ex- 
prefs Of implied, are obliged to protect and 
fiipport the fovereign authority of tlie ftate, 
the Sovereign is reciprocally obliged to ex- 
empt t^em from vexation iri every cafe, in 
Which it is poffible fot him fo to do, unlefs 
tbere be - a Tufficicnt caufg to expolb them 
therciti?.- 

' Hei^c^, in every cafe, the fufficieiifcy of the 
cairfe h the ^ly reafon thtft can t^ alleged 
in excufe of the infli<flio?i of paiii ^htrt the 
guilt dfthe perfon on whdfift it fs inft^efl, is 
lincertdn* Bi>t * thfc expe<ffelion of ebtBining 
truth: by ft m<^ of ^robeefling/in v4iich the 
l^ain is « certain, ind thtt -attainrbent <>f truth 
^ot nicfdy 'uncertain^ but eveti inap^<>bablei 
cannot be deenaed a fuffici^nt caufe* for hav- 
tfig: tdfioufefe* to' it. iNdW, fuch is the pre- 
tend^dvproo^f or indication obtained by torture, 
a^ appgirs by the Ceftimony of the moft ex^ 
^etie-iiced judges in the itohappy covintries, 
•^4^re ^ pretended laws have invclted it with 
l^he abufed nai^'Ofjuftice.' Ulpian de.Qu^s* 
s\ * ^^ ^ ► * tionibus. 
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• ■ 

tionibus, leg. i, fays, "Res eft fragilis et peri- 
culofa^ et quae veritatem fallit, nam plerique 
patientia, fivp duritia tormentorum, ita et 
tormenta contemnunt^ ut exprimi eis Veritas 
*^ nullo modo paffit; alii tanta- funt impa- 
" tientia ut quidvis- rtientiri quam pati tor- 
*' iHenta mallcnt." And the benevolent Lewis 
XVI, in his ordinance of the year 1780*, 
whereby he^ aboliflied what was called thfe 
preparatory torture, recites, that having con- 
fiilted the beft inf6rmed magiftrates, they 
related to him, that at at meeting' of the moft 
.experienced judges in the ye&r*i670, they 

agreed that torture was ufelefs, and that truth 

...*»•*■ . ' , , .^ ' , 

nad' rarply been extorted by its means. The 
toftiire applied to guilty criminals, called the 
previous torture, to difcovet accomplices, vi^as 
by far the mdft dangerous to the community, 
as tliefe criminals, to obtain a refpite from 
their torments, and to be revenged of' their 
torturers, frequently 'accufed their neareft Re- 
latives, or other perfons entirely innocent, 
who yet were arretted and imprifoned, and 
tbmetimes even tortured in conf^quence of 
fuch adcufation. • 
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CHAPTER III. 



OF INTERPHETATION. 



1 074. To interpret a written document, is 
to difcover and make known its trac meaning; 
a talk, which frequently requires much faga- 
city and attention, not only when trads in a 
foreign language are to be tranflated into our 
own, or an explanation of ancient writings 
even in, our own, is attempted, but more 
cfpecially, when important documents of 
modern times, and in our own language, on 
which the regulation or intercourfe of fociety 
depend, require a clear expofition, fuch as 
ftatutes, deeds, devifcs, agreements, &c. 
Leaving however, to critics and aiinotators,' 
the detail of the principles and numerous 
circumftances neceflary to be attended to, in 
developing the true meaning of ancient writ- 
ings, and particularly of the facred ; and to 
lawyers, an account of the grounds on which 
they found the interpretation of legal docu- 
ments and inftruments ; I Ihall barely men- 
tion 
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'tion the principal maxims and rules, in con- 
formity to which, ajuft interpretation muft 
be cftablifhed in every cafe in which they can 
be applied ; availing myfelf, in particular, of 
thofe which have been laid down and ap- 
proved of by our courts of juftice during a 
feries of ages, 

1075. In forrning an interpretation, our 
attention muft not be confined to words, but 
muft like wife be extended to entire fentences, 
claufes, and phrafes ;* and the reftiking fenfe 
of all the parts when compared with each 
other, 

1076. The principal maxims to be attended 
to, in explaining all writings, are, firft, that 
they Ihould be fo interpreted, as to exhibit, if 
poflible, 4 coniiftent fenfe ; that is, io that one 
part ihould not contradid: another, nor be 
unintelligible in itfelf, nor, upon the whole, 
prefent a fenfe inconfiftent with the rules of 
logic, the nature and circumftances of the 

* Kfsntence is an aflemblage of word$ fo arranged, as tQ 
prefent a complete fenfe. 

A claufe is adiftinfl fubdivifion of a paragraph* and majr 
confift of one or more fentences, 

Kphrafe is an incotrnplete part of a fentence. 

P p 3 fubjcd 
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fubje^ and fafts known to tbc aiithor, or 
opinions held by him, or to evident metaphy- 
fical or moral truths. 

1077, The fecond is, that they ihould be 
expounded according to the intent of the 
^author, either exprcfQy elfewherc manifefted, 
or if not, at leaft naturally fuggcfted, or nc- 
ccflarily inferable from external circumftances* 
See Grot, in Matthew, chap. i. v. 16. 

In conformity to the firft maxim, the fol- 
lowing rules have been laid down. 

1078. Firft, where the rules of gratnmar 
are not exactly obferved, but the fenfc is intclr 
ligible, as in the lingua Franca, the docu- 
ment is not to be reje<ftcd for m(*ia gmmatica 
non vitiat cfiartam.* 

J 079. Secondly, where a phrafe or fentence 
is grammatically juft, but the icnfe abfurd or 
mnintelligiblc, we cannot rcjecSk Tome words to 
make fttxfc of the remaining, but rauft take 
them as they are ; for there is nothing fe abr 
furd or nonfenlical, but by rejeding or omit- 
ting may be made icnfe.f But, nothing is 

* Wingate*s Maxims, i8» 
t I SaH;,3a4. 

more 




t&&tc ittq^ttA in all Janguages> tlKin i6f% 
fomc wotds yih^n the fcnfe evidently r«ir 
quires it. 

loSo. Third, wheti a phrafe is iionfenficali 
by it* repugnancy to foqiething that precedes 
it> the preceding m^rtter ,hciiig mtionaU ihaK 

not be rendered void by the repugnancy th^t 
£qJJqw5 it* \ . 

1 08 1. Fourth, relative words ihould be 
referred to the next antecedent, where the 
lixattet itfelf does not hinder, f d^ it frequently 
docs, 

io8;r» Fifth, the fureft method of explain- 
ing any writing, confifts in taking the col- 
ledivc fenie of the whole,; conftruing one 
part by another part, the doubtful and obfgure 
by the plain and dear. J 

1 08 J. Sixths and in general, the rules of 
logic relative to univerfal^ and indefinite pro-* 
pofitions, and their oppofition^ equivalency ^ 
complexity, &c. are to be obferved. Some of 
them, indeed, are expreflly laid down by our 
legal writers, as that indejinitc propofitlons are. 



* I Salk, 334. t Wingatcj 15. See Hardr4 77. 
J C. !*• 3&7, 2 Inft. 31 PloWd. 365^ 11 Mod. 61. 

P p 4 equivalent 
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tqnhalekt to univerfat* in conjunSivls oportct 
ntratnque^ in disjunifivis utramnAs effe veram.\ 

Quod convenit generi convenit 0>ecielfed non 
vied ver/a. 

1084. Hence> firft, the reference of words 
is often inverted, in order to adapt them to 
the fcnfe of the parties^ when, from other 
circumftances in the document itfclf, the in- 
tent can be difcovered.;|;. 

10B5. Hence, fecondly, the rules even of 

grammar and logick, are overlooked when 

the intention of the parties is evident, and 

oppofes compliance with then). Thus, though 

it is a rule that quoties in verbis nulla amhi^ 

gUitaSy ihi nulla expojitio contra verba exprejfa 

Jienda eji ;§ yet, where the intent is manifeftj^ 

it is held, that words fhall be underftdod 

according to the intent of the parties, |j and 

. it is the office of judges to expound words 

' according to the intent of the common 

people, and not according to their definition, \ 

where their tranfaftions among each other 

"^ Plowd. 23 ; 2 Roll, 57 ; 2 Bulftr. 178. 

t Wingate, 13. J C. L. 170. Plowd. 134. 

§ C. L. 147, Wingate, 24. . \ n Lord Raym. 805. 
f 6 Rep. 64^ . . « 

arc 
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are concerned,* and the intention is evi- 
dent. • 

1086. Hence, thirdly, mala gramatica turn 
Vittat chart am, as already obferved. 

io8;^. Hence, fourthly, cp«/«;i(5?/v^^ may in 
fome cafes be taken as disjunBives. Grot* in 
Matthew, chap. v. v. 19, p. 43, as and for 
or,^(^ and dtsjun^ive^ for conjun£lives, as or for 
and.l * 

1088. Hence, fifthly, in fome languages 
the pq/l tenfe is conftrued to denote, in parti* 
cular caies, the prefent or. future tenfc, Glais. 
417, according to the exigency of the cafe. ' 

1089. From all which we may conclude, 
that to form a rational interpretation, regard 
Ihould be had to both thefe rules. If the 
expreiiions be dubious, the fenfe muft be dep- 
rived from the intent, and if the intent b^ 
dubious, it muft be derived from the expreis 
words. If both be dubious, no rational inter- 
pretation, can be formed ; but if both ba 

* 6 Rep. 66. 

t Plowd. 289, 6 Vin.432, % Vin. 2^3, innot^* Brownl. 
72, t Vcfcy, 15. 

t C.L. 99^6 Vin. 432. 

clear. 
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chv^9 h^% adverfe to each other, the intent 
Ihall prevail. 

lo^o. In ancient writing, where the ^nfe 
Is not marked by ptm^uation, the abovq 
inax^ms muil be diligently attended to. Mi- 
^haeU« Tcrnarks, that the moft ancient manu-^ 
^ripts of |he new Tcftament have no points, 
wd that in the modern nianufcripts th^t have 
them, they were not copied from ancient do^ 
cum£Bts/ but wer^e added by the transcribers 
of their own authority. Vol. ii. Pa^t I. chap^ 
xxiii. fee. Si^ It is doubtful whether thq 
fpiritus a/per QX Urns were p^ed by the apoille^. 
Ibid, fee* 7. Nor arc accents found in the 
Oopii^^ antecedent to the eighth century. 
|bdd. fee. §, The divjifion of chapters into 
verf^ wfts msde by Robert Stephens in iJ^J^ 
lbd4 ifoc> II. 

1 0^1 4 But to bfc more particwlar, we mru^ 
ok6tfv$r that words aro^ fufceptibl^ of different 
^ni^atioiis; for they may be underftood 
either Ltterally, or Figuratively, or Equitably, 
and in all cafes, the proper fenfe of a word or 
phiafc^ whe±heif literal^ figurative, or equitable, 
is that which the context and general intent 
of the writer manifcftly demand. Thus the 

word 
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word ^^;^ denotes the human fpeciesr a^ma|e 
of that fpecics, a full grown male, a piece of 
wood on a chefs board ; yet we nccer miOfake 
the meaning, being dired;ed theroto, by wha|t 
gave occalion for its being employed* 



SECTION II." 



OF THE LITERAL SENSE. 



•ti i 



logz. The literal fenle of a word is that 
which it naturally prefents in common accep- 
tation, when fingly confidered, it being the 
primitive ajid original fenfe; or it is that 
afforded by its definition; but proper names 
and many others are unfufceptible of defini- 
tion} the literal lenfc may be clear, or ambi- 
guous, or obfcure. 

1093. Where the literal fenfe of words is 
clear, and confiflent with the icontext, that is 
the general ferics of the difCourfe that pre- 
cedes and follows, ^nd alfo with the general 
intent and meaning of the Writer, elfewhere 
cxprefTed, it mufl be deemed to be that of the 
writer. And hence the maxiia of lawyers : 

Quoties 
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Qteotiet tn verbis nulla ambigultas ihi nulla «r- 
pofitio contra verba exprejfa facienda efi.* 

1094. But where the literal fenfe is incon- 
Jlfient with the nature of things, or even highly^ 
improbable, . yet agreeable to appearances, 
received opinions, and modes of expreffion in 
general ufe, it is not neceffary that it fliould 
be deemed the realfenfe of the writer, ui]^is 
it evidently appears to have been fo under- 
ftood by him ; and confequently thefe modes of 
expreffion may be taken in a fenfe not fl-ridlly 
literal, but in a fenfe equivalent to the literal. 
Thus Aftronomers and Philofophers all over 
Europe, though firmly perfuadcd of the im- 
mobility of the fun, ufe the fame language as 
thofe who believe it to turn round the earth, 
and iaHikoiJun'rife ?Lti^ fun-fet ^ &c. as others 
do, the appearances being exa<flly the fame, 
"whatever iyftcm is held concerning their 
caufe. So \yc call the firft day of the week 
Sunday y that is the Sun's day/ ^nd the fecond 
Monday y or Moon's day, &c. ; though no one 
at prcfent believes days to be dedicated to, or; 
undpr the influence of planets or heathen gods. 

• C, L. 147, Wingatc 15'. * ' 

So 
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So Philofciphers, in conformity to common 
language, afcribe heat to fire, and colours and 
taftes to the objedb that excite or are cdri* 
joined with thofe feniations, though they wcU 
know that fenfations exift only in the mind. 
So no pihyfician at prefent, attributes a.certaiii 
nervous diforder to St, Vitus, though in :c6n^ 
fpripity to an. cincientjy rgqeiyed opinion^ they 
ftill call it >S'/. Vitus s dance. In all thefc ca(e$ 
jthoiagh ^ the iknA literal dgnificatiori h tc^ 
Jefted, a lenfe equivalent to its real iniiport b 
retained.*,;. . -.> >:^. •./,■■ - ,: ^p--'. ■: 

1095, IF the literal ' fcnfe of words or 
pjhrafes is inconfiftent with: the natilre ^q^ 
things, f the defign of the writer, receited 
opinions, or common language, it cannot^ 
taken as the real fenfe of the words, though 
it perhaps may bf nfcd jftguratwefy, as wiH 
prefently be feen, ; unlefs the writer be fup- 
pofed to miftake, either through ignorance or 
mifreprefentation. But if it be inconilftent 
with the thread of the difcdurfe^ and the 

* See Edgw. on Education, 2d edit. vol. i. 298, 299. 

+ By the nature of things,' I mean, known truths^ 
whether philofaphical, hiftorical, geographical, or chfono* 
logical. 

words 
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words 09nn<kt bcunderftood> ev^ ^gurativd^r^ 
tiacre ^ ftubh ^ords are evidently inferted by a 
roiftalcc, whether of the awthor^ or his copyift, 
br ofvthe printer^ or an interpolationr 

"i 10964 There are many words, in all Ian- 
guafges, > whofe Ikerai £^nfe is ambiguous, 
chAier ! Sbecaufe they are capaWe of a doiiblfc 
l^ttfe^^or of a double reference, each incoii- 
fiitent wnth the other. In the Greek and- 
^atki )«^guage&; hikny verbs* tndy' be takeA 
^itfc^it «ft ivefy or ^ffi^ely . The ferae ^rcpoi- 
iitions are made to exprefs very difFei^nt 
Wlattefljr^, and k a^ll bouhtries^ differeijt indi- 
'i^dti^ate^MKe often deffotM by th^ fame name.! 
bottiP^Onfiiie niyfelf to a^few Snflsincis in otA 
Idh^agfe' ; i^erpe' figtsifies either l^fupetintend 
iiiftso^egk^; the fitil fignifiGati6]4'' it has in 
itiid tf^/c;^ v6ic€, the fccond in* the pq//he. 
<>t;^rfe*i Jfignifies alfo to revife or to/negle&; 
Iftday *thef exaiwplcs might be adduced. 
^' /l^he ^paiftiele-*^©/^ fometimes denotes" the 
felatioii' betwixt two' bbjeds, but leaves it 
doubtfjil, whiqh \s r\^^Jubje^3, and. which the 
;f^9» ofthe ^elaJtiop,,; when each is capable of 
fecing^cither the <59GiHr'thc other. Thus, the 
love of God denotes indifferently, either t4ie 
^ '' ' love 
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fdve which we bear to God; ot that whicH 
God b^rs to ns. Sd the particle^, -a Aiong 
fnany other . fignificatiohs, may detjfote^Wi 
caufe or motive, or diftcgaTA to a^'catift cff 
fhotivie, as when it figai€ts noixvi'tfr^ntlh?^ 
See Jdhnfoti*6 DlAionary, and'Hotne Tobkfel 
Atid the fame varitty 6T fi^ificatibns^ may 'Be 
found in moft prcpofitions. So whcifc?, in thfi 
Guardiai^, No. 8di ttls fdid ^ -^^ ^ y(?&r cBajISifter 
^ sLffvLtt^ tti« that -fehi cJefgy^ Hharc" not ifea. 
^^ k^ rl^p ioyour frhtiBionr^^t^^^ 
Hoi the k'djfi rtf-^ir^ aKftrk'ftediy tclniSdef^ 
fignify, either that they haTe 'no Vt^W vyJiiim^ 
ever, not ev^n the ffcalleft, o*, thkt fb^ir tight 
is not tTieJkalJeJi among 'ffiel'diife-etit'^'-rt^ 
that daim protedion,'' Tfriis in (idrtftfUHioiiii 
the antec^'deiit^to the rdative wh6^^ or thatf&c, 
IS ofteii' ambrgutms". Bo ^ ScAkntiori thc"^ fbn ' 
^* oi Davi'd,* -wi^o built i:h6 * temple of Jeriiia^ 
^ lerh^ wars tte rithdft ' monarch' that ever 
** reigned over the people of God;'- -i- And 
^* Sofornoir the fon of^ David, WiSo wai pfetlc* 
*' cuted by Saul, wasthtnehcft monai-chySfe';'^ 
Itt f hefe t\vb fchtcnGes' the word t^Ao^' is' fimi^ 
tarly fitiiated, yet m the fbiiiier, if; Ireiates to 
the ^l^erfoh iirii metltioned, in the latter, t6 
* - the 
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^e fccoild'i l>ut this relation to the one or td 
the oth^r; it would be impoiiiible for €uiy 
reader to difcovcr, as Dr, Campbell well re^ 
i[barks, who bad not fbme previous knowledge 
of the hiftory of thofc kings. See his philo- 
fpphy of Rhetoric, vol. ii. p*39; and Sir 
Sidpey Smith VAnfwer to Pichegru; 3 Edgw. 

on.Educatiox)) P' ^49v 

.. iflij97:-.]lfram all : which it follows, that a 

juft int^prctation. ^nnot be funded on the 

mere , letter/ but on the letter taken in con- 

nexioa,. with the intent, purport^ and deiign 

of thc^ writer, explicitly ; and uuambiguoufly 

laid down i^n other parts of the document, or 

ot^etwife dearly .proved, and confiftently in 

njany cafes w ith extnnfic circumftanccs. 

1098. .To infped this important fubjeft 

more roinutely, wc muft take into con fidei;- 

•• . . . ■ « - . , .. . ■ 

atipn the different concomitant cireumftances 
in, which the literal &nfe may be .fuppofed 

ambiguoiis/ ; :_ - - : • 

xp99. Firft, it maj^ be plainly^ ^tmbiguous, 
and' each meaning equally probable. In this 
cafe, pur law decides, that it (hall refer or be 
applied to the moil coniiderable and wor- 
th ieft of the objefts- comprifcd within, its 

meaning 



N 
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« 

iheatiihg. So if a grant be made to I. S. and 
both father and fon are {6 called, the law 
tinderftands that the father only is meant.* 
So if money be payable on St. Michaers day, 
Michael thfe arthangeli and not Michael de la 
Tomba Ihall be intended; f A dignioti Jit 
denotninatio.'l 

I too. Secondly, it may be confiftent with 
law or probability, when one way interpreted; 
and ineonfiftent when otherwifc interpreted: 
in fuch cafe the genuine meaning cannot be 
'uftly doubted. § It 'is highly improbable that 
a writer fhouid ufe a word, phrafc, or fen* 
tence, in a fcnfe ineonfiftent ^ith what he 
has already advanced, and yet this fbmetimes 
happens. But it is imp^bk that he Ihould 
ufe a Word that has no connexion or cohe- 
rence with what precedes and follows, if we 
fuppoie him in his fenfes. 

iioi; Thirdly, if both fenfes of an ambi- 
guous expreffidn, be corififtent with law, or 
the nature of things, then that which can be 
proved to be moft Conformable to the inten* 

/ 

u 

* 6 Rcp». no, Salki 7, Bridgm. 15. f ;j Inft. 485. 

i Wingaie, 265. § C. L» 42^ 

Qq tion 
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tion of the writer, muft be deemed to be tbe* 
genuine fenfe.* So the word crMtwre is equi- 
vocal in Rom. viii. 19; or, it may denote men pr 
inientible beings : Grotius takes it in the laft- 
fenfe, but Locke^ more juftly, in the firft 
fenfe. 

iioz. Or, fourthly, one fenfe of the ambi- 
guous word or phrafe, &c. may be agreeable 
to the plain or probable purport, defign, or in* 
tent of the writer, and the other inconfiftcnt 
or leis agreeable thereto : in this cafe alio, the 
interpretation to which the preference fhould 
be given, is obvious* 

1 103. And here we muft obferve, that 
words may have differept ienfes in different 
ages, and this the law will noticc.+ But it i^s 
plain, the writer muft mean that ienfe in 
which the word was taken in his age, unlei^ 
the contrary appears. For, as a great judg^ 
well obferves, the meaning of words ip, any 
law, is to be known either by their ufe and 
fignification before the law was made, or 
from fome law or itiftitution declarative 
thereof J ■ ~ 

* % P. Wms, 136, Powcl on Dcvifes, 494, 495. 
tsMod. a8. t Vaugb. 305. 

1 104 The 
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1104. The probable fcnfe of ambigtious 
words in laws and charters, is alfo faid to b^. 
frequently explained by long ufagc.* With 
regard to laws, this method may be juft,,as 
they arc explained by thofe who are appointed, 
to explain them ; but with regard to charters* 
it may be fallacious, for the intent of thofe 
that framed them, is not necclTarily that of 
thofe for whom they were framed. 

1 165. It is>alfb laid dowh as a maxim in 
law, that words in a grant are taken moft 
ftrongly againft the grantcr. This is >uft^, 
wherever there is any palpable ambiguity, for 
luch words excite a hope, which it would be » 
unjuft to excite, and difappoint; but where 
the ambiguity is not obvious, either to the 
grantor or grantee, the -intention is wanting 
in the former, and no difappointment can 
arife in the mind of the latter, and there- 
fore fuch conftrudion aj!>peats unjuft.^ See 
Paley. 

1 106. Fifthly, if the fenfe of a claufe be 
obfcure, by rcafon of an erroneous defcrlption, 
whether of a perfon, or of a thing, it may be 

* Vaugh. 169, Peake on Evidence, 120. 

Qq:5 elucidated 
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elucidated by cxtnnfic circumftances ; fof. If 
the intent can be afcertained, the claufe muft 
be interpreted according to it.^ 

1 1 07. Sixthly, if a word is capable of being^ 
tinderftood either generically or fpectjically ^ it 
fliould rather be taken genetically, unless 
there is fomething that implies rather the 
fpecific, than the generic icnfe. Thus the 
word funtSy denoting equally either' ropes in 
general, or cables, in the fourteenth ode of 
the firft book of Horace, denotes ropes^ ac- 
cording to the ableft interpreters, and not 
cables, though l^entley thought ©fherwife* 
See Dacler and Sanadon*s notes* 



SECTION in. * ' 

er THX FIGURATIVE SENSE, OR TROPES, 

1 108. Words taken in a fenfe which they 
do not Kterally denote, but barely fuggeft to 
the mind, are called tropes ^ (from the Greek 
fjgtmtA verto,) as their literal fenfe is as it were 

« II Rep* ai*. Powcl on DcvifeSj 499* 

converted 
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converted into another, different indeed, -but 
grounded on a relation which the literal fenft 
bears/ to fomc other, obje<fl. And as thit 
relation, or the obje<fl fuggefted by it, is thus, 
as it were, Iketched out by this trope, it i$ 
called, a figure^ and the fenfe or meaning 
thus fuggefted, is called thcjigurativefet^e. 
.1109. Many have indeed diftinguilhed 
tropes from iigur^sj but, as Dr. J^ohnibn ob- 
{^twt^i they are frequently (and juftly) con*- 
founded by^ th^^moft accurate wrjitef s. * 
V J HO. Figurative language is employed 
cither ;|hfpugh neceffity, as fcen No, 2^ i ; or, 
,in( :43fd^r to excise ftfpng eimotions,\or c^*- 
la^ge^'Conceptionsf of things.. The neceifity 
'^of^j§itbfir from a fcarcity ox^ words, as. in the 
4»rlie(l: fjn^ ieaft cultivated languages, or from 
jar r?0Viippoffibility of, finding fuitablc expreiP- 
jion^ginfhe lite;r^l fenfe. Thus, vyords lite- 
taily 4?npting obje^ of fenfe, are employed 
j^o^4c^^ mental ,9perationSj^ emotions, per- 
ceptions, or conduift, which are nojt objeds pf 
;fenf<^:bul; nevertihelefs- bear fomp relation to 
jfufcbphjc^ts. So wcjfayi ^. bard ox /oft hearted 

* Diftipn. Fipire. 

^93 matij^ 
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9fian, a clear head, a rough or Jmooth behaviour, 
inflamed by anger, warmed by \ovty Jwelled 
*vith pride, melted into grief, &c. And thefc. 
Dr. Blair ri^marks, anj almoft the only figni^ 
Scant words we have for fuch notions.* Thus 
<;hc word t/^/V/f, originally invented t& iignify 
the articurate found formed by the organs of 
the mpiith, is employed to fignify th^ inten- 
i:ions and ideas of men to ^eacb other ; %\it^$ 
-CO gme our vmefor /i«y fA/;jE^, fignifies to give 

m 

pur aifent or fentiment in favoui^ of it. Nay^ 
4t wa$ transferred to fignify any intimation of 
our will or judgment^ though giveri wHHou| 
*bc inte^ppfitioR of voice jp its iiter^Kfenfe, 
or any found lettered at all; thus ^-;^y, 
Uftening to the voice ofoonfciencey ^C'^dfc^ n^ 
nature, the voice of God, Anji thi* -^not *^ 
rnuch from barreimefe of language/ as fn&pi ^ 
fdluiipn wp phufe to make^to ^«^/6V in%#%ri- 
tnary fenfe, in qrdcr to convey our Wek >vith 
more force.'f^ So, human p^flSona at^ often, 
afcribed to the Supreine JBeing, though 
\% 13 impofliblp they ihould be applied in 
the grofs. literaji f<^fp/' as th«y :'invofye 

* ; Blair'5 Lefibfes, 15^. '^ ^ f IWd. 356. 

,, c : - ' impeffefStions 
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imperfe^lions incompatible with the Divine 
nature. 

11 1 1. In interpreting many important do- 
curiients, doubts frequently occur, whether 
certain words or phrafes fliould be underftood 
literally or figuratively. Before we enter on 
an examination of this fubjeft, it is proper that 
we ihould notice the relations, on vyblch the 
moil ufual figurative expreffions are grounded. 
Theft relations are principally the fpur fol- 
Ipwing: SmilstuJe, (to which clafs allegories, 
parables, types, iymbols, and pcrfonificatipns 
l^elong*) 

Secondly, exaggerated or extenuatedfimlUtude, 
palled hyperbole. 

Thirdly, tha relation <^ oppofitioriy as in 
irony. 

. Fourthly, tl^e relation of connexion^ as in 
|3ietonymy» 

Of Metaphors.^ 

1 112. A metaphor is a word, ufcd to cx- 
prefs a fimilitudc which is difcerned, betwixt 
the thing iignificd, taken in its literal ifenfe', or 

* From Meta trans an4 ^^/^ fer^j * 

Qq-4 lomc 
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fbmc of its properties, and fome other obje^ 
of which it is predicated. It therefore implies, 
a mental or tacit cqmparifpn of both obje£fe. 

Thus a fqvereign is called the head of the 
ftate, becaufe, as the head governs the body 
and is fuperior to it, fo the fovereign governs, 
and is fuperior to his {ubject3. 

So the Scriptures mention the eyes^ ears, 
bands, arms, words, and mouth of God, as he 
poiTeilbs powers in fome meafure analogous 
to the fundions q{ thofe organs or members. 
So human paffions ' are, in popular language, 
attributed to God, as anger, hatred, rev^nge^ 
repent ance^ and even experimental knowledge ^ 
becaufe he produces efFe<fts in fome refpedls. 
fimilar to thofc that arc deriyed from fuch 
paffions. 

" All th?: epithets mentioned No. 11 10, arc 
<;vidently metaphorical. It is rieedlefs t<^ 
jnention any further inftanccs. 

jiHegoryJ^ 

J 1 13. Allegory, is a ciifcourjre, fenten^e, 9?. 
narration, cntrely metaphorical; the inten- 

* Rrom Aaa^o aliud, and Aywgfjw narro. 

■ tioa 
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tion being, that it fliall not be undetftood 
literally, yet alluding to that fcnfe, and^ 
grounded on a fimilitude with it ; as when it 
is faid, th^t wealth is the daughter of induftry, 
and the parent of authority, daughter and 
parent ai^e evidently metaphors, and the fen-* 
tence is to allegory. 

A pardbie is a narration in which a fi(ftitious 
incident is related as real; the, perfonagcs 
introduced are fuch as might really exiii: and 
^<% ai^ reliEited. 

III! 4. ^^n apdkgue IS qI{o a fabulous narm* 
tion, intended for moral or political purpofes^ 
but in which, the ^dors are incapable of lan- 
guage, or even of perception, as iEfbp's fables, 
^nd the celebrated apologue of Menenius 
Agrippa. ^ 

1 1 15, Type, (a copy, image, of r^fem- 
blance) are words, adlions, pr things, which 
point out other adlion^ or things, quite dif- 
ferent, but which have ibme refemblancc to 
the formcr^i thefe laft arc called prototypes or 
{mtitypes. 

1 1 16. A fymhol is fome corporeal thing, 
ufed to reprefent or denote fomething that 
H^ath no corporeal exiftencc. Thus, crowns, 

fccptersa 
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fecpters, and roaccs, arc the iyinbols d 
Authority. 

iiij^ Frp/op9peia, 6r perfonification^ is a 
fpccic$ of metaphor t as pcrfonality is attri- 
buted to things incapable of it^ as to lafenfible 

. beiilgs, or wordsy or even modifications of the 

mind, as the various pafBons and cmbtionSf 

virtues, vices, and other abii:rad: liotions, as 

Jortwte,Jate, Sec. : 

■I Thm^ vrhcn: Chrift fays, let not y^mr kft 

. hand know what your right hand^m, know-^ 
ledge^ audi cohfccjiiently pcribnalky, h attri^ 
Imted to the hands. 

. So St Paul, Eom. viii. ^4, iays, hope whki 
is ftieHi as if hc^ were a pcrfon. So wi^ iay, 
iyuc is blind. So pallida mrs, aqua pi4fat pcde^ 
&c., as if death had been a perfbn. So Satan, 
Mrhichr is clearly a word ufed to denote ^/, 
Z Kings %\x. 32, S Kings, v. 4, Luke xiii*. 16, 
was, in vulgar taogtuige, fpokcaof a|' a perlbn 
or malignant fpiril;. 

Hyperbole. 

1118, (From T^i^jQaXXfli er fupero,)r as 
when we Is^^ all the world was there^ to 
denote a great, but indefinite number ; or,; be 

goes 
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g9es ajkairspaci*; ot, Rsjiviji as the wind, 8iC. ; 
in fuch cafes, exaggeration and cxtenuatiort 
krt clearly perceived. 



1 i 1 9p Irony, denotes fpeakmg by contraries, 
cxpreflShg one thrng and meaning another^ 
It is generally tifed for rallying or fcofSng ; in 
'ipeaking, it i$ perceived by the tone of the 
iroice, and hi writing, by the evident AiC- 
cordaticjr «f the fjabjeft with what is faid 
of-tt.'- • 

JMl^tonymy.. 

. 1 r^b. When one word is ufed infread of 
another which it fuggcfts, by reafon of the 
connexion which the things fignificd by botk 
have with each other, the word thus em^ 
ployed irpftead of another, is called a me^ 
fonymy. 

As the connexions which things have with 
each other, are numerous and various, fo alfb. 
are thefe fubftitutions of the wwds that dc-» 
note one of the links, for thofe that denote 
^hc other, or the whole, \ lhall picntion 
• ' only 
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I 

only the moft cpnfiderable inftanccs of thcfc 
fubftitutions. , 

Firft, as caufes and effeSls are conncfted with 
each other, i^xtcaufe or inftrutnent is often put 
for the effe6f. Thus a legible hand, means a 
legible writings and tongue or lip for language ; 
or an effeSi for a caufe, as in the phrafe, he 
famed bis bread by the Jw eat of hi ^ brow , that 
is by labour p of which fweat is .the effed; 
So the author or inventor of any thing,, being 
the caufe thereof, is fubftituted for t^e work 
pr thi^ig invented* Thus in the^gofpel, it is 
iaid, tbey have Mofes and the prophets ^ inltead 
of the writings of Mofes and the prophets^ 
So the words Ceres and Bacchus, are ufcd for 
)>re^d and wine, of which thpy (dilUadively 
taken^) were thought to have intrqducgd the 
ufe. And fo Mars denoted war, Kulcan fire, 
JPallas oil, &c. 

Secondly, when a paflEion pr defire is put for 

the objedl of that paflion or defire. Thus^ 

^d Colofs. 5, on account of the hope referved 

for you in heaven J rne^ning the qbje^ of your 

hope, which is referved, &c. 

Thirdly, fo B^part of any thing is. put for the 
^Ifoje^ and the whde for; th^ p^f t, they being 

conncfted 
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conticfted with each other. Thus, in Latin 
puppiSy and in Englifti fall is put for a IhijK 
So W43 fay,, feei^iail of the line, for ten Ihips of 
the line. y' -lr.n'>n .-^-./D-. 

We fay alfo, a ^^r/&» was burtcd^vthough 
Wc believe and mean, that his body only wa& 
buried. And alfb, that fuch a perfbn is in 
the other world, or in heaven, though we 
believe his foul only to be there. So a general 
is put for his army, of which he is the prin- 
cipal part, as Hanibal defeated the Romans. 
Fourthly, the container is often fubftituted 
■ for the thing contained in it. So we fay, he 
loves his bottle, inftead of wine contained in it* 
And Virgil fays, l/le Implger haufit fpumantem 
pater am J et toto fe prolutt auro. Where wc 
fee a double metonymy, namely, the prefeni, 
and that of gold taken for the cup, of which 
it was the material caufe. So the feat or 
rejidence is put for the perfons therein refiding, 
as heaven for God, when we fay, may heaven 
defend us. So a country or city, &c. may be 
taken for the inhabitants, as France declared 
war, &c. The thing contained, is alfo fbme- 
times fubftituted for the container. So Virgil 
fays, vlna coronant for pater as. 

Fifthly, 
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Fifthly, the fign for the thing fignificd. 
So the crown and fcepter arc taken for the 
royal authority, of which they are the figni. 
So the Latins fignified peace by the toga> as 
cedant arma toga^ &c. 

Sixthly, abftraSi terms for concrete. So 
jufticcs denote the judges, and the watch, the 
watchmen. And Virgil fays no^em ctiftodia 
duett tnfomnem. 

The choice of names is not a matter of 
indifference to thofe, who wifli to argu^ 
accurately ; when they are obliged to defcribe 
their feelings or thoughts by raetaphoric 
cxpreffions, they will prefer the fimpleft;* 
thofe with which the feweft extraneous aflbci- 
ations are connefted. Words, which call up a 
variety of heterogeneous ideas to our minds^ 
are unfit for the purpofes of fober rcafoning ; 
our attention is diftrafted by them, and we 
cannot reftrain it to the accurate comparifon 
of fimple propofitions. We yield to pleafing 
reveries, &c. 3 Edge worth on Elducation, 8vo« 
p. 130. 
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SECTION IV. 

XULfiS WHEREBY TO DISCOVER WHETliER THE PRO- 
PER SIGNIFICATION Bii LITEBAL OR FIGURATIVE. 

1 121. All words, phrafes, fentcnccs, or 
difcourfes, (hould be underftood in the literal 
and not in any figurative or typical lenfe, 
when the literal fenfe is confiftent with 
reafon» that is, with other known truths, 
whether phyfical, metaphyiical, hiftorical, or 
moral, the fcopc and intention of the writer, 
as elfewhere clearly indicated, or at leaft not 
contradided by him ; nay, if contradiftion to 
fuch truths appears, by the context or other- 
wife, to have been intended by the writer, his 
affertions muft ftill be taken in the literal 
fenfe ; and the reafon is, becaufc the literal 
fenfe is that alone which was intended and 
deiigned in the primitive formation of lan- 
guage, the figurative being only a fecoa- 
dary fenfe, introduced either through neceflSty, 
or to give mo're ftrength or vivacity to cx- 
prefiSous. 

ii^3i. But if the. cqntradidlion to knowh 

truths 
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. truths be evident, or certain, or probkblii, &hi. 
the intention of affcrtlng it, neither cvidtnti 
certain, or probable, but, 6ti the contrary^ 
either certainly or probably the reverfe, in 
fuch cafe, the words, phraies> difcourie, of 
narration, that involve that contradiction^ 
muft be taken in a figurative fehfe, or at leaft, 
as mere popular expreffiohs, as^ Ihewrn ' in- 
No. iop4. For, wheii rational beings com- 
municate their thoughts by atiy figns, it 
Would be unjuft, it would be injurious to 
afiign to them, unneceflarily, an irrational 
meahing. It would be to fuppofe them ideots, 
liars, or ignorant, or cfud, as the cafe may be: 
And fuch ftrid acceptation were unneqeflaryf 
if any other were probable oi* poffiblS. 
. ii.^3» Hence, firft, Where the literal fenfc 
is metapiyjlcally impo/fthle, as in the phraft 
inflamed with anger y &c. it is plain the Word 
muft be \iViAcr{ioQd,Jiguraiively. 

1 1 ;?4. Secondly, if words underftood in the 
literal fenfe, or the event they comprife, btf 
contrary to the laws of phyjical nature, and 
inconfiftcnt with the circumftances that 
fhould. naturally accompany or fucceed fuch 
au event, literally imderftood, 6nd not tvi* 

dcntl/ 
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deptly • inteod^d by the writer to be taken in 
th*t icnfcr they muft be taken figuratively. 
Thusx when Chrift called Jlerod sl/ox, Luke 
xiii. ^«, we ipuft not fuppofe, (as fome have 
done), that Herod was inftantly transformed 
into ^ fo?! a fuppofition incpnfiftent with 
hiftpryi but rather confider that word as a 
TOctsjphcn:, denoting art and cunning, as 
Grotius ai^d alnaK>it all interpreters have con- 
fidered it. 

So, when the prophet Ifaiah fays,* that 
tb^ wolf and the lambjball dwell together, this 
in the literal Icqie being contrary to the laws 
of animal nature, muft be underftood figura- 
tively, denoting, that at a fubfequeht period, 
oppreiTors Ihall dwell in peace with their 
haroUefa neighbours. This figure is fre- 
quently ufed by Arabic and Perfian writers, 
as the , celebrated Sir William Jones has 

fhewn. 

11:^5. Thirdly, wbcn the literal fenfe de- 
notes fomething morally impojfihle, being in- 
compatible with what can with any degree of 
probability be fuppofed to happen in the 

* Chap. xi. 

R r general 
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general ftatc of fbciety,'it muft be reje£lcd, 
and the words that convey it, muft be under- 
Aoodjiguratively of fomething approaching as 
near as poffible to the literal fenfe ; as when 
Chrift requires, that if the leg or band fcanda- 
Vize you, they Jhould he cut off, Matth. v. 30. 
So proverbial exprejjions which arc evidently 
abfurd in the literal fenfe, muft be underftood 
Jiguratively, as they generally are by the 
people, among whom they arc ufed. How- 
ever, fome wrong-lieaded Galilean Bifliops in 
the fifth century, mifapprchending the pre- 
cept of Chrift, Luke xii. ^j^. Let your loins 
begirt, and lamps burning iny our hands, thought 
themfelvcs obliged to wear girdles, and went 
about in an unufual drefs; but a fcnfible pope 
of that age, rcprefented to them that thefe 
words Ihould be taken figurative^, and hu*- 
mouroufly afked them why they did not 
alfo carry burning lamps in their hands.* 

11^6. If it Ihould feem doubtful, whether 
a word, or a fentence, or difcourfe, fho^ld be 
underftood literally or figuratively, both' being 
equally poffible or probable, the literal fenfe, 

* Fleury's Eccles. Hift. vol. v. p, 6a8. 

as 
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as being the moft natural, Ihould be pre*, 
fer^d* 

1 1 27. If the figurative fenfe be fufceptiblc 
of different fignifications, that which deviates 
leaft from the literal, or, which is moft con- 
formable to the fcope and intention of the 
writer, and leaft ftrained and far fetched, 
Ihould be deemed the proper fenfe. Thus, 
St. Paul having faid, Rom. viii. 19, the ear^ 
neft expe5lation of the creature ^ (or rather, of 
the creation* ) y waitetb for the manfejlationof 
the fons of God\ and, v* 22^ for we know, that 
the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain, until nsnx>\ Grotius thinks the whole 
creation meant the uniruerfe, even infenfible 
beings, by a fort of profopopoeia ; but Locke, 
taking the words alio in a figurative fenfe^ 
tbinks they denote only mankind, particu- 
larly the Gentiles ; and this interpretation 
being lefs ftrained, and approaching more 
nearly to what is literally poffible, fccms 
preferable to the firft. ' ' 

Whether the 14th Ode of the firft book of 

* So Wakefield tranflates it, orthc werA/as Newcome 
interpreu it. 

R r 3 Horace 
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Horace fhoiild be undeirftpod hiQiQrii^l^ o)r 
allegprically^ has been much difputed; al| 
indeed ncceflarily alio w the addr^cla, O napis, 
to be a profbpopocia ; hut, fame thinks th^t 
Horace meant to diiTuadc a fccond Yoyag^ in 
a ihip, already much fhattered^ indeed (o 
i^attered, that it were impoifible it ihould 
4gain put to fea vrith, any profpedt of iafe1y« 
Others therefore think, and in tny opinion 
with greater probability, that by a Jhij^s 
he meant the republic, which he meant 
to deter from a fccond. ciyil war. The 
cxaft application of the wJbole to the cir^, 
cumftances of the times, may be feen ii^ 
Dacier and Sanadon s notes, and WatfQn'% 
Horace. 

1128* A figurative exprcfSon. ought to 
follow the fenfe of the context, and npt; 
wreft the vifible meaning to fomething re- 
mote from the fubjeft in hand.* 

1 129. Hence, metaphors Ihould not bfi 
conftrued to denote a iimilitudc, in every 
Srefpcft, but in that only, on which they are 
founded ; non enim res tot a toti ret necejfe ejl 

* Locke on Rom. ix. 21. 
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^fimWtfJttf'fidlid ifffim^ad ^od cmfcfetur iJimtU- 
^n^dinm kabeatoporfet.^ 

I i^o. Befide^ the figures here liifentioncd, 
commonly calted rhetorical figures, there arc 
Others ih all languages, called grammatical 
^gnVis ; thefe confift in certain CDnftruftioni, 
contrary to tlte common and natural rules df 
the language, ^et aiithorixed ty the prafticlr 
of the bcft writers. But for thefe, I miOt 
irefcr to the grammars of Port Royal^ which 
^Xp^lain thofe of the latin and Greek lan- 
^uUges, and ihall Only obfervc, that neither 
thfefe lid'r thfe former figures, are in general 
cipAHle bf beirig litferally ttariflated into anjr 
other language, as may be ieen on confultiii^ 
Ari^s MbntailuV^k verfibh '6f the New Tcfta- 
Thent, and I'iginittfaVs oT thfe old. Sfefc Dr. 
t^fti^Beirs Philofbphy of Rhctorick> vol. ii, 
i>. i«i; 182- 

1131. The ^i&ft men fiiit th^ir tewgtrage 
to the comprehenfiori of thofe they addtefs. 
Therefore, when they are aware that general 
truths, literally exprcffed, are not fuited to the 
capacity of thofe they mean to inftruft, they 

* Ciccrd Ttl aut«r ad HerennluxD, lib. ir. cap. 46. 

R r 3 convey 
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convey them in llich figurative language, as 
they know will make their general purport 
more eafily nnderftood. Such is the famous 
apologue of Menenius Agrippa. 

113:?;. Hence, their language muft be fuited 
to appearances, and to popular opinions, 
(unlefs it be their exprefs intention to alter 
thofe opinions,) and not merely to fuch opi- 
nions as they themfelves entertain. So, where 
;St. Paul, I Corinth, u 21, fays, it pleafed.God 
iy the fooUpinefs of preachings tafcrof. thofe that 
'heVteve, it is plain his preaching was not 
foolifii in his own opinion ; his meanirig there- 
fore was, that it appeared to others to be 
foofilh.- r 

* .1 

1 133, Therefore, though figuratiye and po- 
pular language is nQt litferallyand logically true, 
yet it is tmnfc^ndeiitally true, when it apfwern 
the general intent 'of the fpeakcr>,and if {6 
uiiderftpo^ by the hearer; and therefore ip a 
fenfe fully equivalent to the literal.* ^ ; , 

♦ Sc^ Prieftlcy's Ledlures on Oratory, Left. xi. p. ^6, 
in 4to< 
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SECTION V. 

■ * 

,' OF the: fiqUITABLE SENSE. 

1 134. The equitable fenfe of words, phrafcs, 
claufes/difcourfcs, or documents, is that which 
the eXprefs, or juftly prefumed intention of 
the author demands; it is, therefore, either 

JiriSily literal, or narrow, or enlarged, in order 
to make it coincide with the intention when 
thus'difcovered; fuch interpretation is called 
liberal. , 

1 1 35. In conformity with the fecond ge- 
neral maxim, many rules are cftablifhed.' 
Its cdnibnance with univerfal reafbn,- cannot 
be better illuftrated, than by the words of the 
immortal Grotius, on Matth; xii. 3. Scire 
leges non ejl verba earum tenerejfed vim et po-* 
iejiatem ; qui a prior >/ potentior eji quam vox, 
mens diceniis. Ideo quoties certis indiciis com-* 
prehendi poteji mens ejus qui legem fcripferity 
pri^e Jerri debet mens di5lo. Verum enim eJi quod 
apudCiceronem lib. de invent tone Jecundo iegi^ 
mtis, nullam rem, neque legibus neque fcripturd 
uJa, denique ne in fermone quidem quotrdiano; 

R r 4 atque 
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atque mpertis domejiicts, reSle poffe admtmftrari 
Ji unus quifque velit verba JpeGare, et non ad 
voluntatem ejus qui verba habuerit accedere, &c. 
Now the agreement of parties is a law ta the 
parties.* 

1 136. The documents to which this mode 
of interpretation is applicable) are either au'- 
thoritative, as ftatutes, and the laws contained 
in the Decalogue and New Teftament ; or 
direSilve, as awards and teftaments ; or conven-- 
tional, as treaties and agreements. I ihail 
briefly mention fom^e few maxims relating to 
the firfi: head, as being mof): general and 
important. 

- 1 1 37. The meaning and intention of a 
law, Ihould be coUeifted from the feveral parts 
of the aft taken together, or from a finglc 
part, when not oppofed by the coUefted fenfe* 
Alfo from the occafion of enafting it, afcer- 
tained by the hiftory of the times, and 
an attentive retrofpeft of previous regulations 
relative to the fame objeft, as well as of the 
nature of the aft, whether it be remedial 
or penal, and other circumflances not neceffary 
to detail here. 

« 

• Sec Powell on Agreements, p. 37b. 

1 138. But, 



i i^^; But, 6f Vhitev^ liftd tU law iftiy 
be, it muft be prcfofttid, («nlefi the e^ti-af^ 
be enSieht,) that the le|iflatuf€> whith in 
fegkl iilteridhient, is the efefitre of Mtidnd 
-miSom tihd juftice> ceiihoi: hkvs intended to 
dtlicd What Wduld b^ ^%&bly abfutd, idie« at 
iito^iati^i or til4jilft> fii of)f rdffive. Thete* 
ibrfe, if 'th6 dSpffeft IfeftSf of the aa fhpWd 
dirt<2 of iHiJ)!^ fuch gf&fs deviations frorii 
iviMdift ^r jtifikg, it rftuft be dOttftriied, ib 
aft! to be ftfidei^d' coififi^ent widi. bssthj 
either by eAlatgiri^j r^ftfalrtiHg, qtratf^in^ 
ok e-rtift &)riti?4di^ii^ th« hittf df th^ fflfti 
Of this mbd^ of Uieeiffetatidn, I ihaS. 
produce ieveral inftances; this rul<K exteindi 
e^ittdly td the ihterpretatidn df thfi Holy 
Steriptufes. - ; 

• 1139. Thiis, firft, if a "peirfoii dJr thtflg be 
Mf/hdm^J' ifi \ IbitvLle, 3^tfy if i€ 6th%TWift "c?i- 
d6ntiy appears; that the perfofl .dt thing, fiJ 
ifiiihatn'ed, is th^ objeS- iftteiided by ^d 

itatute, by the agtdefei^fit of the dcfcrfpfie.tt 

tfr^ith that objc<St, arid i^ith lio dth^r, th^ 
fiatute fhall haVd its efle^ theteoh> 10 Rej*. 
S7^. Here the conftrudidh is contfiffy to thi 
ktttr, that the ftatute m^y not be iiidp^ra- 

tivc. 
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tivCj and the defcrlption is a furcr indication 
of its object than the name. I 

1 1 40. Thus, fecondly, though it is ena Ae4 
ux Magna Charta, chap. 11^ that common: 
pleas ihould not follow tlje King's court, (that 
is, Ihouldnot be purfued inthe King's Bench), 
yet, if in a real a<ftion, the writ be abated by. 
judgment in the court of common pleas, and 
this judgment bereverfcd for error in the 
King's bench I the plea Ihall be proceeded 
upon there j &y necfjjity^ Xpik, there be a failure 
pf juftice; fo that the cafe muft be deemed 
tacitly excepted outiC^theftatute, ^^Inft, 23. 
This interpretation .alio is. contrary^ to thq 
letter of the aft, . .^ ,- ^ r 

J I4i» Thus, third^y^ where a ;ftat:j:jtc grants 
or allows the greater, it impliedly grants or 
allo\Y;§ ; the, kjjfr of; t|ie fame : ffDrt or kind. 
And iVrherCj ;i?t . prohibits or except^ -the Z^^r, 
it ifnpliedly prohibits prv excepts thfz.gfeafer pf 

the fame; fort or. ki^4' ' 3ee Moor's Reports, 
853, I RqlL Rep ; 494, and Hardr. -4*4. For, 
though fuch . caf^ i be out: of the, adt, yet it 
were evidently abfurd, not to include them 
in its i^pjied, meaning, : 

114^4 ^hus, fourthly, the ftatute of Weftm* 

Z cap. 
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2 cap. 9, having enaded, that Infants fhould 
not be forejudged without mentioning married 
uviameHp lit/YTas held, that they alfo were 
within the ; ftatutc, 2 Jnft. 375, as jufticc 
equally required it. 

1 1 43 • Thus, fifthly, though it was epaftted 
by a ftatute, 3 James L that Popi(h recu- 
fants convitt, fliall ftand and be repuittd t9 
all intents and purpofes difabled, as^ perfpqs 
lawfully excommunicated ; and thence it \y*s 
inferrctJi that they were not competent tft 
bear witncfsi fince peribns- excommunicate^ 
are not ; yera very ^le law writer, nam^el^,; 
Serjeant Hawkins, juftly pronounces thi§ in- 
ference too: fevere. For comp6tence : to 
tcftimony. is an intereft of public juftice. 

2 Hawk. P. C. B. i. cap. xii* fee, 6, an4 
I LofFt, 26^. 

1 1 44. Nay, it has been adjudge!^, th?it if a 

ftatute be againft common right and reafon, 

^it Ihall bc.confidered as abfolutely void* 

3 Rep. 118, and Dyer, 313, 



Of 
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Of Remedial Laws. 

» U45. A jremedial law, is that which tends 
to rfemov« a mifchltf, t\rithout Annexing any 
particular penalty, or to coftipenfatc for foine 
injuiy, as t6 igivc coflfs, &c. 
' 1146. Statutes that aim at fhpprcflSng a 
fiSiifehfef, ackhowfedged to be fitch at cdm- 
fhbh law, Art conftrued libfemily>, that is, 
fevourably to the common law- Atid fcfrere- 
fbfre^ittvas held, that trafes of a fimilar mif- 
kihM, Ihill be rfemfedkd by the ftatutt where 
it i^ declarative )oflf fche ctofflwc^ few. C- L. 
7<S>tod i29b\ 

il'4J^.-But ftatttcs againft mifchiefe, ttot 
dfeijihed tb bfe fuch afc cbridmon law, are to be 

1 148. Where the general words of a ftatutc 
cotti|/rift feft ift, in i-eality ifot mifchierous, 
fttdk tVcTrdS, though Within the letter of thfe 
aft, fliaU Bfe dcettied iii reality out of it. 

Thus, though it wasi^ndfted by Ihc ftatutc 

of Glcucefter, chap. vii. that if a woman makes 

a leafe for life of her dower lands, tliu revci- 

fioner Ihall have a writ of entiy prefcntly; 

' yet this Ihould be undcriJood of a leafe made 

for 



for another pcrfon's life, and not of a Icafc 
made for her own life,. ^ Inft. 309. 

Fenai Laws. 

1 1 49. Statutes, w][iofe principal aim is to 
puniih the offender, are called^ff^z/ laws. 

1 1 50. It is commonly iaid, that penal 
laws are to be conflrued ftri6Uy; but'the^ 
meaning is, that they fliall not be extended, 
by doubtful and ambiguous words, and that: 
the puniihment fhall not be increafed beyondf 
what the law requires. iJ Inft, 38 li Hob, 

1151. Alfo the neceffity of felf-defencc^: 
excules afts that would otherwife be criml ^ 
nal, as breaking out of prifon when on fire , 
&c. z Inft. 590. 

115^, But, where a crime is w^ithotit tl^o 
letter of the ad:, yet if it be of the fart ic 
nature as that within the letter, and equal ly 
capital, it is held to be within the ftatute. 
' .1153. So the ftatute 25th Edward 3 d, 
which makes it treafon for a fervant to I ill 
his mafter, is extended to killing the miftrc is, 
being the matter's wife, 11 Rep. 34^ Pld? vd. 
86, Hawk, RC. 1 

ConcluJ 7on. 
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ConcJuJion. 

1154. In general, we may remark, that 
comprehenfi ve univerfal words, fliall in agrce- 
n\ents be taken in an equitable itxiiz ; and 
how much more reafon is there for conftruing 
them fo, in laws in which no fraud ihould be 
pr^fumed. 

> 1 155. Thus, if I grant a^ my trees grow- 
ling on my lands in D, it Ihall not extend to 
apple or other fruit trees in my orchard, or 
g-jarden, if there be any other trees on pxy 
ground. Powell, Contra As, 378. 

1 156. So if I grant a man a common out 
kX all my manor, yet he flaall not have4t in 
my garden or any fuch place, but only in 
CO mmonable places. Powell, ibid. 377. 

Yet, in the cafe of Arnol4 and Count 
Schmettau, Berlin, 1775, where the Count 
had leafed a mill to Arnold, and in the Icafe 
it was expreffly covenanted, that the Count 
might furnifti his filhponds with water from 
any part of the ftream that worked the mill ; 
and fome years after, the Count made a 
cut from the ftream to his ponds, a little 

above 
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above the mill, and diverted fo much of thft 
water, that the mill could not work, the 
Pruffian judges interpreted the covenant 
ftriftly, and refufed relief to the miller. But, 
for this judgment they were feverely puniihed 
by Frederic the Second. 



THE END. 
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